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TOUGH! Using Rear Steer to angle the bulldozer blade and spill the material over 
the side of the fill. Impossible with any other grader-bulldozer. 


YOU NEED THE POWER AND TRACTION 


OF AUSTIN-WESTERN’S ALL-WHEEL DRIVE 


ae ES = ved ae £ Good going or bad... earth, stumps or rocks .. . this fast, hydrau- 


TOUBMER | Rocks cad earth ove neaded lically operated bulldozer can do work far beyond the range of 
to repair this washout. Traction is ample. such an attachment on an ordinary motor grader, thanks to the extra 
Powerful drivers hold front end steady. 


power of All-Wheel Drive and super-maneuverability of exclusive 
Saar e <> , 
je All-Wheel Steer. By swinging the rear end of the grader to right or 
left, the machine can be used as an angledozer. 

The bulldozer blade is of welded steel construction, heavily built 
and reinforced to handle successfully work of the rough-and- 
tumble variety pictured on this page, and move maximum amounts 
of material when the going is easier. 

There is constant or intermittent need for a bulldozer on many 
road construction and heavy maintenance operations. On rugged 
Austin-Western Power Graders, this attachment eliminates the ne- 
cessity of tying up extra equipment for the occasional job; is an 
essential on many jobs and a time and money saver on dozens of 
others. 


TOUGHEST! Clearing boulders from , ~— it 
hed Saad eho vgthing mbetinin sivietin Write Austin-Western Works, Aurora, Illinois 
to open a ford around a bridge. 


AUSTIN-WESTERN WORKS 


BALDWIN-LIMA-HAMILTON 

Power Graders - Motor Sweepers - Road Rollers - Hydraulic Cranes Construction Equipment Division 
OTHER DIVISIONS: Eddystone « Lima * 
Electronics & Instrumentation « Hamilton * 
Loewy-Hydropress + Standard Steel Works 
« Madsen « Pelton 
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we hope the lesson gets across 


The job that you of the American Forestry destruction of our forests through carelessness 
Association do in protecting our forests calls with matches, cigarettes, and campfires. 

for a rare brand of dedication. The people at 
The American Tobacco Company, like every- 
body else, are deeply grateful. 


Our television programs carry this impor- 
tant message on TV channels from coast to 
coast. We only hope the lesson gets across— 

In an effort to help in your work, we wage that this devastation is curtailed, and that 
an annual campaign against the senseless your work is made a little easier 


She American JobaceoCompany 


AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF CIGARETTES 


LUCKY STRIKE - PALL MALL - HERBERT TAREYTON ~- FILTER TIP TAREYTON 
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When someone 


goes wrong 


with a mateh... 


He is there... night and day . . . ready to battle fire 


and smoke and fickle winds .. . 


Ready to give unsparingly of his time, his energy, 
his hard-gained skills . . . yes, and sometimes even 
more ... to protect the forest community, the tree 
farm where wood is grown for the market, and where 


outdoor Americans go for sport and recreation. 


His success in curbing a forest fire when someone 
thoughtlessly . . . or deliberately . . . tosses a lighted 
match . . . depends on his Keep Green Team .. . 
the towerman, the tractor driver, the axeman. the 
law enforcement officer, the judge, the jury and all 


of us... his neighbors, friends and relatives . . . 


He is the Forest Fire Warden. We salute him for his 


dedicated service. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 
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The Shot Heard 


When 
fire to 


*yound the South 


arsonists caught in the act of setting 
a Louisiana forest shot at a State Forest’y 


Commission investigator and the investigator 


fired back it was literally @ gun fight heard 
around the state for it gave 


the 


a fighting state 
forester by name of James FE. Mixon the 
sounding board he needed in declaring wat on 
all those who jeopardize life, property and the 


economic future by deliberately setting fire tO 


woodlands. News of the episode received wide 
circulation in the South. In a year when south- 
ern states have suffered calamitous forest fires it 
was noted that Mixon’s foresters have more than 
held their 


own with the arsonists in holding 


down losses and in even carrying the battle to 
the enemy- 

Needless to say, state Foreste! Mixon has been 
travelling 4 rocky road in 
of his problems 
360 Q00-acre 
parish where choice pines produce 
acre. 


pressing his enforce 


ment prog! am. are 


centered in the state’s Livingston 
5,000 feet pet 
It is here that arsonists are yunning 


Their reasons 


amuck. 
are dil- 
ficult to fathom but in general they seem to boil 
down to resentment of 


for such sadistic activity 
any form of law and 
order as practic ed by State 
resentment 


Forester Mixon and 
against larger 


sound forest management. 


ownerships under 


To combat upwards 
of 1,000 “cets” Mixon poured 
this one parish where fires were 
average eight acres per fire. 


99 fire crews into 
held to an 
At the same time 
the state forester put on more fire investigators 


who have given him 100 convictions thus far. 


As is the case in many southern states, how- 


ever, the enforcement pattern in Louisiana 


breaks down on the 


Sentences meted out 


question 
were 


of penalties. 
in piddling fines for 
the most part although Mixon’s men did succeed 
in sending one offender to jail for 3) days. Just 
the same, hat the public may be 
anner. When Investi- 

the fire of 


there 
swinging behind M 
gator V. ith retur 
and ¥ 


the 
arsonists state forester’s 
answer to this challeng§ to law and order Was 
“more investigators.” When two more investi- 
gators were charged with “kidnapping” a man 
arrested for setting a fire, Mixon called the 
charges “the signs of desperation by 
who feel the pressure js getting too great. 


more enc ouraging has 


arsonists 
” Even 
been the recent action of 
a Louisiana grand jury in bringing 4 true bill, 
for the first time, i harged with 
timber arson. If convicted, endant stands 


to receive 4 maximum sentence of six months 


1955 


in jail and 
view of the 
put it would represent 
judgment a 
sentences will accomp! 


a fine of $2,000. 
nature of the felony 


ish more 


Not too severe in 
one might say, 


a start. And in Mixon’s 


few object Jessons in the form of jail 


than anvthing 


else in curbing these practices: 


Mixon’s views 


are gubstantiated by enforce- 


ment results obtained on southern national for- 


ests starting back in 19° 

ice first proug 

judges frequently 

lots of people burned 
The 


or another. 


threat to growing timb 


was 


ficials. 


39. When the 


answer of the 


Convictions soon 


Forest Serv 
5 before federal courts, 
d the cases stating that 

and: for one reason 
Service to this 


er and watershed values 
an educational program aimed at court of- 


started to pick up: 


Some sentences were measured out in terms of 


years, not months. 
thrown at 4 few 
forests dwindled. The 
“Those feds are tough; 
Until arsonists start 
about the state forester 
will continue 
between the 
operative forestry: 


stakes are great and 


s the 
abnormal. Only 


in this past 


Once the book had been 


arsonists 


“sets” on national 


word soon got ground that 


leave their lands alone.” 
saying the same thing 
South’s fire burden 
one thing stands 


South and epic achievement in co 
That one thing is fire. The 


drought year 


eemed to come in bunches gained the 


ascendenc 
crews fou 
of arsoni 
draw in fire crews 
towers and 


ferent “sets” 


too many cases. 


holocausts the 


then proceeded to 


in one area. 


Even as weary 
told 


a diversionary fire to 


story Was 


and obscure the vision of fire- 


touch off 69 dil- 
Alleged purpose of 


this particular maneuver Was to roust game out 


of 
wasn't. 

There can only be 
tices. That 
packed by 
all, the 
out and take 


an area 


js more 

courts who are 
action 
that is a menace 
to beef up fire fighting 
the educational efforts 
both are needed. 


should be made to clamp down on the 


A good place 


vention in 


view of 
of lawlessness 


that was protected 
men 
an aroused press, clergy: and, 
against a 
to life 
At the same 
to start would 


presenting a united front against 
that threatens 


into one that 


one answer to these prac- 


of Mixon’s stamp 
most of 
not hesitant to thunder 
form of anarchy 
and property: Clinics 
methods are fine. So are 
in prevention. More of 
time a real effort 
arsonist. 


be at AFA’s con 


Florida this fall with southern g0Y- 
ernors invited to consider the 


problem with the 


a form 


great economic props for the 
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DU YOU HAVE MONEY TU BURN? 


Forest Wildfires Cost everybody! Trees mean income for 


farmers, jobs for industrial workers, taxes for schools and 


roads, and wood for thousands of items we need every day. 


Forestry, lumber, paper-making and other woods-using industries have grown into 
a 5-billion-dollar-a-year business in the South since the end of World War II. The 
value of most Southern trees has increased as much as 10 times. Once it was thought 
that only the woods owner suffered when his woods burned. 


Now it is conservatively estimated that for every dollar’s worth 


of timber burned, 7 dollars are lost to the South’s economy in 


payrolls, income and taxes from the sale and distribution of the 


products that could have been manufactured. 





GURDON LUMBER COMPANY 
Gurdon Arkansas 


ALGER-SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 
Century Florida 


FORDYCE LUMBER COMPANY 


Fordyce Arkansas 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. 
Mobile Alabama 


KIRBY LUMBER CORPORATION 


Houston Texas 


A. J. HODGES INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Shreveport Louisiana 


SABINE LUMBER COMPANY 
Zwolle 


Louisiana 


W. J. WORD LUMBER COMPANY 
Scottsboro Alabama 


W. M. McGOWIN LUMBER CO. 
Pine Apple Alabama 


NICKEY BROTHERS, INC. 


Memphis Tennessee 


POWELL LUMBER COMPANY 


Lake Charles Louisiana 


LONG-BELL LUMBER CO., THE 
Kansas City Missouri 


ELLIJAY LUMBER COMPANY 


Blue Ridge Georgia 


W. A. BELCHER LUMBER CO., INC. 


Birmingham Alabama 


TREMONT LUMBER COMPANY 


Joyce Louisiana 


LOUISIANA CYPRESS LUMBER CO., INC. 


Ponchatoula Louisiana 


ROY O. MARTIN LUMBER CO., INC. 


Alexandria Louisiana 
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Today’s Most Versatile Power 


With Powrcel controlled combustion, the Case- 
built, 6-cylinder engine of this 65-horsepower die- 
sel tractor is notable for smooth operation at all 
speeds and loads .. . easy starting in cold weather. 
Six-point protection of fuel from dirt and water, 
7-bearing crankshaft, fully machined wet sleeves 
and paired cylinder heads minimize maintenance 
and add years to field use. Hydraulic power steer- 
ing available. 


Similar in construction, smooth performance and 
easy starting to the Case “520,” the 4-cylinder 
“420” brings new distinction to the 50 h.p. diesel 
class. Built also as the Model “425” gas tractor 
with diesel strength and precision. Both models 
have Powr-Range transmission with 8 gears for- 
ward and 2 reverse. New hydraulic system has 
constant pump drive. Hydraulic power steering 
\_ available. 


En Case Engine Units give you the same low-cost up- 
gines that Emphasize keep and low fuel cost of Case Tractors. Get full 
Economy of Operation —— 
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Federal Judge Wilson Warlick 


from western North Carolina 


UDGE Wilson Warlick, federal 
judge for western North Caro- 
lina, is a man of action not words 
when it comes to dealing with in- 
cendiarists who deliberately set fire 
to the national forests. His record: 
1) In November of 1953 when the 
country was in the grip of an ex- 
tended drought, five men rode out 


By meting out firm but just penalties to convicted arsonists, 
this North Carolina federal judge is teaching the public that 
forest property, like other types of property, is protected by law 


in an automobile on a particularly 
dry day, and using three boxes of 
kitchen matches, set over 100 fires 
covering a distance of 12 miles, on 
both sides of the road, through pri- 
vate forests and fields and on national 
forest land. This trespass was in west- 
ern North Carolina near Murphy. 
The several sets resulted in a burn 
of over 5100 acres of national forests 
and 1400 acres of private forest land 
(all of which had been carefully 
protected for years). A combination 
of federal and state law enforcement 
agencies — FBI, local, sheriff, state 
highway patrol, North Carolina 
Wildlife Resources Commission and 
interested local people—started an 
investigation of what was named the 
Tuni Creek Fire due to its location 
on that watershed. The investigation 
resulted in the identification and 
apprehension of the culprits. The 
five men were indicted by the Grand 
Jury. They were found guilty in the 


next term ol court. Two changed their 
plea to guilty during the trial. Judge 
Warlick sentenced four of the men 
to five years each and the other to 
three years in Federal Prison, At 
lanta. No suspensions were allowed, 

2) Three men and a wife of one 
of the men set fire on_ private 
land adjacent to the Pisgah Na. 
tional Forest in Graham County. 
This fire burned 70 acres of private 
forest land and endangered the na- 
tional forest. Local people saw the 
persons who set the fire and reported 
it to the U. S. Forest Ranger. The 
Forest Supervisor called in the FBI 
whose agents investigated and inter. 
rogated the suspects. When the case 
came to court, two of the four 
pleaded guilty to being the actual 
fire setters. One was sentenced by 
Judge Warlick to 18 months in the 
Federal Prison in Atlanta. The sec- 
ond of the two who pleaded guilty 

(Turn to page 95) 





L. L. Fabisinski, a _ District 
Judge from Pensacola, Florida 


HAT he is acquiring some- 
thing of a reputation among 
those interested in forestry in 
the South for handing out “stiff” 
sentences to woods arsonists comes as 
a surprise to quiet, gentle L. L. 
Fabisinski, a District Judge in Pensa- 
cola, Florida. 
A felony is a felony, whether it’s 


This Florida judge is of the opinion, that since arson is a 
felony, it is the responsibility of trial judges to sentence 
all convicted felons according to the best interests of society 


theft, burglary, or arson—building 
or woods arson, according to the 
laws of the state, and when a felon 
is convicted, the trial judge must set 
a sentence in accord with his own 
judgment of what will be best for 
the other members of society, in 
Judge Fabisinski’s opinion. 

A native of Connecticut and a 
resident of Pensacola, Florida, since 
1912, he has been in public life since 
1923 when he became City Recorder 
for Pensacola. After many years as 
state attorney he was elevated to the 
bench, retiring for reasons of health 
in 1955. Since retired judges are 
available for service, Judge Fabisin- 
ski, his health restored by several 
months of rest, now finds himself at 
work most of the time on _ the 
crowded dockets of various circuits 
in west Florida. 

The most recent woods arson case 
to come before him and _ attract 
Southwide attention was one in 


Walton County, Florida, where a 
sentence of five years was imposed 
on Carlton Sheffield after he was 
convicted of deliberately setting, and 
then resetting, a fire along a state 
road under conditions which would 
have sent the blaze roaring into 
nearby structures had it not been 
speedily extinguished. 

Court attachés believe that Shet 
field’s previous record, which it 
cluded a two-year sentence for aiding 
in an Alabama jail break, was 4 
factor in determining the sentence. 
An appeal in the case now is pend 
ing. 

Judge Fabisinski believes that in 
the future there will be still more 
convictions for woods arson that 
now are obtained. Although he 
keeps no “box score” his impression 
is that there have been more acquit 
tals than convictions in the woods 
arson. cases that he has tried. But 

(Turn to page 90) 
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Who’s Who at the Conference 


ABELS, Charles, Assessor 
Livingston, La. 

ABRAMS, M. N., Supt. of Schools 
Winnfield, La. 

ACREE, Mrs. Frank, Conservation Chairman 


Alice Bell Garden Club, 412 S. Washington, 


Greenville, Miss. 
ADAMS, C. C., Tree Farmer 
566 Sharp, Camden, Ark. 
ADAMS, J. Frank, State Attorney 
14th Dist., Blountstown, Fla. 
ADKINS, V. C., Forester 
Robert Gair Co., Hodge, La. 
AHEARN, Walter, Asst. State Forester 
8S. C. State Comm. of Forestry, Box 357, Co- 
lumbia, S. C. 
AHLGREN, Frank, Editor 
The Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tenn. 
ALBERT, Frank A., Asst. Regional Forester 
U. S. Forest Service, Atlanta, Ga. 
ALEXANDER. G. T., Asst. to Div. Mgr. 
P. O. Box +52, New Orleans, La. 
AI FORD, “4 mer 
Amite, 
; n She Fa State Representative 
Ke atwood, 
ALLEN, B. E., eat. Mer. of Woodlands Div. 
Union Bag & Paper Co., Savannah, Ga. 
ALLEN, H. L., Judge 
Winnfield, La. 
ALLEN, Pierce, Owner 
Allen Super Market, Kentwood, La. 
ALLEN, Wm. J., Field Representative 
Wildlife Mgt. Institute, P. 0. Box 564, Little 
Rock, Ark. 
ALTAZIN, A. A., President 
Municipal Police Officers 
Blvd., Baton eo La. 
ANDERSON, C. 
International Paper Co., 
ANDERSON, D. A. “‘Andy’ 
Texas Forest Service, 1202 Foster, College Sta- 
tion, Texas 
ANDERSON, Grover C., Judge, Superior Court 
Augusta, Ga. 
ANDERSON, Peter S., District Attorney 
302 Court House, Leesville, La. 
ANTHONY, Beryl, Manager 
Urbana Lbr. Co., Urbana, Ark. 
ARGO, Col. E. Y., Manager, Shreveport Office 
International Paper Co., First Nationa! Bank 
Bldg., Shreveport, La. 
ARLEDGE, H. L., Lieutenant 
La. State Police, Baton Rouge, La. 
ARNOLD, Boyd L., Conservation Forester 
International Paper Co., Mobile, Ala. 
AVENDANO, Col. Numa P., State Coordinator 
La. Civil Defense Agency, L.S.U. Campus, Ba- 
ton Rouge, La. 
AYLIN, E. M., District Forester 
International Paper Co., Bay Minette, Ala. 
BABER, Zs 
Ark. Farm Bureau, 1124 W. Markham, Little 
Rock, Ark. 
BAGGETT, Daniel E., Field Assistant 
International Paper Co., Pearlington, Miss. 
BAILEY, Davis, County Attorney 
P. O. Box 651, Carthage, Texas 
BALTZ, A. J., Member 
Ark. Forestry Comm., Pocahontas, Ark. 
BANKSTON, Floyd, Field Assistant 
International Paper Co., Amite, La. 
BANKSTON, Marvin, Co. School Supervisor 
Dept. of Education, Hamburg, Ark. 
BANTA, George 
La. Dept. of Highways, Plaquemine, La. 
BARKSDALE, Pete 
Amity, Ark. 
BARLOW, Frank D., Tree Farmer and Cattleman 
Crystal Springs, Miss. 
BARLOW, Mrs. Frank D. 
Crystal Springs, Miss. 
BARNETT, B. H., Chamber of Commerce 
Denham Springs, La. 
BAROSS, R. P., Forestry Rep. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., 6439 Sylvan Drive, 
Columbia, S. C. 
BARTHOLOMEW, Mrs. Leo, President 
Ark. Council of Home Demonstration Clubs, 
Marked Tree, Ark. 
BARTON, Frank L., Asst. Sup. Voc. Agric. 
S. C. State Dept. of Ed., Columbia, S. C. 
BATEMAN, E. P., Board of Supervisors 
DeKalb, Miss. 
BATSON, Ferris S., Tree Farmer 
Box 54, Wiggins, Miss. 
BAUMANN, Oliver H., Forester 
International Paper Co., Brandon, Miss. 
BAUMGARDNER, H. D. 
Flintkote Co., Meridian, Miss. 
BEAL, Reuben L., Forester 
International Paper Co., Brandon, Miss. 
BECTON, Wendell R., Forester 
Fort McPherson, Ga. 


“ssn., 308 North 


Opelika, Ala. 
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Forester Virgil Cothren, Southern Pine 
Association, kept the records straight 


BEICHLER, Mr. S. D., Forester 

U. S. Forest Service, 7 Peachtree, Atlanta, Ga. 
BEICHLER, Mrs. S 

Atlanta, Ga. 
BEISEL, Mr. Ervin, Owner-Manager 

Beisel Veneer & Hoop Co., Box 127, W. Helena, 


rk. 
BEISEL, Mrs. Ervin 
W. Helena, Ark. 
BEKURS, William M., Judge 
Court House, Mobile, Ala. 
BELEHRAD, Lad W., Forester 
Long Bell Lbr. Co., DeRidder, La. 
BELL, J. D., Manager 
Glynn Sams’ Inc., Brunswick, Ga. 
BELL, Wesley W., Forester 
International Paper Co., Purvis, 
BEMIS, D. K., Vice President 
Ozan Lbr. Co., Prescott, Ark. 
BEMIS, Mrs. D. K. 
Prescott, Ark. 
BENNETT, Bruce, Pros. Atty. 
Court House, El Dorado, Ark. 
BENNETT, Frank W., Consulting Forester 
Frank W. Bennett & Assoc., 4767 Convention 
St., Baton Rouge, La. 
BENNETT, Mrs. Frank 
1048 Westmorland, Baton Rouge, La. 
BENTON, Mrs. Fred C., Girl Scout Council 
108 Berkley Dr., New Orleans, La. 
BENTON, James, Student 
Livingston, La. 
BENTON, Otha, Student 
Livingston, La. 
BERCKES, H. C. 
505 Cotton % on Bidg., New Orleans 
BERGQUIST, 
American NR <% , Pierce, Fla. 
BERTHY, H. Phil, Extension Forester 
W. Va. University, Morgantown, W. Va. 
BESLEY, Lowell, Executive Director, Forester 
American Forestry Assn., 919 17th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
BIENVENU, T. Horace, Investigator 
La. Forestry Comm., DeRidder, La. 
BIENVENU, Mrs. Horace, Housewife 
629 LeCompte St., DeRidder, La. 
BILBO, E. L., Forest Technician 
International Paper Co., Poplarville, Miss. 
BISHOP, G. N., Professor 
University of Ga., Athens, Ga. 
BISHOP, Louis, County Attorney 
Waynesboro, Miss. 
BLACK, Ira, Vocational Agric. Supv. 
Texas Ed. Agency, Sulphur Springs, Texas 
BLACK, John T., Circuit Solicitor 
9th Judicial Circuit Ala., Ft. Payne, Ala. 
BLACK, W. C., Farm Rep. 
First National Bank., Magnolia, Ark. 
BLACKWELL, Lawrence, Attorney 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 
BOATMAN, J. H., Forester 
Newport Industries, Inc., DeQuincy, La. 
BOIGER, L. R., Supervisor 
Sumrall, Miss. 
BONEBRAKE, D. B., Forester 
Pocahontas Land —s —— & Western 
Bldg., Bluefield, W. 
BONEY, Harvey, Judge, Seer Court 
Jacksonville, N 


Miss. 


BOOKER, R. L., Adm. Asst. to Supt. of Schools 


P. O. Box 1549, Mobile, Ala. 
BOUCHER, Drayton, Businessman 

Springhill, La. 
BOUDREAUX, Gerry, Secretary 

La. Forestry Comm., Baton Rouge, La. 
BOUDREAUX, L. T., Lieutenant 

La. State Police, 109 Alex St., 
BOUTWELL, Albert, State Senator 

1919 Ist Nat’l Bank, Birmingham, Ala. 
BOUTWELL, Mrs. Albert 

4461 Clairmont Ave., Birmingham, Ala 
BOUTWELL, S. A., Chief Forester 

Gair Woodlands Corp., Savannah, Ga. 
BOWDON, George, Jr., Mayor 

City Hall, Alexandria, La. 
BOWEN, G. B., Jr., Real Estate Manager 

Island Creek Coal Co., Huntington, W. Va. 
BOWERS, Homer D., Dist. Superintendent 


International Paper Co., DeQueen, Ark. 
BOWMAN, Dean, Vice President 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., 242 Sansome St. 
Francisco, Calif. 
BOWMAN, Sidney S., State Fire Marshal 
Civil Courts Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
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"I DIDN'T KNOW . . ." THAT WAS THE TYPICAL REACTION of many editors and representa- 
tives of the working press at the Southern Forest Fire Prevention Conference 
whose reactions were closely watched by forestry association press representa- 
tives. Many information specialists in conservation feel it will be up to the 
press of the South to really light the proper bonfire under southern citizens 
in taking steps to cure the wildfire situation. Said Editor Frank Ahlgren, of 

_— the (Memphis) "Commercial Appeal" not once but several times, ". . . I just 

didn't know about this situation. Publishers and editors should have to do 

some research on this subject like I did..." Some newspapermen didn't get 
too excited about the conference until the second day, when over 1,000 dele- 
gates showed up "for a workshop on Saturday morning after a Friday night in 

New Orleans." A representative of the "Times-Picayune" said, "I'm impressed." 

W. D. Workman, who covered the conference for the "News and Courier" (Charles- 

ton, S. C.) and a string of Carolina papers, said "There are two things about 

this conference. They are: 1) Its size; 2) Its seriousness. These people are 
really hunting for a way out of this thing." Said Billy Welsh, formerly of 

Crown Zellerbach Corporation and an old pro in the game in shrewdly sizing up 

the conference, "This isn't just an ordinary meeting." Press room work had 

much to do with good reaction of press. Maynard Stitt, Julie Johnson, Ed Kerr 
and others seemed to be following two simple rules. They were: 1) Give the 
press boys every single thing they wanted as quickly and efficiently as pos- 
sible; 2) Having given them good service, bark at them and prod as necessary 
to get required results. 





San 


THE WORKSHOP WAS BY FAR AND AWAY THE BEST THING THAT CAME OUT of the conference. Both 
the program and the kits of ammunition were well organized. Chairman Harry 
Mosebrook and Panel Leader Bill McGlothlin deserve credit for organizing 
a meeting along the lines of a political convention and stirring up the in- 
terest. Following the meeting, MosSebrook said, "The comments of those who took 
the floor at the workshop showed that a large number of people believe that 
stricter forest fire laws coupled with better enforcement of those laws is the 
only effective answer to the arsonist who deliberately sets forest fires. On 
the other hand, an equally large number of people urge that fire prevention 
education programs be intensified with special emphasis on reaching youth. 

It is apparent that both programs must go forward with intensified effort if 
the forest fire problem in the South is to settle down to more moderate propor- 
tions . . . Any person present at the conference will agree that the first long 
Step has been taken." Chairmanship of the workshop marked Mr. Mosebrook's 

last official act for the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. This 
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5 month he moves to New York City to join the staff of the American Pulpwood 

2 Association. Good luck in the big city, Harry. 

46 

23 THE HELPFUL HAND OF SHERMAN ADAMS, the assistant to the President, was evident at the 
29 conference. It was Mr. Adams who suggested Howard Pyle, deputy assistant to 
. President Eisenhower and former governor of Arizona, as banquet speaker to 

37 General Chairman Lowell Besley. Several southern industrial leaders who were 
50 sitting together were also seen chuckling among themselves when White House 
52 staff member Jim Lambie's opening remark at the workshop was "I work for Sher- 
< man Adams." In his three years' tenure at the White House, former Governor 
1 Adams, a strong AFA member, has never once turned down a legitimate forestry 
aa request that he could fulfill including having the President kick off one 

54 year's Smokey Bear campaign. 
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WASHINGTON LOOKOUT—(Continued) 


ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTED OBSERVERS AT THE CONFERENCE was Brigadier General Richard 
W. Mayo, commandant of the big Fort Stewart military reservation of 280,000 
acres in Georgia. With him were Burley Lufburrow, reservation forester at 
Fort Stewart, and W. R. Becton, forester for Third Army Headquarters at Fort 
McPherson. General Stewart's command is a training center for tanks and Triple 
A units, and he was interested in ways and means to snuff out fires started by 
big guns and especially low trajectory stuff which he said caused more fires 
(tracer bullets, etc.) then the bombs with more boom. Ft. Stewart, like many 
army posts today, has a going forestry program which AMERICAN FORESTS should 
visit, General Mayo said. 


JIM MIXON STATE FORESTER OF LOUISIANA, was easily one of the most colorful individuals 
at the conference. Removing his sober-toned string tie to don a flaming red 
job that made him look like his throat was cut as he started his address was 
a typical Mixon strategem. "When I walk down the street, I want people to say 
"There goes Jim Mixon, THE STATE FORESTER OF LOUISIANA' " Jim once told us. 
Women delegates headed by Mrs. Marion T. Weatherford, of Oregon, started a 
cheer when Jim announced that a 17-year-old Louisiana boy convicted of woods 
arson had been "sentenced" by Judge Fannie Burch to attend all the sessions of 
the Southern Forest Fire Prevention Conference. 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED BY LOWELL BESLEY IN THE WAKE OF the big conference included: 
"In the words of Walter Cronkite—YOU ARE THERE! .. . The conference will 
long be remembered as an extremely worthwhile cooperative endeavor," S. P. 
Deas, Southern Pine Association; " .. . its effects (the conference) will be 
visible and long-lived," James H.Lambie, Jr., the White House; "The Southern 
Forest Fire Prevention Conference was a huge success—and I came away better 
informed and greatly inspired about our Southern Forests," Mrs. Chester E. 
Martin, Southeastern Council, General Federation of Women's Clubs; "Much of my 
work in life is spent in meetings; but I don't think I ever saw any meeting, 
certainly of that size, conducted with such brilliance . .. I am sure that we 
shall see all the efforts that the conference required translated into benefi- 
cial action in the southern states," William J. McGlothlin, Southern Regional 
Education Board; "I want to congratulate you on the tremendous success of the 
Southern Forest Fire Prevention Conference . ..," H. B. Newland, director, 











Division of Forestry, Kentucky. 


FINALLY, AN ACCOLADE TO THE MAN WHO STUMPED THE SOUTH building up interest in the fire 
conference . . . Frank Heyward, public relations director of the Gaylord Con- 
tainer Company. As Frank admits, he hasn't done a lick of work for his own 
company in the past four months. But his efforts are really paying off ona 
long-term basis. No small part in the success of the conference was due to 
paper and lumber companies who "put the finger" on key people in various com- 
munities and saw to it that they took in the New Orleans conference. Mr. Hey- 
ward's part in stimulating this type of cooperation on the part of both the 
industry groups and the state and federal agencies was made possible by Mr. 
Vertrees Young, Gaylord president. Invaluable also was the hard work of the 
state agencies and the Forest Service which threw full support behind the con- 
ference from the very first. 


"WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE?" That was the question that was on everybody's lips as the 
conference adjourned. Judging by the initial reaction, the action is mov- 
ing into the states where it belongs. Much quoted at the conference was for- 
mer Governor Pyle, of Arizona, who told the delegates in effect "If you don't 
get busy and whip this problem there are plenty of big government minded 
individuals who will be glad to do it for you." Some states are already on 
the march. Mississippi (with 173 delegates) and Alabama (99 delegates) cau- 
cused after adjournment on their own. North Carolina (16 delegates) wasn't 
completely happy with its turnout —- plans a follow-up conference soon. Mean- 
while, another focal point of interest is the post-convertion meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Southern Forest Fire Prevention Conference May 11 
at Atlanta. General Chairman Lowell Besley will preside. Proposals whereby 
the 11 sponsoring agencies provide assistance on appropriate action in the 
States will be considered. 


AS A CATALYTIC AGENT, THE CONFERENCE SERVED ITS PURPOSE in the opinion of most ob- 
servers. Foresters will not soon forget the words of men like William Ran- 
dall Slaughter, Florida attorney, who said, "We have not been giving our for- 
estry people a square deal." In organizing programs back home the words of 
forester Jim Craig, of Mississippi, are worthy of special note. "Unite, or- 
ganize, work," said former Major Craig. 
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Twelve hundred strong, southerners and other interested people 
convened in New Orleans for a two-day conference to map the strat- 
egy necessary to combat the multi-million dollar menace—wildfire 
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THE SOUTH 


“On Sept. 4, 1954 west of 
Arkadelphia, there occurred the 
worst fire in the records of the 
Arkansas Forestry Commission. 
Sever. thousand acres of excellent 
pine timber were destroyed. 

“On Nov. 27, 1954, a great 
fire took place in Ware County, 
Georgia. Within an eight hour 
period, the fire swept 18 miles 
leaving in desolate ruin 20,000 
acres of young pine forest. This 


five smouldered in a swamp for 
nearly four months before erupt- 
ing with the fury of a volcano to 
devastate another 24,000 acres. 

“On April 24, 1955, in Martin 
and Beaufort Counties, North 
Carolina, a terrific fire quickly 
reduced to ashes 17,000 acres of 
fine timber. 

“On June 8, 1955, there oc- 
curred two great conflagrations 
in south Georgia. The fires, 


burning only a few miles apart, 
exacted an awful toll of timber. 
One burned 10,000 acres and the 
other raged uncontrolled for sev- 
eral days during which time it 
devastated 90,000 acres of piney 
woods forestland, the bulk of 
which had been under intensive 
management for 30 years. Up to 
that time this was probably the 
largest and most damaging fire 
in the history of southern for- 
estry. 

“On March 11, 1956, 110,000 
acres of young pine forest in 
Columbia County, Florida, were 
burned by a fire that simply 
could not be contained. This 1s 
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the largest area burned by a 
single fire on record in the 
South. 

“Never before—since the ad- 
vent of organized fire prevention 
—have so many large-size dis- 
astrous fires occurred within such 
a short time. Because the prob- 
lems of forest fire prevention 
continue to defy solution and 
because the potential danger of 
fires is even greater today than 
during the early days of south- 
ern forestry, this first southwide 
Southern Forest Fire Prevention 
Conference was called.” 


This was the introduction to the 
problem that was presented to 1200 
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AIMS 


To impress the general public with the losses it sustains in jobs, pay- 
rolls, and raw materials as a result of forest fires which jeopardize the 
Shim sti tCoyeMmelo)DETamoliigelsarME cercciamriel tiga amr-vileMECompoll-solitdol@meolMpartaltcs 
adverse effect of these losses upon the South's agricultural and industrial 
economy.... 


To inform the public of the extreme seriousness of willfully set wildfires 
and to point out every citizen’s personal stake in and responsibility for 
their prevention and control... . 


To arouse articulate and aggressive public opinion against wild forest 
fires and against all persons responsible for starting wildfires; and... 


To stimulate immedate action at state, county and community levels 
to eradicate the wildfire menace in the shortest possible time. 








delegates from 24 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and three foreign 
countries who attended the first 
Southern Forest Fire Prevention 
Conference that opened Friday, the 
13th of April, in New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

The speaker was Program Chair- 
man Warren T. White who took his 
place at the lectern to help fulfill a 
promise. Over 30 years ago Mr. 
White, now a vice president of the 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad, was a 
pioneer in the task of bringing new 
industry to the southland. When in- 
dustry leaders, in those early days, 
bluntly asked “Can you _ protect 
southern woodlands from fire?”’, Mr. 
White had replied “We certainly in- 
tend to try.” The record since shows 
that the South has tried and that 
there has been considerable success. 
At the same time, the record shows 
that it hasn’t tried hard enough. Sta- 
tistics show that of all the forest fires 
in the nation, 85 percent are in the 
South; that 94 percent of all inten- 
tionally-set fires are in the South; 
and that 78 percent of the nation’s 
forest land NOT PROTECTED 
FROM FIRE is in the South. 

These disturbing statistics plus a 
call from 11 national and regional 
forestry organizations was the reason 
that brought these 1200 delegates 
under the roof of the Roosevelt 
Hotel on Friday, April 13. This was 
not just another forestry meeting. 
Rather it was a “crusade with over- 
tones of rebellion,” as one speaker 
worded it, and the people in attend- 


ance included judges, prosecutors, 
justices of the peace, sheriffs, heads 
of school boards, teachers, clergy- 
men, leaders of women’s organiza- 
tions and just plain southern citizens. 
Their aim was “. . . to stimulate im- 
mediate action at state, county and 
community levels to eradicate the 
wildfire menace in the shortest pos- 
sible time.” 

“Forgive us our destruction” 
prayed Dr. Myron C. Madden, pas- 
tor of New Orleans’ St. Charles Ave- 
nue Baptist Church, as the confer- 
ence got underway. “Our greatness 
is due to two things—our free enter- 
prise system and our resources,” Mr. 
White declared. “In view of this, in- 
tentional setting of forest fires in the 
South is little short of a national 
scandal. Half-hearted measures will 
not suffice. This isn’t going to be 
just another conference. We intend 
to marshall the facts fearlessly, and 
we intend to present those facts be- 
fore the public. These fires are de- 
stroying a priceless asset. Public 
opinion must be focused on the 
problem. We must have the will to 
eradicate this menace.” 

Don P. Johnston, president of The 
American Forestry Association, told 
the delegates “From the first open- 
ing gun... it has been apparent 
that this conference means business. 
Twenty-eight years ago The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association pioneered 
in the activation of the “Dixie Cru- 
sader” program that saw the start of 
the first forest fire prevention effort 


in our beloved South. Now we are 
back again to help wrap up thai ef. 
fort—not as a pioneer but as onc of 
the dozens of active, hardhitting or. 
ganizations that are determined to 
curb wildfires that pose a threat to 
the region’s very economy. 

“We are proud of these organiza. 
tions. We are proud of their inili- 
tancy and determination. For one 
thing is certain. If success is to 
crown the efforts of this conference, 
it must recognize that no one group 
or groups can do this job ALONE. 
It cannot be done by foresters, alone. 
It cannot be done by conservation. 
type organizations, alone. This effort 
must have the full support of ALL 
public-spirited groups and all of the 
people. For forest fires and their 
prevention have now become every- 
body’s business. 


“So important has this business of 
forest protection become that dele- 
gates to our Fourth American Forest 
Congress in Washington, D. C., three 
years ago made it the number one 
plank in the Program for American 
Forestry. We all know just how im- 
portant this meeting can and must 
be in the implementation of that 
protection plank. . . . So we face a 
great challenge here today in coming 
to grips with this problem of fire in 
southern forests. Let us hitch up our 
belts and go to work seriously in 
seeking satisfactory answers to this 
problem. Let cooperation be the 
watchword in achieving the solution 
to these problems.” 


By JOHN A. SIBLEY 


Chairman of the Board, Trust Company of Georgia 


HE strength and success of a 
nation, a business, or an indi- 
vidual are measured by its com- 
petitive advantages and how these 
advantages are utilized and devel- 
oped. 
In the business world these advan- 
tages rest upon natural resources and 


the capacity of people to conserve 
and utilize them. In the modern 
world one’s competitive position 1s 
subject to constant change. 

In 1910, the South produced 99.9 
per cent of this Nation’s cotton; in 
1955 the South’s share of production 
had dropped to 85.1 per cent. 
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In 1920, the South produced 62.1 
per cent of the world’s supply of 
cotton, and in 1955 her production 
had dropped to 31.4 per cent. 


In 1930, the South produced 16 
per cent of the pulpwood of the 
United States, and in 1955 her pro- 
duction of pulpwood had increased 
to 60 per cent of the Nation’s total. 
These figures illustrate basic changes 
in the competitive position of the 
South during the past four decades. 

The world market for wood-based 
products is an expanding one, and 
the South occupies a favorable com- 
petitive position in that market. 

To supply this market, her forests 
are now producing 51 per cent of 
the Nation’s annual growth of saw- 
timber and 48 per cent of its grow- 
ing stock, and are attracting to her 
borders almost daily important 
wood-based industries. 

In a period of rapid industrializa- 
tion, the South’s forest domain is the 
key to this continued expansion. 

For the South to hold her position 
and continue this expansion, the ac- 
tual productivity of her forests must 
be brought to their realizable pro- 
ductivity. This means that the out- 
put from her forests must be in- 
creased 100 per cent or even more, 
or, stated differently, this means that 
the South’s forests today are produc- 
ing less han one-half of their real- 
izable potential. 

In developing our forests, we are 
dealing with a natural, renewable 
resource. Without such resources na- 
tions and people either sink to a low 
standard of living or become de- 
pendent upon other nations who are 
fortunate enough to have such re- 
sources. 

In conserving and increasing our 
forests’ productivity, we are in no 
danger of creating a surplus, for the 
real problem is to meet the growing 
needs of this country and the world 
for wood cellulose. 

In other areas of production our 
very abundance—our real wealth— 
is threatening the financial integrity 
of our farmers and landowners. It is 
interesting to note that Secretary 
Benson is fighting abundance, not 
scarcity. If our embattled Secretary 
were faced with scarcity and its ac- 
companying hardships instead of 
abundance, we would have grounds 
for real alarm. 

As long as we are being smothered 
by surpluses instead of being starved 
by scarcity, I will watch the battle 
with some degree of complacency, 
believing that someone will have 
sense enough to dig us out. 

But what you are doing here today 
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is not adding to anyone’s troubles. 
You are conserving and creating 
wealth that this country and the 
world need now, and will need more 
in the future—wealth that will keep 
open the door of opportunity and 
advancement for generations yet to 
come. You gentlemen and all of 
those who are engaged in conserving 
and developing our forest resources 
should get much satisfaction from 
such work. There is a plus value in 
the things that you are doing. 


Our forests are made up of trees, 
many millions of trees. I want to 
give you my concept of a tree. Fifty 
years ago a tree to me was merely a 
piece of wood, a saw log, a board 
plank, a two by four, building ma- 
terial, fuel for the household and for 
an engine. 

To me a tree today is Nature’s fac- 
tory manufacturing magic raw ma- 
terials, a frontier for research and 
discovery, a challenge to the best 
brains of the chemist, the engineer, 
the industrialist and the financier. 
From the exploration into this store- 
house of chemical material, the 
world already has been greatly en- 
riched and our standard of living 
constantly improved, and yet the 
discoveries are still in their infancy. 

From this matchless storehouse of 
chemical materials large and ex- 
panding industries have been estab- 
lished, turning out some 200 differ- 
ent products, varying from high ex- 
plosives to softest sponges. 

These products you meet every- 
where—the clothes on your back, the 
finish on your automobile, your 
handbag, plastics in innumerable 
household articles from toothbrushes 
to piano keys, the cords in your tire, 
the cellophane which protects your 
food, films for your camera, smoke- 
less powder for your gun, the news- 
paper that greets you in the morn- 
ing. These products, with 100 oth- 
ers, all represent important indus- 
tries ranging from plants to manu- 
facture man-made fibers, chemical 
cellulose, woodpulp, and newsprint, 
to plants to manufacture chemicals 
and pharmaceutical preparations. 

To better understand the eco- 
nomic position of the South, her 
problems, and her opportunities, it 
may be desirable to review her past 
and trace the forces that brought her 
to her present position. 

The South has undergone varied 
and drastic experiences in the past 
100 years. 

Peace and civil strife, affluence and 
poverty, political independence and 
subjugation—all befell her within a 
single generation. 







Out of these changes she has ever 
faced problems both complex and 
baffling. 

The year 1860 marked the end of 
a period for the South. In that year 
the South was rich and prosperous. 
In a relative sense, the South in 1860 
was perhaps the wealthiest section 
of this Nation. 

In 1860, the little state of Con- 
necticut ranked first in per capita 
wealth. Strange as it may seem, Lou- 
isiana was second, South Carolina 
was third, Mississippi fifth, Georgia 
seventh, and Texas eighth. 
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Executive Director-Forester of A.F.A., 
Lowell Besley, was conference chairman 





Out of the first thirteen ranking 
states in per capita wealth in 1860, 
nine of them were in the South, 
which includes the border states of 
Kentucky and Maryland. 

The relative wealth of the South 
may also be judged by her banking 
capital. In 1860 South Carolina, with 
a population of 703,708, had a bank- 
ing capital of $14,962,000 or $21.26 
per capita. Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, with a population of 40,522, 
had a banking capital of $13,000,000 
or a banking capital per capita of 
$320.81. Georgia had a banking capi- 
tal of $16,690, 000, with a population 
of 1,057,000 or a banking capital of 
$15.77 per capita. New York State 
had a banking capital of $111,441,- 
000, with a population of 3,881,000, 
or a banking capital of $28.70 per 
capita. The total United States 
banking capital in 1860 was $421,- 
900,000, with a population of 31,- 

(Turn to page 79) 
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FIRE’S GRIM TOLL 
OF U.S. FORESTS... 
what it means to you and me 











By FRANK AHLGREN 


Editor, the Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tennessee 


E IN the newspaper busi- 
ness are conscious to a 
greater or lesser degree, de- 


pending on how much time we have 
spent on the subject, of the increas- 
ing demand made on our tree sup- 
ply for newsprint. When the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion recently sent out a memorandum 
showing the phenomenal growth in 
newsprint consumption, I was im- 
pressed, of course. 

To learn that in 1938 the news- 
papers of this country were consum- 
ing 129 millions of tons of newsprint 
and that the demand now is for 164 
millions of tons, is revealing, espe- 
cially if you are confronted with the 
prospect of rationing that supply. 
And to consider that in 1938 news- 
print use per capita showed 52.7 
pounds for every person in the 
United States and today the alloca- 
tion is 80.8 pounds per year is an 
even more interesting statistic. Ob- 
viously, we want more people to use 
more newspapers. 

And then I got to thinking of the 
many persons outside the newspaper 
industry who were dependent on the 
production of that newsprint. The 
harvesting and trimming, the truck- 
ing, the rail transportation, the stor- 
ing, the pulping, the actual manu- 
facturing and the transportation to 
sources of consumption . . . consider 
the thousands upon thousands of 
workers needed for this one phase of 
forest utilization. 

The mind runs quickly to the 
businesses dependent on newspaper 
production alone. The merchants 
whose goods move on impetus from 
the advertisements, the financial or- 
ganizations that make the establish- 
ments possible, the informed citizen- 
ry dependent on the daily and 
weekly press. It is a continuity of 
effort and investment that becomes 
more bewildering as you try to bring 
it into focus. Yet it is, I repeat, only 
one among thousands of enterprises 


dependent on a healthy forestry in- 
dustry. 

A few days ago our agricultural 
editor startled his farm readers with 
some statistics that apparently were 
new to them, judging from the wide- 
spread response to his plea for more 
protection for our trees. He told 
them that 89 out of every 100 acres 
of forest that burn in this country 
are in the South, and that 94 out of 
every 100 incendiary woods fires are 
in this region. 

He was interested not only in the 
actual income loss to farmers who 
now farm their woodlots even as 
they do their fields, but in the many 
other distressing developments that 
accompany forest destruction. Soil 
erosion, floods, loss of wildlife that 
follow these devastations are of tre- 
mendous importance. 

I believe it is well to bring out 
the fact that 46.5% of the acres in 
forest land are owned by the farm- 
ers themselves . . . more than 90 mil- 
lion acres in the South alone. And 
then I learned from figures supplied 
by this conference that the forest 
wildfire menace is costing each of 
the 50 million men, women and chil- 
dren in our southland at least $5 a 
year, a total of 250 millions of dol- 
lars. For every dollar’s worth of 
timber burned, seven dollars are lost 
to the South’s economy in payrolls, 
income and taxes from the sale and 
distribution of products that could 
have been manufactured. 

Within 15 years, the woods-using 
industries of the South have grown 
from a one-billion-dollar status to 
more than 5 billions. I am aware 
that these figures have been widely 
distributed and are very well known 
to this assembly. 

I repeat them for purposes of em- 
phasis; an effort to impress all in the 
communications fields with the ne- 
cessity of taking the message into 
every community, into every home, 
into every seat of government so 


that all will know what we are losing 
unless adequate measures are taken 
to prevent further useless, senseless 
destruction of our forests by wild- 
fire, contrived or accidental. 

And then, while I was searching 
for information about this problem 
that might make some small imprint 
on the minds of this audience and on 
the readers of my newspaper, I re- 
ceived a series of articles by Ed Kerr 
that told the story far better than | 
shall be able to do. 

It is a shocking narrative of vil- 
lainous destruction, of indifference 
and worse on the part of the citizenry 
so dependent on this growing indus- 
try. Mr. Kerr’s series was so well 
documented with incidences of arson 
and planned destruction that we 
hesitated to print them for fear of 
giving the wicked and the irrespon- 
sible methods of operation that 
might otherwise not have occurred 
to them. 

To say the articles were impressive 
is a mild characterization. It was 
hard to believe that there were that 
many depraved persons loose in the 
community. Yet every incident cited 
was backed by unchallengeable rec- 
ords. Torch throwing, slow match 
bombs, candle and magnifying glass 
delayed actions they were all 
there, and more. 

Mr. Kerr observed that the delib- 
erate woods burner is responsible 
for 40 per cent of the fires which oc- 
cur in the South each year, a dis 
tressing figure to contemplate. There 
are many reasons for this hideous 
pursuit . . . revenge, frustration, ig- 
norance or just plain orneriness. 
The important thing is to try to 
build adequate defenses against it. 

Since the farmer is a principal 
beneficiary of the continuing growth 
of the woods industry and because 
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he is in closer proximity to those 
who do the dirty work, it is he who 
must give the real impetus to any 
effort to stamp it out. Not only 
should he participate in any force 
recruited to report and actually fight 
the conflagrations, he must make his 
legislators and law enforcement offi- 
cers understand the seriousness of 
the problem and the need to do 
something about it. 


Listen to Mr. Kerr: “The woods 
burner is hard to catch, but many 
have been caught by rangers or en- 
forcement agents of the state for- 
estry. However, although files are 
packed with woods burning cases, the 
list of convictions on deliberate fires 
in the South could be put in an office 
memo. In fact, the problem of how 
to get the courts to convict a woods 
burner when proper evidence is pro- 
duced is as knotty as the problem of 
catching him.” 

We all know that law enforcement 
is just as effective as the community 
wishes it to be. If the arsonist, the 
crank or prankster could be made to 
realize that the offense he commits 
will call for unrelenting prosecution 
and stiff prison sentences commen- 
surate with the enormity of the 
crime, I believe there will be a no- 
ticeable lessening of offenses. If our 
legislators should sincerely study the 
problem and our enforcement agen- 
cies understand the chain of distress 
these woods fires bring about, there 
would be a determined effort to 
stamp them out. 


If they could but see the panic and 
fear in the eyes of those unfortunates 
fleeing a burning community, get the 
feel of the terror and hopelessness 
that comes to anyone who has faced 
one of these conflagrations racing 
faster than the wind itself, there 
would be a change in attitudes. And 
a visit to a burned out village or 
town, the acrid smell of smoke and 
death still hovering over it, the hope- 
less, weary refugees returning to the 
charred embers of what were once 
their homes and sources of liveli- 
hood, would quickly dispel any con- 
siderations for the woods burner who 
started it all. 


There is another distressing phase 
to this. We hear so much of juvenile 
delinquency in the cities that it 
comes as something of a shock to 
find that records show in three of 
our southern states nearly 50 per 
cent of the known woods arson cases 
involve juveniles. And the incidents 
amongst youngsters are increasing. 

It is particularly ironical that they 
should be a chief agency of destruc- 
tion when what we are trying to do 
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here today is to preserve the forests 
so that they may reap the benefits. 
Tree growing is a process of years. It 
is an expanding industry because we 
have found so many new uses and 
because farmers are turning to it in 
increasing numbers seeking revenue 
tc replace that lost through sur- 
pluses in field crops. 


It is apparent, then, that some 
means must be found to convince the 
youngsters of the need for guarding 
against destruction of trees. Our 
school systems should make elemen- 
tary courses available that will em- 
phasize the importance of our for- 
ests in our economy in terms that 
will be understood and in field trips 
that will be attractive. Films and 
dramatizations should be available 
for every school room. 


D. P. Johnston, president, The American 
Forestry Association, addressed group 


These courses should not be lim- 
ited to rural schools, although they 
should have the greatest emphasis 
there. Forest protection and _har- 
vest have become so vital to all of us, 
city dweller and ruralite alike, that 
we have an obligation now to in- 
clude at least the fundamentals in 
courses designed for contemplation 
at elementary school ages. As each 
day passes, more farmers are turning 
to tree production as an important 
source of revenue, and small wonder. 

I am indebted to Jim Craig, for- 
mer Mississippi State Forester and 
now manager of Forestry Suppliers, 
for some interesting observations. 
Says Jim: “Currently we are going 


through a period of change. Timber . 


is beginning to be recognized as a 
crop. People are beginning to appre- 


ciate that timber must be accorded 
attention and care if the timber is to 
produce appreciable revenues for 
them. Tree farms are being estab- 
lished. 


“To date there is very little state 
and federal government control ex- 
ercised over the growing and _ har- 
vesting of timber. 


(a) There have been no produc- 
tion controls. Timber growers have 
never been subjected, as were agri- 
cultural folks, to a ‘kill the little 
pigs’ or ‘plow under the cotton’ pro- 
gram. 


“(b) Timber growers have never 
been subjected to any form of price 
support program. The law of supply 
and demand has controlled the price 
of timber. 

“(c) There has never been any 
form of crop insurance available to 
the timber grower. 

“(d) There has never been any 
acreage allotment imposed on tim- 
ber growers as has been done on 
growers of cotton, corn, tobacco and 
peanuts. 

“More and more people are real- 
izing that timber, properly managed, 
can produce as much cellulose per 
acre per year as can be produced by 
a crop of intensively cultivated cot- 
ton. In many cases the profit from 
the timber will be greater than the 
profit from the cotton. This produc- 
tion of cellulose gives no considera- 
tion to the utilization of lignin, 
which is the other principal compo- 
nent of wood, and which makes up 
approximately one-half of the wood 
volume. 

“The management and operation 
of timberland may be best compared 
with the management and operation 
of a factory producing goods from 
raw materials. In effect, the tree is a 
living, wood- producing machine. 
Naturally the more machines we 
have producing wood, the more 
wood we shall produce.” 

So it is quite obvious that timber 
production will be increasingly im- 
portant to us, that we must recognize 
the need for not only preserving 
what we have but be making plans 
for future growth. There must be a 
change in attitudes on the part of 
our Officials from township to state 
capitol. 

It was Amiel who said that “He 
who is silent is forgotten; he who 
abstains is taken at his word; he who 
does not advance falls back; he who 
stops is overwhelmed, distanced, 
crushed; he who ceases to grow 
greater becomes smaller; he who 
leaves off, gives up; the stationary 
condition is the end.” 
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And I am reminded, also, that 
there are two kinds of discontent in 
this world; the discontent that works 
and the discontent that wrings its 
hands. The first gets what it wants, 
and the second loses what it has. 
There is no cure for the first but 
success; and there is no cure at all 
for the second. 

We are a gregarious nation. We 
love organizations and we have many 
of them. Well, let’s use some of them 
or all of them to carry the message 
that will come from this conference. 

There should come strong liaison 


committees for press, radio and tele- 
vision, magazines and publications 
of every sort. The churches, schools, 
trade associations and governmental 
groups should be drawn into this 
fight. 

It is my experience that most or- 
ganizations are actually seeking 
something to do. Well, let’s gratify 
that desire. 

Once the picture is clearly drawn 
the people can be made to realize 
that the lives of every one of us are 
affected by what happens to our 
forests. 


We have an obligation of educa- 
tion, of protection, of tree propaga. 
tion. If we do not meet the prob. 
lems with forthrightness and eter. 
mination, then we are sacrificing the 
heritage of those who follow us. 


I would remind you of Victor Hu- 
go’s remark: “People do not lack 
strength; they lack will.” 


The people of the South have the 
will; they must be given the leader. 
ship. Let us here assembled be de. 
termined to give them that leader- 
ship. 





VEN though I am aware of the 

tremendous loss each year by 

forest fires—and also aware of 
the wealth of our forests and loss of 
employment and damage to the raw 
products which will attract future 
industry—it seems even worse hear- 
ing Mr. Ahlgren describe those 
losses. 

But, being a woman, a mother and 
homemaker—I am also thinking in 
terms of losses to my children and 
grandchildren—and all future gen- 
erations of Americans. The club 
women of the South can no longer 
merely acquiesce to the fact that for- 
est fires are destroying our wealth— 
both present and future—we must 
take militant action. We are already 
a part of an active aggressive group 
—some of the outstanding reforms 
that have taken place in this won- 
derful country of ours have been 
brought about by the General Fed- 
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eration of Women’s Clubs and the 
various state federations. We should 
put all our prestige—both as indi- 
viduals and as a group—behind this 
movement to put a stop to wild fires. 
All women in the South deplore the 
fact that 85 out of every 100 wild 
fires are in the South—but what are 
we doing about it? We must take 
this skeleton out of the closet and 
rattle it loud and long. Let’s stand 
up and be counted among those 
willing to take aggressive action to 
put a stop to the staggering blows 
being dealt against our economy— 
our homes—and our future. 

How can we begin? Certainly, we 
can prevent some of the wildfires of 
tomorrow by training our children 
1ight now—in the schools and in the 
homes. If some parents fail in this 
responsibility—then teaching conser- 
vation in the schools will bridge 
this gap. Can’t we leave this meeting 


—and go back home and explore the 
possibilities of pressing for conser- 
vation education? So many of our 
schools and colleges make no recog- 
nition whatsoever of our forest re- 
sources and the necessity for their 
wise use. I’m thinking particularly 
of my two little grandchildren back 
in Atlanta. I'll see that they know 
the importance of our forests, water, 
and soil—but what about the ma- 
jority of children who are growing 
up oblivious (through no fault of 
their own) of their complete de- 
pendence upon our resources. Will 
your children be informed? 

Most of us have been in PTA’s— 
or are now active in this group. 
Isn’t this a place where the women 
of the South can make their voices 
heard? Let’s go home and try! 

When I was state president of the 
Georgia Federation of Women's 
Clubs—I came to realize more clear- 
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ly than ever—that the women must 
become interested in conservation 
and do something about it. We set 
about to do just this—and during my 
administration—we started three for- 
ests of our own—the very first one 
being planted at Tallulah Falls 
§chool in north Georgia, which is 
owned and operated by the Georgia 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. You 
see— we were actually practicing 
what we preached—teaching the 
children in our own school to learn 
the importance of our forests. The 
children, themselves, helped to put 
the little trees in the ground. We 
also have a 20-acre forest on the 
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and I’m very proud to be a part of 
this work—but it is being done by 
too few women. What we have to 
do, I think, is interest more women 
in this work. Once a woman takes 
the time and interest to become a 
conservationist — nothing in the 
world can ever change her—and she 
can convince her husband to become 
one, too! Some of you may smile at 
this statement— but you know it’s 
true. 

The Forest Service, with the help 
of many state forestry organizations 
and private industry, has just com- 
pleted a three-year study on the for- 
est resources of this great country of 


concerned about something—and go 
to work on it—then you know as 
well as I that something will—and 
usually does happen. 

Another loss which we should con- 
sider is the fact that many of our 
recreational areas are destroyed or 
damaged in a forest fire—and, in 
these days of rush and stress—our 
recreational areas are needed more 
than ever—and they become more 
valuable each year as the use and 
need for them goes steadily upward. 

What I’m saying to you here to- 
day is that women have a tremen- 
dous stake in what happens to the 
forest resources of the South—and 
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(Left) Mrs. Henry Powell, Louisiana, Mrs. Albert Lambe, Florida, Mrs. John I. Jones, Arkansas, Miss Elizabeth 


Mason, Director, Women’s Activities, Forest Service, Mrs. Marion Weatherford, Oregon, Mrs. Samuel Levy, Louisiana 


Chattahoochee National Forest near 
Toccoa, Georgia— and another in 
south Georgia at the entrance to the 
Okefenokee Swamp Park. These 
forests are all signed—calling atten- 
tion to all who might pass—that the 
Georgia Federation of Women’s 
Clubs knows the importance of our 
forests —of protecting them against 
wild fires—and of managing them 
wisely. Every woman in this room— 
and every woman in the South—can 
do something to help in the conser- 
vation field—and don’t you think we 
should — when it is conservatively 
€éstimated that for every dollar’s 
worth of timber burned—seven dol- 
lars are lost to the South’s economy 
in employment, incomes, sales and 
distribution of forest products? Can 
we afford not to do something? 

_ Some very outstanding work is be- 
ing done by the club women of the 
South in the conservation field— 
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ours, in which they tell us that the 
population is expected to reach 210 
million by 1975—as compared to 166 
million now. This means that liter- 
ally millions of additional children 
will be knocking at the door of our 
schools—it means that more school 
buildings, homes, and all sorts of 
wood products will be needed in the 
future. These children need and are 
entitled to expect—a high standard 
of living—and it’s up to you and me 
to see that they have it. How can this 
be done — if we sit idly by and see 
thousands of acres of timber in the 
South destroyed year after year by 
wild fires? If the women of the 
South really get aroused over this 
situation—wake up to the fact that 
more money is wasted on forest fires 
than the total cost of crime in this 
country—then surely more progress 
can and will be made in fire preven- 
tion efforts. When women really get 


the Nation—but let’s whip this wild 
fire problem in our own part of the 
country—now—and stop this sense- 
less waste of one of our most valua- 
ble products — wood — with all its 
uses. If those of us who are in a po 
sition to help insure the well being 
and happiness of generations to fol- 
low do not do so—then, certainly, 
we have failed in our responsibility. 

After I accepted this invitation to 
attend this meeting—I did consider- 
able reading on the forest fire situa- 
tion in the South — and what I 
learned was appalling. Personally, I 
shall leave this meeting more deter- 
mined than ever to do all I can— 
and to get other women to do the 
same —to help stop this shameful 
waste of our forest resources. I hope 
every man and woman in this room 
will do the same. It is, indeed, a 
challenge to us all! 





Assisting with registra- 
tion is V. E. Smith, 
left, chief enforcement 


officer for the L. F. C. 





Wolfgang Koehler, left, 
Forestry Secretary, Ger- 
man Embassy, and J. 
L. Van Camp, presi- 
dent Can. For. Assn. 





State Foresters (I. to r.) 
Fred Lang, Ark., Don 
Stauffer, Oklahoma, 
George Dean, Virginia 

















La. group (from left) 


C. F. Delany, LFC; Dist. 


Att’y. C. C. Minard; 
Mecom Brown, LFC; 
Judge Clyde Russell 








Among Southern Pine Association representatives Dr. and Mrs. Wilson Compton, New York, flew down | 
(left) Sec’y-Mgr. Stanley Deas, Pres. Leon Clancy for conference. Dr. Compton is Vice President of AFA 
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H. M. Roller, Intl. Paper Co. (1); R. P. BaRoss, Cat. Tractor 


Gov.’s Kennon (1.) and Faubus (r.) with AFA Pres. Johnston 


FIRE WAS “EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS” 


Brig. Gen. R. W. Mayo, Com., Ft. Stewart with foresters (r.) B. Lufburrow, Ft. Stewart (1.), W. R. Becton, Ft. McPherson 

















N just such a spring day as 

this 36 years ago I was work- 

ing for a lumber company 
in one of our southeastern states. 
We were running out some land 
lines across logged-off land with the 
hope that someone might buy it. 

I remember that we were eating 
lunch with our backs comfortably 
propped against small trees and were 
enjoying the warm spring sunshine. 
For amusement—and perhaps to 
postpone going back to work—each 
member of our small survey crew 
had flicked a lighted match into the 
dead leaves to see whose little fire 
would spread over the largest area 
in five or ten minutes. None burned 


more than a few square yards, and 
when we got up to leave we more 
or less kicked out the fires around 


the edges. Maybe all the fire was 
extinguished, maybe not. 

That same morning had been a 
bit on the nippy side, so while the 
boss hunted for the starting corner 
we built a warming fire. Maybe 
we extinguished it; probably we just 
kicked at it to scatter the burning 
sticks and then went on our way. 

I am sure, however, that neither 
I nor any of our party gave much 
thought to what might happen if 
smoldering embers of our little fires 
started larger fires. What if they 
did? No harm would be done. 
Land that wasn’t fit for plowing 
wasn’t thought to be good for much 
of anything except possibly for bird 
shooting. Cutover forest land, even 
with a good stand of small trees, 
wasn’t considered very valuable. The 
only time anyone ever worried about 
fire in the woods was when it got 
too close to buildings or fences. 

And anyway, all the people I knew 
thought that fire was really a good 
thing for the woods. It got rid of 
all kinds of vermin—ticks and chig- 
gers, cotton weevils, and maybe it 
might scorch out a few snakes. Fire 
opened up the woods and made it 
easier for the hogs and cows to get 
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around. Even if it wasn’t helpful, 
fire in the woods certainly wasn’t 
harmful. What could it hurt? There 
wasn’t anything there of value to be 
damaged. Or so people thought 36 
years ago. 

Today I am more than half-way 
embarrassed to tell you this. But 
such an attitude toward fire in the 
woods at that time was not an ex- 
ception to the rule. It was the 
general attitude, what everybody be- 
lieved. I had gone to a one-room 
country school, and at the noon 
“big recess” we boys often set fires 
in the “branch” behind the school 
house, though for what purpose 
I’ve forgotten. I have not forgotten 
that our teacher used to watch us 
with a sort of idle curiosity and 
evidently saw no reason why we 
shouldn’t amuse ourselves in that 
way if we wanted to. If fire in the 
woods was a bad thing, certainly 
no one ever told me. 

Evidently a good many people 
still haven’t had the word—or if 
they have been told that fire in the 
woods is a bad thing they haven’t 
been convinced. For right now— 
this year—the 16 states represented 
at this conference will have: 

85 percent of all forest fires in the 
United States. 

81 percent of all man-caused for- 
est fires in the United States. 

94 percent of all incendiary woods 
fires in the United States. 

89 percent of the total forest area 
burned in the United States. 

80 percent of the area still not 
getting organized protection from 
fire. 

That’s why this conference was 
called—to do something about wild 
fire in southern forests. 

That’s why today I am delighted 
to see here southerners from all 
walks of life—bankers, newspaper 
editors, representatives of women’s 
clubs, folks from the schools, state 
governors, district attorneys, county 
sheriffs and other law-enforcement 


officers, men high up in management 
of railroads and pulp and _ paper 
companies, state legislators, land 
owners, chambers of commerce peo- 
ple, a cross-section of the economic 
and social structure of the whole 
South. I think this is fine. It’s 
more than fine; it’s wonderful. The 
job that needs to be done can be 
done, and this group can do it. 

Now I certainly don’t want to 
leave with you any impression that 
nothing at all has been done to drive 
wildfire out of the woods. Much 
has been accomplished, especially in 
the past 5 or 10 years. So this con- 
ference doesn’t have to start from 
scratch. On the contrary, there is 
a good, solid foundation on which 
to build. Much of the preliminary 
hard work has already been done. 
If we put our minds and energies to 
the task, we can easily get away to 
a flying start. 

I want to brag a little about what 
has been done. Bear with me for 
a few minutes while I point with 
pride. For there really is much for 
many people to be proud of. 

In every one of these 16 states 
there is now an established fire-con- 
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trol organization, with experienced 
personnel, ready to go—and going 
now. Organized protection against 
woods fires in the South began in 
a very few states some 40 years ago, 
but little progress was made until 
about the mid-twenties when Con- 
gress passed the Clarke-McNary Act 
and offered federal financial and 


one of these 16 states, the protection 
organization is headed by a pro- 
fessionally trained forester. The 
state foresters now have 4,000 full- 
time, year-long employees and hire 
additional men during the more 
critical fire seasons. For fire con- 
trol on state and private forest lands 
less than $350,000 was available 30 


effective prevention of fires, legisla- 
tion and law enforcement, ways and 
means to build greater public aware- 
ness of the need for wildfire preven- 
tion. We will not be spending much 
time on the specific techniques of 
fire suppression. Yet, I’m sure that 
all of us recognize the vital necessity 
of extinguishing the fires which de- 





ference. 





Forest Ranger Paul Holland, of Goldsboro, North 
Carolina, who was seriously injured while fighting 
an incendiary fire near Asheville in October, 1952, 
received a distinguished service award for heroism 
from the first Southern Forest Fire Prevention Con- 





“One Who Gave Much” 


The award was made by Richard E. McArdle, 
Chief, Forest Service, who, in lauding the men who 
fight forest fires, interrupted his address to present 
the conference plaque to Mr. Holland. The plaque 
bore the inscription ““To honor the devoted men in 
public and private service who fight the wildfires in 
southern forests this tribute is awarded to one of 
them who gave much.” 

Delegates to the conference arose and gave Hol- 
land an ovation when Chief McArdle described 


how the young man lost the fingers and thumbs on 
both of his hands and suffered grievous leg injuries 
when he was cut off from help in a series of fires 
that were started by an incendiarist north of Ashe- 


ville. 


woods.” 


“Paul, I’m proud to shake your hand,” Chief 
McArdle observed after declaring, “I want to praise, 
to pay tribute to the men and women who have 
given of their time and strength to combat one of 
the worst enemies of the South—wildfire in the 








other assistance to the states. In our 
office in Washington hangs a draw- 
ing made in 1923. It illustrates the 
situation as it was in 1923. Over 
on one side are eight men fighting 
a woods fire. They represent the 
eight states having, at that time, at 
least some kind of fire-control organ- 
ization. Actually only seven men 
are on the fire line; the eighth, Ala- 
bama, is portrayed as heading to- 
ward the fire because it wasn’t until 
a year later, in 1924, that this state 
got its fire-control organization es- 
tablished. Over on the other side 
of the picture is a group of men 
sitting and standing around while 
fire sweeps through the forest in 
front of them. They represent the 
states making, at that time, no or- 
ganized effort to combat forest fires. 
Half the states represented at to- 
day’s conference were in that do- 
nothing group in 1923. Today— 
there aren’t any of the 16 states in 
the folded hands group. 

Not only does every state have a 
fire-control organization; every state 
also has a stronger organization than 
it had a few years back. In every 
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years ago. Today some $16 million 
is available. And just a mere recital 
of state-owned fire-fighting equip- 
ment on the job today would thrill 
any old-timer who 25 or 30 years 
ago struggled to get along with a 
few beat-up rakes and shovels. 

Despite steadily increasing costs 
of doing the job, 135 million unpro- 
tected acres have been moved over 
to the protected side of the ledger. 
Despite steadily increasing oppor- 
tunities for more and more fires such 
as come with more people in the 
woods, more roads into forested 
areas, more use of the woods gener- 
ally, more land clearing, and so on, 
the acreage burned per million acres 
protected has been cut two-thirds. 
As one measure of this increase in 
effectiveness, the average fire today 
is only one-fourth as large as the 
average fire of 30 years ago. 

Some time during this meeting it 
would be fitting to give recognition 
to the great contributions of a large 
group of men — and women — not 
represented here except, perhaps, by 
a few individuals. We are meeting 
to discuss procedures to use for more 





spite our best efforts do start. Fight- 
ing fire is hard, difficult, often dan- 


gerous work. The hours are long, 
and working conditions range only 
from bad to worse, never better. 
The rate of pay is low, and lots of 
fire fighting in the South has been 
done by unpaid volunteers. So I 
want to praise, to pay tribute to the 
men and women who have given of 
their time and strength to combat 
one of the worst enemies of the 
South—wildfire in the woods. To 
the accomplishments of these people 
I also point with great pride. Un- 
sung and often unrewarded, they de- 
serve our thanks. 

And I need to point out that 
while my comments are aimed main- 
ly and more specifically at privately 
owned: forest land and to state fire- 
control agencies, what I say applies 
also to federally owned land and to 
fire-contro] activities of federal agen- 
cies. The same kinds of fire-preven- 
tion and suppression problems are 
found on federal land. Federal agen- 


_cies likewise have made great prog- 


ress; but like their sister agencies in 
(Please turn to page 83) 
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Moderator, Governor Orval E. Faubus, Ark. (standing) with panelists (1. to r.) District Attorney Boyce Holle- 
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fires swept up Pisgah Ridge in 

western North Carolina. The 
first fire was caused by a fisherman’s 
abandoned campfire. This fire roared 
up to and over the Blue Ridge Park- 
way and spotted fires miles ahead of 
the main blaze. Fast action by fire 
suppression crews nearly had the 
fire under control. Then a tragic 
thing happened. A bear hunter, dis- 
eruntled because his long-time hunt- 
ing area had been made a wildlife 
refuge, set another series of fires up 
the West Fork of Pigeon River. 
Eventually all of the fires merged, 
end, together, they burned over four- 
teen thousand acres of timber-pro- 
ducing land. Good police action re- 
sulted in the arrest of the arsonist. 
He was tried and convicted in fed- 
eral court and sentenced to seven 
years in prison. But the fisherman 


[: April of 1942 several bad forest 


was never apprehended. Since fire 
breeds fire, I think you will agree 
that the fisherman was just as guilty 
as the arsonist. 

Because of those fires, public 
opinion in that section of western 
North Carolina got a real shot in 
the arm. During the fires, the gov- 
ernor of North Carolina called out 
the national guard to help, and the 
press carried big headlines. Local in- 
dustries provided man power to 
fight the fires and in the end partial 
justice prevailed. I am sure you will 
agree that this was a very expensive 
way to get forest fire prevention 
across. Perhaps the only way to cure 
that arsonist was by law enforcement 
—but surely the fisherman could 
have been reached by some forest 
fire prevention message: either on his 
fishing license, at the checking sta 
tion, or by personal contact on the 
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stream. Remember, this event oc- 
curred in April 1942. The national 
campaigns of the Keep America 
Green and the Cooperative Forest 
Fire Prevention Program had just 
been born and mass education of the 
ublic on a nationwide scale had 
hardly begun. 

Let’s look at the picture today. As 
the director of the Cooperative For- 
est Fire Prevention Campaign for 
the past ten years . . . and as a native 
of Georgia, I feel I can speak with 
some authority on the effects of that 
campaign on the South. As you 
know, the Smokey Bear campaign— 
as it is most generally referred to 
by the public—is definitely a mass 
educational program. I'd like to use 
it to illustrate what has been done 
and what still needs to be done to 
end the South’s forest fire menace 
through mass education. 

In 1942 the forest fire situation 
was especially bad. At the same time 
our country was engaged in an all- 
cut war effort. Many folks were sure 
keeping the home fires burning— 
208,000 forest fires that burned over 
32 million acres of forest land. Fires 
were a definite threat to the war 
production effort. Wood was an im- 
portant war material; men couldn’t 
be diverted to fight forest fires; mili- 
tary installations were being threat- 
ened by these fires; the smoke was 
messing up pilot training and trans- 
portation. So a group of civic 
minded advertising people asked 
The Advertising Council (then The 
War Council) to set up, as a public 
service, a forest fire prevention cam- 
paign. This program was built up 
from the start by the state forestry 
departments and the U. S. Forest 
Service. It was one of the first pro- 
grams adopted by the Council and 
perhaps illustrates better than any 
other campaign how potent public 
service advertising can be in condi- 
tioning our people through mass 
education. 

Since that first year of World War 
Il, the South has made fine gains in 
reducing the number of fires—down 
29,418 since 1942, and acreage burned 
—down 22 million acres. This reduc- 
tion also reflects, in part, the better 
fire control efforts of the suppression 
crews, as well as better detection and 
the placing of more forest land un- 
der protection. But fire prevention 
is the vehicle on which public opin- 
ion rides, and we know that if the 
people had not been conditioned 
through mass education to fire con- 
trol needs, we might not have the 
successful suppression work that is 
being carried on today. 

(Turn to page 74) 
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“Budding Off the Trees” 


That’s what people in the Ozarks used to call woods burning, Gov. 
Faubus recalled. Then the national forests came. They did a “’Sell- 
ing’ job. Fires diminished. And the woods became green once again 


Orval E. Faubus, governor of Arkansas, went back to his boyhood 

in the Ozarks to recall that “we set fires everywhere, far and wide. 
Never a fall, or a winter, or a spring season passed but what we burned 
all of the woods that could burn and I'd hate to tell you how many fires 
my own hands have set, because in the winter time, the fire creeping along 
the mountains at night had a sort of fascination for me. 


“Then we felt too, as Mr. McArdle expressed it, that it made better 
range for the livestock, it helped to destroy ticks and chiggers, some of the 
pests of the Ozarks, and even snakes, and we thought it even helped to 
clear out the woods. But many in the region observed as we grew older 
and we worked in the timber for a livelihood, and I might say until I was 
18 years of age every bit of sustenance for my family and myself came from 
the fields and from the forests. . .. And yet we did damage to ourselves 
all unmindful of what we were doing. . . . We found that the fire had 
seared the trees to where the best part was lost. Then too, as the woods 
burned season after season, the new grounds which we cleared became less 
fertile. And we began to note that it seemed to be raining harder than it 
used to—although the weather bureau didn’t indicate that. 

“As Dr. McArdle asks, “Why, even in this late date do people still 
persist in burning the woods?’ We in that region observed the change 
that was brought about. It was fortunate that my village of Combs 
came in the confines of a national forest. Well, when the national forest 
was established, one of the biggest problems was fire. So the Forest Service 
established an educational program and the principle they used was a 
series of free movies and they were among the first I ever saw in my life. 
Of course, a free picture show got everyone. Everybody came. They all 
came with the families if it was close enough to walk, if not on horse back 
or in carriages. And these movies portrayed graphically the damage to 
the timber. It showed the destruction to the range. I can very well re- 
member as a small boy when there was a wild pea vine that grew abun- 
dantly through the Ozarks and the seed furnished food for the wild turkey 
and other game, but that vine disappeared because it couldn’t stand the 
ravages of fire, and then disappeared the turkey because there was no food 
left. Then the movies showed the erosion brought about on the soil when 
protecting leaf cover was removed. Then it showed the uses of wood— 
how the forest provided the materials for the bedstead on which we slept, 
the chairs we sat on, the table from which we ate, and finally the coffin, 
the wood of our grave, and it made a strong and indelible impression in 
the minds of these people everyone of whom burned the woods at every 
opportunity and thought there was nothing wrong with it. 

“Now, the point I wish to make is this, that the Forest Service did a 
selling job. The people changed their attitudes and it wasn’t brought 
about by investigation and law enforcement but by this method of edu- 
cation of the people. .. .” 

This is the major step that must be taken in the South—that of edu- 
cating, of selling the people on the importance of forest fire prevention, 
Governor Faubus stressed again. “And I might again emphasize, as one 
of the speakers did this morning, that it is just as important to educate 
the youth in the cities as well as those of the rural areas because with a 


car it’s easy to drive along the country road and toss out a match and set 
fire to the woods and be gone... .” 


Sonat’ as moderator of the panel on fire prevention, the Hon. 


Delving back into his Ozark memories once again, Gov. Faubus re- 
called that people in that region used to refer to their springtime fire 
setting operations as “budding off the trees.” Originally, few people knew 
the damage these repeated fires did to the forests. Gradually, they learned, 
however. And selling the forests and their multiple values was what 
achieved the necessary results. 
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HIS conference sounds a key- 

note in seeking a solution to 

one of the most perplexing 
problems of our day and time. 

Never before in mankind’s history 
have we been so cognizant of the im- 
portant role our forests play in the 
growing economy of civilized peo- 
ple. Yet, we are confronted with 
these startling facts which bring us 
together here today, namely; that 
85 per cent of all forest fires in the 
nation are in the South; that 89 per 
cent of all forest lands burned are 
in the South; and that 94 per cent 
of all intentionally set fires are in 
the South. 

These facts point conclusively to 
the frank realization that while for- 
estry has made tremendous strides in 
the minds of our people, the value of 
property rights associated with the 
forestry program has not been placed 
upon a plane with similar property 
rights in our society in the thinking 
of the great mass of the people. 

It is not too difficult in the crimi- 
nal courts to convict a defendant of 
theft. The old expression that all 
the world hates a thief is certainly 
true in the enforcement of criminal 
law. Since the earliest days of the 
law and the harshness of old crimi- 
nal punishment when the hand of a 
thief was cut off for the first offense 
and the other hand for the second, 
mankind has treated with bitter con- 
tempt the individual who steals the 
property belonging to another. 

Under the law in most of our 
states, if a man steals a cow, a tire, a 
bicycle, or any other personal prop- 
erty or money of the value of $25.00 
or more, he is guilty of grand lar- 
ceny and upon conviction may be 
sentenced to serve a maximum of five 
years in the state penitentiary. Sim- 
ple burglary, that is to say the break- 
ing and entering of a building of 
another with the felonious intent to 
steal or commit other felony, wheth- 
er the culprit does so or not, carries 
a penalty in the various states rang- 
ing from one year to twenty-five 
years, and juries are never reluctant 
to convict of burglary where the evi- 
dence warrants such a conviction. 
Arson, the crime of deliberately and 
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By BOYCE HOLLEMAN 


District Attorney, Wiggins, Mississippi 


maliciously burning a_ dwelling 
house or building, although some- 
times difficult to prove, is a crime 
which is revolting to the juror and 
which leads him to a prompt convic- 
tion upon presentation of evidence 
which points reasonably to the guilt 
of the accused. Yet, these same jurors 
when presented with a criminal 
charge against an accused involving 
the deliberate burning of the woods 
and destruction of forests, the prop- 
erty of another, are reluctant to 
indict or convict. 

Thus, we are confronted with a 
factual situation where juries will 
convict a man of stealing a bicycle 
worth thirty dollars, of breaking the 
front door of a house, or of burning 
a building or a house, no matter 
what its value, and at the same time, 
fail to convict the individual who 
deliberately sets a fire which destroys 
forest property of another of the 
value of fifty thousand dollars or 
even more. I am speaking now from 
my own experience in the courtroom 
and I am sure, looking at the figure 
of 94 per cent of all intentional set 
fires being in the South, that this has 
been your experience too. The law 
and the courts draw their strength 
from the conscience and thinking of 
the juror who occupies the jury box 
in the court rooms across our land. 
In a criminal case, once the jury has 
said not guilty by its verdict, the 
state is finished. It has no appeal, 
and if a deliberate violation of the 
law has been ignored, a serious blow 
has been struck not only to that law 
but to the whole structure of our 
law. What makes the difference in 
the attitude of jurors toward the 
property rights involved in the 
crimes of larceny, burglary, and ar- 
son and in the property rights in- 
volved in the forest lands of another? 

In seeking an answer to this ques- 
tion and to what the law and the 
courts can do about it, we must first 
recall to our thinking the primary 
function, purpose and goal of the 
criminal law. The law does not 
punish for the crime which it out- 
lines seeking vengeance on the indi- 
vidual who stands charged. The law 
punishes the accused in the hope 


that by punishing him for the of 
fense charged, others living in the 
same society will be deterred from 
committing a similar act. The crim- 
inal law, then, punishes not for ven- 
geance but for its deterrent effect 
upon others. 

The jury, then, in the application 
of the criminal law to the individual 
must see two basic things in their 
thinking. First, in the particular 
criminal act charged, they must see a 
threat to them and to the society of 
which they are a part. Second, they 
must be satisfied that the individual 
committing the act knows that he 
commits an injurious act against his 
fellow man. In the law this second 
proposition is known as criminal in- 
tent and is expressed in the Latin 
maxim, actus non facit reum, nisi 
mens sit rea, which means “an act 
does not make one guilty unless his 
mind is guilty.” 

We must, it seems to me, in the 
law and in the courts, meet these 
two basic propositions in the minds 
of our juries before we can even an- 
ticipate success through the law and 
the courts. 

It is not difficult for the jury to 
recognize the threat to their own 
personal property in the case of theft 
and to their homes and property in 
the case of burglary and arson. They 
can easily visualize without argu- 
ment the society of yesteryear when 
the criminal law relating to these 
crimes against property was not en- 
forced. The jury in these cases can 
immediately see the deterrent effect 
upon others that the enforcement of 
the criminal law involved in these 
cases against property has had upon 
their commission in the society in 
which they live. Thus, visualizing 
the threat imposed to an orderly so- 
ciety by such offenses and the de- 
terrent effect upon others by speedily 
punishing such offenders, the jury 
acts and indicts or convicts. 

It is imperative, therefore, in or- 
der to meet this first basic proposi- 
tion that we demonstrate with fac- 
tual information the forest fire threat 
to our economy here in the south- 
land. This information must be im- 
parted over and over again to the 
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“The forests of our Southland cry out 


public, to citizens everywhere and 
particularly to the rising genera- 
tions, for from these ranks will come 
the jurors about whom we speak. 
We have made and are making great 
progress in that direction. 

However, when the jury has seen 
the threat involved in the particular 
criminal act charged, they must still 
be satisfied that the individual com- 
mits the act with a guilty mind. In 
my humble judgment, it is this latter 
basic principle which we have not 
yet overcome in the minds of many 
of our citizens. One of the worst 
“growing pains” that the forestry 
program in the South has experi- 
enced is the idea that people have an 
inherent right to “burn the woods.” 
Most of the time the best defense 
that a defendant has to a charge of 
burning the woods is that his father, 
his grandfather, and his great-grand- 
father did so before him and he sees 
nothing criminal in his act. In his 
thinking this basic and inherent 
right is as real as any right secured 
for him by the Constitution of the 
United States. Thus, though his acts 
are guilty, his mind is not guilty of 
any criminal intent. This, to you, 
may sound facetious and it may be 
so, but in the solution of this prob- 
lem we must face realistically the ex- 
istence of this so-called inherent 
right. It has had and continues to 
have a most powerful effect upon a 
jury and all too often draws such 
sympathy as to prevent the enforce- 
ment of the law. 

The existence of this so-called in- 
herent right may not be as foolish as 
is supposed at first glance. There 
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was a time in the dawn of man when 
even a wife could become the prop- 
erty of another for the taking. Our 
English ancestors attached no prop- 
erty rights whatsoever in a dog and 
only recently so far as the law is con- 
cerned have we recognized property 
rights in a dog. Even so, today the 


for justice, that they may grow green 


stealing of a dog, even though he 
may be worth a thousand dollars, is 
still petite larceny in most states. 
There was a time in our southland 
not too far removed when people 
cut timber wherever they pleased 
and no one complained. Only in 
recent years have our statutes been 
revised to bring timber under grand 
larceny. There was a time not too 
far removed when forestry practice 
as such was unknown and it was not 
only customary but thought to be 
necessary to burn the woods prior to 
the coming of spring to remove ticks, 
undergrowth, bring on green grass 
and, strangely enough, make the 
timber grow. These are but a few 
examples of how far our thinking 
has progressed. The so-called in- 
herent right to burn the woods is a 
product of the past era that still 
plagues us today. Until we have an 
enlightened citizenry, the second 
basic proposition in the mind of our 
juries cannot be completely over- 
come. 

I have devoted a great deal of dis- 
cussion to the jury itself for under 
our law no man may be tried for a 
crime of the degree of a felony with- 
out first having been indicted by a 
grand jury of his peers. In the grand 
jury room and the jury room there 
still remains the only shroud of se- 
crecy in our judicial system. We 
zealously guard this secrecy and 


properly so because it is basic to our 
system of justice that the jury be 
allowed to deliberate freely and un- 
influenced by any outside force or 
forces. The most convincing argu- 
ments leading to convictions in crim- 
inal cases are not always made: by 
the attorneys in the courtroom, but 
more often are made by the in- 
formed jurors during the delibera- 
tion of the jury. This, then, is the 
reason why we must meet these two 
basic tests that I have outlined in 
order that the juries may be com- 
posed of informed citizens who :see 
the threat of forest fire to the econ- 
omy of the people and who are will- 
ing to enforce the law to prevent it. 

Of course, of equal importance in 
the role that the law and the courts 
must play in forest fire protection is 
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again and ripen into future harvests.” 


the need for a good’ basic law that 
covers effectively and adequately the 
crime sought to be charged. I shall 
not attempt in these brief remarks 
to cover the laws of the various states 
represented here, but with your in- 
dulgencé I should like to refer to the 
law which we passed in 1954 in the 
state of Mississippi dealing with this 
problem, Prior to 1954 in Missis- 
sippi, and I am sure that may still be 
true in:some of the states represented 
here, it was only a misdemeanor to 
burn the woods and the punishment 
was no more severe than that pro- 
vided for reckless driving or any 
other misdemeanor. In 1954, we 
amended our statute relating to the 
firing of the woods and I would like 
to quote that statute here. It is Sec- 
tion 2157 of the Mississippi Code of 
1942 as amended by Chapter 222 of 
the laws of 1954: 
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Sec. 2157. Firing woods. If any 
person willfully, maliciously, and 
feloniously sets on fire any woods, 
meadow, marsh, field or prairie, 
not his own, he shall be guilty of 
a felony and shall, upon convic- 
tion, be sentenced to the state 
penitentiary for not more than 
two (2) years nor less than one 
(1) year, or fined not less than 
two hundred dollars ($200.00) or 
both, in the discretion of the 
court. 

2. If any person negligently 
and wantonly causes fire to be 
communicated to any woods, 
meadow, marsh, field or prairie 
not his own, he shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor and shall, on con- 
viction, be fined not less than 
twenty dollars ($20.00) nor more 
than five hundred dollars 
($500.00) or imprisoned in the 
county jail not more than three 
(3) months, or both, in the discre- 
tion of the court. 

We believe that this law adequate- 
ly meets the need for criminal pun- 
ishment in the burning of the woods. 

It covers two basic situations in- 
volved. First, the deliberate and ma- 
licious setting on fire of woods, 
meadow, marsh, field, or prairie be- 
longing to another is a felony pun- 
ishable with a maximum imprison- 
ment of two years in the State Peni- 
tentiary. Thus, for the first time in 
our law, we have classified the indi- 






















































vidual who burns the woods in the 
same classification of the law that 
covers the arsonist, the thief, and the 
burglar. The law for the first time in 
cur state has adequately recognized 
the felonious nature of the act of de- 
liberate firing of the woods and the 
need for severe punishment as a de- 
terrent to prevent and discourage 
such criminal acts. 

In the second place, this act covers 
a situation where a fire is caused 
wantonly and negligently to be com- 
municated to the woods, meadow, 
marsh, field, or prairie of another. 
The law characterizes this act as a 
misdemeanor because of the absence 
of deliberate and malicious intent to 
set the fire. The distinction between 
these two situations covered by the 
law by analogy might well be said to 
be the difference between murder 
and manslaughter. Murder, being 
the unlawful and felonious killing of 
another with malice aforethought or 
deliberate design to effect the death 
of the deceased. The crime of man- 
slaughter on the other hand may 
arise out of the culpable and wanton 
negligence of the accused, as for ex- 
ample, in the driving of an automo- 
Lile where such negligence is wanton 
in its nature — wanton negligence 
being defined as an act which is 
committed with reckless indifference 
to the consequences thereof and to 
the rights of others which may be 
involved as a result of the act. 
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Thus, where the fire is deliberate] 
set, we have a felony, and where the 
fire is set even on one’s own land 
under such conditions that it is neg- 
ligently spread to adjoining land, 
and such negligence is wanton, then 
a misdemeanor is committed. 

If your state has not yet made the 
transition from the characterizing 
the act of burning the woods as a 
misdemeanor to that of a felony as 
this act has done, I earnestly recom. 
mend that you advocate the passage 
of such legislation. Law enforcement 
officers and the courts are powerless 
to aid you in the solution of the 
problem without an adequate and 
workable law. 

Daniel Webster once said, “Jus- 
tice, sir, is the great interest of man 
on earth.” The forests of our south- 
land cry out for justice, that they 
may grow green again and ripen 
into future harvests. This, then, is 
our quest and the common interest 
of all our people. Let us not with 
impatience in moments of discour- 
agement condemn the sacred Ameri- 
can right of trial by jury. It is the 
most perfect system of justice ever 
devised in man’s ageless and eternal 
struggle for justice. I am confident 
that from an enlightened citizenry 
justice, though slowly, will surely 
come. As John Galsworthy once said, 
“Justice is a machine that, when 
someone has once given it the start- 
ing push, rolls on of itself.” 









By JAMES E. MIXON 


State Forester of Louisiana 


NEW industrial colossus has 
A arisen here in the South and 

the nature of its appetite 
makes wood one of the key props in 
the region’s entire economy. We 
southerners are blessed with the 
privilege of having fifty percent of 
the nation’s privately owned forest 
land area. Trees here reproduce 
and grow second to no other area in 
the world. Unfortunately, however, 
we are also second to none in the 
number of man-caused forest fires. 
By now you know we have 85 per- 








cent of the nation’s fires and are 
cursed with 94 percent of the na- 
tion’s deliberately set forest fires. 
Thus cursed we wear a flaming 
and smokey black shroud woven for 
us by pusillanimous social misfits 
less descriptively expressed by one 


simple word—ARSONISTS. For 
about thirty years we have trotted, 
like a stifled horse, on the treadmill 
of futile and inconclusive worry 
about stopping woods burning 
through the media of educating 
folks. Some of us southerners in 
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recent years have realized that edu- 
cation just won't “take” on some 
people and have injected investi- 
gation and arrests into our educa- 
tional programs. Education, nicely 
mixed with law enforcement, 1s 
having a telling effect too, on the 
careless brush burner, the field 
cleaning farmer, the wash pot Negro 
and the hunter who gets‘too eager. 
We who have seasoned our educa- 
tional programs with investigation 
and arrests spend thousand upon 
thousands of hours following horse 
tracks from the scene of multiple 
fire sets, trying to trace an auto- 
mobile with an odd tire defect noted 
in the track left at the scene of the 
fire origin and a multitude of other 
often nebulous evidence and leads 
left by the twisted arsonist. 


Folks, for the next few minutes 
allotted me, bear with a plain man 
and allow some blunt and plainly 
outspoken words. This will proba- 
bly prove too astounding information 
to some of you. Remember what a 
practical necessity a gourd used to be 
in the household for carrying water? 
The gourd no longer has any prac- 
tical use in the southern household, 
because we turn on the water and 
fill a glass for our drink. Now we 
have a species, variety or some other 
offshoot of people in the South who 
are just as outdated and unneces- 
sary as the old fashion gourd dipper: 
The deliberate woods burner. We 
have a few thousand of them in the 
South. We suspect if you followed 
one of these thugs while they were 
slipping quietly through the pine- 
straw-matted forest you would hear 
a sound similar to the seed of a dry 
gourd flipping around in the breeze. 
The forward movement of their feet 
causes a gentle and rhythmic move- 
ment of the head and the immature, 
loose brain cells thus bring on the 
same effect as the gourd. 

ARSONISTS in the woods: These 
sub-humans fall into three groups: 
the mentally twisted, the antisocial 
individualist, and the destructively 
inclined immature. Generally speak- 
ing, they are the have-nots who 
never had, never will have and want 
to keep us from having. They are a 
liability to a community, state, na- 
tion and world. So humanly ineff- 
cient are these people that they 
strive not for the world conquest 
that did a handful of madmen dur- 
ing the past forty years, but rather 
seem contented with small area de- 
struction to suit their own limited 


emotional and pseudo-economic 
needs. 
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Why, some of you may ask and 
certainly some back in your home 
states will say, should this man be 
permitted to use such unpleasant 
viciousness when stating who causes 
the South’s woods burning problem. 
The answer is one of elementary 
simplicity and a basic concept of 
human right since the beginning 
of man: “A MAN HAS A RIGHT 
TO DEFEND HIS OWN,” this is 
a truism throughout the world re- 
gardless of the governmental doc- 
trine to which one subscribes or is 
subjected. The hundreds of thou- 
sands of southern forest landowners 
are determined to make this truism 
—a man has a right to defend his 
own—a fact instead of merely a 
nebulous philosophy. 


The days are gone when a man 
individually practiced the right to 
defend his own. Today that right, 
in practice, has been surrendered to 
local law enforcement and judiciary 
officials. But hundreds of thousands 
of southern forest landowners have 
been ignored by many of the repre- 
sentatives to whom they surrendered 
man’s most fundamental basic con- 
cept of human liberty—the right to 
defend his own. 

A Florida landowner only some 
twenty years ago effectively demon- 
strated a man’s frustration for jus- 
tice. Some of his leatherheaded 
neighbors just had to green up the 
grass, in his woods regularly, for 
their “critters.” The fact that the 
landowner was making his living 
and paying taxes by bleeding his 
pine trees of their gums didn’t deter 
his knot-brained neighbors. They 
just had to have green grass—on 
his land—for their critters. Several 
times a year they fired his woods, 
always when the wind was high and 
the bleeding pines flamed like 
torches. He sent them word to stop. 
They didn’t. Passers-by one morn- 
ing, after a flaming night in the 
woods, were shocked and _ horrified 
to see 12 cow heads “jobbed” down 
on each of 12 fence posts. Your 
mental wager is correct. Mr. Land- 
owner suffered no more fires. 

But wonderful American society 
does not want nor approve such 
action of a man defending his own. 
The southern landowners want the 
proper local officials to do their de- 
fending for them. That’s why ofh- 
cials are occupying their offices. They 
should defend with equal vigor the 
rights of all men—even the southern 
forest landowners. 


State forestry organizations can” 


and do work up woods arson cases 





HOW THEY DID IT 


CASE 1 


The Pleasant Hill Ranger dis- 
trict on the Ozark National For- 
est had a history of 150 fires and 
15,000 acres burned annually. 
The Service had some idea of 
the individual causing most of 
the fires, but neither explana- 
tion, friendly cooperation or 
part time employment could 
win him over to quitting his 
setting fires. Nor could the Ser- 
vice employees pin a given fire 
set on him. 

So, the Service brought in 
bloodhounds. The Service had 
its personnel on the alert, and, 
one night when conditions were 
right for a fast, large burn, the 
local fire setter started out 
stringing fire over the Ridge. 
This time word was quickly re- 
layed to Service headquarters. 
Fire wardens promptly located 
tracks at the first fires and the 
dogs were put on the trail. They 
trailed their man to his farm, 
his house, his bed. The fire set- 
ter was indicted, but, especially 
in those early days, the Forest 
Service sought to win confidence 
rather than prosecute. After 
several court trials, the culprit 
agreed that he would cause 
no more fires and the Service 
dropped the charges 

Today, 25 years later and the 
culprit long since dead, there 
are still almost no fires on Park- 
er’s Ridge. 











worthy of a prosecuting attorney 
and court consideration. A_ brief 
review of a case from one of the 
burningest counties in the South 
will serve to point up a problem. 
Forestry Investigator Pierre used the 
ingenuity of an ace detective the day 
he caught Smokey Burnwel in the 
act of setting forestland fires. It 
took him three months to figure out 
the pattern of burning in the county 
used by burners to “green up the 
grass,” then struck at the right time 
and caught Burnwel throwing “slow 
matches” from his truck right at 
sundown. Burnwel was arrested, 
went bond and, when the prose- 
cuting attorney could no longer de- 
tain the case, Burnwel’s case was 
brought before the grand jury. The 
grand jury surprisingly enough re- 
turned a true bill on Burnwel, but 
(Please turn to page 86) 
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would be here today. Somehow, 

I had developed the idea that 
perhaps 50 or 75 people would be 
present and that we would all be 
around a conference table. This is 
more reminiscent of a political con- 
vention with delegates from the va- 
rious states. The attendance at this 
meeting is certainly an eloquent 
manifestation of the fact that the 
people of the South ARE interested 
in this problem. 

It is my conviction that laws will 
never solve the problem of forest 
fires. Laws provide the necessary co- 
hesion in our society, but laws in 
themselves will not solve a specific 
problem. When we attempt to hitch 
our program strictly to enforcement, 
we are merely deluding ourselves. 
Education —the freeing of men’s 
minds — must provide the ground- 
work for all of our progress. 

From all that I have heard here 
today, I am more convinced than 


| HAD no idea so many people 
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before that ALL of our problems can 
be solved by the right type of educa- 
tion. Governor Faubus, Mr. Holle- 
man—you are both familiar with the 
problem of educating juries. You 
know that juries are composed of 
citizens. 

I commend Mr. Mixon on his atti- 
tude. This attitude is necessary in 
all good law enforcement work. But 
even with him, education of the 
public must provide the major im- 
petus. (Editor’s Note—Of interest 
to the delegates had been Mr. Mix- 
on’s announcement that a 17-year- 
old Louisiana boy found guilty of 
woods arson had been “sentenced” 
by Judge Fannie Burch to attend the 
fire conference. The announcement 
was greeted with a burst of applause 
with women delegates leading it.) 

Let’s turn to game conservation 
for a moment. If we had relied only 
on law enforcement in Florida to 
promote this important activity, we 
would have gotten nowhere. There 
just isn’t enough money to hire 
enough wardens to carry a game 
program forward strictly on a law 
enforcement basis. But when our 
hunters began to realize that we 
wouldn’t have any game unless they 
stopped being “Game Hogs,” we be- 
gan to make progress. That was 
when the problem got close to home. 
(Editor’s Note—Of interest to forest- 
ers at the conference was a report 
that some convicted woods incen- 
diarists had not objected to news- 
paper stories in which they were 
charged with setting fire to forests. 
But the same people objected strenu- 
ously when it was also charged that 
their activities had resulted in the 
destruction of valuable game.) 

This same type of approach can 
be successful in fire prevention ac- 
tivity. We’ve made progress in this 
respect —even in the South. The 
drive from Tallahassee to Jackson- 
ville 30 years ago used to remind me 
cf Dante’s Inferno due to the num- 
ber of fires. Presumably the fires 
were set to “green up the grass.” 
Yet, I recall that the cattle this 
activity was supposed to help often 
had to lean against the fence posts 
in order to stay upright. That isn’t 
true any more—not on the same 
scale. Today, over this same route, 
one sees fat cattle, fine stands of 
timber. 

So we’ve made progress—in some 
cases magnificent progress—and it’s 
due entirely to education. Education 
is your big answer. And in my own 
lifetime, I have always found that we 
could learn much from the layman— 
from looking at the problem from 
his standpoint. With that in mind, 


I have two suggestions to make, 
They are: 

1) The women of the South will 
furnish you with your most effective 
working force in solving this prob- 
lem. It is our women—our mothers 
—who teach our children. They in- 
still in their minds the difference be. 
tween right and wrong. In my judg. 
ment they will do more in solving 
this problem than all your organiza- 
tions put together. 

2) Don’t forget to look at this 
problem from the standpoint of the 
little man. I would suggest to hold- 
ers of vast holdings that they give 
careful consideration to some plan 
whereby the small people would be 
permitted to use those lands for 
hunting and fishing. In Florida, we 
now have more land open to hunt- 
ing and fishing than any other south- 
ern region. Also, if I were a public 
relations expert I wouldn’t talk so 
much about money—the figure as I 
recall was forest losses of 250 million 
dollars a year. I would talk, rather, 
about THINGS. Money—when all is 
said and done—vast sums of money 
that is—doesn’t mean much to the 
average man today. He knows what 
a carrier costs, for example. He 
knows how much we give away every 
year to foreign countries. It doesn’t 
mean much to him. 

But supposing your public rela- 
tions men were to tell him that 
woods losses every year would have 
provided scholarships to send 25,000 
young people to college. Your aver- 
age man—who wants his son or 
daughter to have what he did not— 
would understand that, because it 
brings the problem right into his 
home. Or suppose you were to sug: 
gest that yearly fire losses represent 
sums huge enough to run a whole 
state government for a year, or build 
400 miles of four-lane highways, or 
find the cure for cancer or heart 
diseases. These are the things which 
are close to our average citizen, 
things he understands. They are 
values not amounts. 

That is why I feel that more of our 
effort should be pinpointed in terms 
of the individual—what these an- 
nual losses mean to him and his 
loved ones. It is not fear of prosecu- 
tion that will deter the woods burn- 
er, but what it means to him eco- 
nomically—and to his family. 

And so I would say to you—don't 
put too much emphasis on money 
or enforcement. Put the emphasis on 
values our people understand. Edu- 
cation, in the final analysis, must be 
our solution here. And the women 
of the South can play a mighty big 
role in that solution. I thank you. 
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HE determination of southern 

business and civic leaders to 

eradicate the region’s serious 
forest fire problem was termed a re- 
freshing and resourceful develop- 
ment by Howard Pyle, deputy assist- 
ant to President Eisenhower, at the 
Southern Forest Fire Prevention 
Conference. The inclination today 
is to drift to Washington for things 
“you people here in the South are 
proving can be done at home,” Mr. 
Pyle said. In a states’ rights address 
that was well received by the dele- 
gates, the speaker said the federal 
government does not want to do any- 
thing private ownership can do for 
itself. 

Mr. Pyle, a former governor of 
Arizona now responsible for work- 
ing with the governors of all the 
states in matters of federal-state co- 
operation, spoke at the conference 
banquet in the Grand Ballroom of 
the Roosevelt Hotel. He was intro- 
duced by Governor Kennon, of Lou- 
isiana, who paid a special tribute to 
the forest industries of southern 
states for their work at the grass 
roots level in stimulating interest in 
the conference. Toastmaster of the 
affair was William D. Welsh, former 
public relations director of the 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation in 
San Francisco, California, who la- 
beled the conference ‘“‘a crusade with 
overtones of rebellion.” 

Mr. Welsh, who is also a formet 
West Coast newspaperman and a 
well-known author, told the dele- 
gates that it was his opinion that this 
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The Honorable Howard Pyle, Deputy Assistant to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, addressed the conference banquet 






Banquet toastmaster was William D. Welsh, re- 
tired public relations director, Crown Zellerbach 











“conference is going to go down in 
history.” Build your program sol- 
idly and “build understanding,” he 
urged the delegates. “You'll need 
both evangelists and disciples,” he 
said. “You'll also need a catechism. 
Above all things, keep your program 
good-humored and don’t allow it to 
become frustrated. Keep your faith 
strong and your banners high and in 
this connection I commend to you 
the power of southern womanhood 
in selling this program to the south- 
ern people.” 

“My subject tonight,” Mr. Pyle 
said, “is EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS. 
And the thing that comes out of it 
is simply this: usually everybody’s 
business is something about which 
no one does anything, and so it is 
especially pleasing to find so many 
people here from so many important 
walks of life preparing to do some- 
thing about everybody’s business, and 
that is the very urgent problem of 
developing the forestry assets of 
these 16 states and especially to see 
to it that this thing called forest fire 
is whipped. I can’t think of any- 
thing in relation to our national 
resources today in the light of what 
you have in the way of forest re- 
sources that could be classified as 
more urgent than whipping these 
forest fires. They are simply unfor- 
giveable. These are the gifts of God, 
and believe me, ladies and gentle- 
men, it is unforgiveable carelessness 
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for us to allow them to be wantonly 
destroyed. And if you need any re- 
emphasis of that thought, I would 
suggest that you go back and read 
the parable of the Talents. Go 
through it carefully and understand 
its direct applications to this, one of 
our major responsibilities. For selfish 
reasons, if for none other, it seems 
to me that we probably should have 
begun many, many, many years ago 
to fulfill what we now anticipate 
doing. It is appalling that such a 
vital part of this nation’s economy 
be in such great jeopardy—a multi- 
billion-dollar industry already, with 
just about half of the potential pro- 
ductivity now harnessed and work- 
ing for you. 

“Two million farmers and single 
owners enjoy a share of the income 
that comes off of this great resource, 
and yet we have some 40,000 incen- 
diary fires alone out here. It just 
doesn’t seem possible. You have 40% 
of the nation’s total commercial for- 
est area. It is my understanding that 
six out of every 10 acres out in this 
part of the country is forest land and 
good land. Sixty percent of the na- 
tion’s pulpwood already comes from 
this area, one-third of the nation’s 
lumber. And I would like to digress 
here just a second to give you just a 
little tiny touch of personal experi- 
ence. When I went out to Arizona 
in 1925, we had approximately 
1.150,000 head of cattle on the 


ranges of our state. In the course of 
the last 30 years, this number has 
been reduced to about 750,000; and 
for a long time, I thought it was just 
bad range conditions. Then I trav- 
eled out through this southeastern 
part of the country, and it just seems 
to me like that everybody owns a 
white-face calf or heifer or bull or 
something because, believe me, the 
livestock industry has been devel- 
oped in these southeastern states al- 
most unbelievably. I pay you tribute 
for the marvelous way in which you 
have developed something that was 
not traditionally your own. For lo 
these many years, you have been a 
cotton producing area, traditionally. 
Yet you have acquired a major por- 
tion of the livestock industry in this 
country, and now it would appear 
that you are becoming increasingly 
one of the great, really great, indus- 
trial sources for timber products. In 
the South, 91% of the commercial 
forest lands are privately owned— 
less than 9% publicly owned. 
“Here is where we come to the one 
major point that I would like to 
make before I sit down. This is an 
especially thrilling thing for me be- 
cause at the Whice House level, mv 
primary responsibilities are that of 
federal-state relations, and I have 
had some shocking experiences in this 
area. What has happened in recent 
years to more or less destroy the 
idea of sovereignty among the states 
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is enough to frighten you half out 
of your wits. It’s hard to believe, 
ladies and gentlemen, but approxi- 
mately 75% of everything that hap- 
pens in government today is some 
way or other directly tied to what 
happens or doesn’t happen in Wash- 
ington. Now that remaining 25% is 
only just a little bit of a distance. 
I can’t think of any word or com- 
bination of words making it a com- 
pound word, that gave me more 
trouble while I was the chief execu- 
tive of my state, than a little old 
thing called, ‘non-conformity.’ It’s a 
stinker. And if you think it is a 
pleasant experience to have some bu- 
reaucrat send you a polite telegram 
to say, ‘I regret to inform you that 
you are out of conformity in rela- 
tion to code etc., and until you are 
able to conform, your public welfare 
funds or your highway funds or your 
this or your that, are momentarily 
held up.’ It doesn’t make any dif- 
ference how many people happen to 
be involved, how many important 
items of state business or vital con- 


sequences to the general welfare. 
That’s it. And you either get in line 
or else. I never liked it. And I like 
it less and less as I get into it out 
across the country and see the incli- 
nation of the nation to lean more 
and more and more to Washington 
for things that you are proving can 
be done at home. 

“You haven’t any idea how en- 
vious the people in my state would 
be to know the difference between 
their forestry situation and yours 
here in this state. Seventy-three and 
eight-tenths percent of the total land 
area of the fifth largest state in the 
union is in the public domain. We 
have more land in the state of Ari- 
zona in Indian reservations than we 
have on tax rolls. I tell you these 
things because I want you to appre- 
ciate what an asset you have in these 
16 states in what you own. 

“Now I’m not at this moment, de- 
crying the fact that at the turn of the 
century under the great heroes, we 
began to set up great forestry re- 
serves and great resource reserves of 

















: N Recognition of his Outstanding 
4 Service in diligently organizing 
the first South-wide Conference to combat 
the menace of Wildfires in Southern 
Forests, thus contributing to the advance 
and growth of Forestry ... the sponsors 


herewith express their Appreciation to 


“Lowell Besley 


General Chairman 
of the 
Southern 
Forest Fire Prevention Conference 


held in 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
April 13-14, 1956 


CERTIFICATE OF APPRECIATION—Lowell Besley, executive director-forester of The 
American Forestry Association and General Chairman of the first Southern Forest Fire Pre- 
vention Conference was honored at New Orleans by the 11 national and regional organiza- 
tions that sponsored the conference. The award made at the conference banquet by Sec- 
retary J. H. Kitchens, Jr., reads: “In recognition of his outstanding service in diligently 
organizing the first South-wide conference to combat the menace of wildfires in southern 


forests, thus contributing to the advance and growth of forestry . . 


. the sponsors herewith 


express their appreciation to Lowell Besley, General Chairman.” In accepting the award 
Mr. Besley stressed that it was accepted on the behalf of the sponsors and “hundreds of 
people who worked to make the conference a success.” The sponsors were: The American 
Forestry Association, Council of Forestry Association Executives, Louisiana Forestry As- 
sociation; Southern Pine Association, the Forest Service, Forest Farmers Association Co- 
operative, Southern Hardwood Producers, Inc., Southern Pulpwood Conservation Association, 
Southern Pressure Treaters Association, Association of State Foresters, and American Tur- 


pentine Farmers Association Cooperative. 
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one concept or another. Unques- 
tionably it came at an opportune 
time. Undeniably it set the pace 
for an attitude of mind for the re- 
sources of this country that has since 
become an example in good manage- 
ment. For indeed the National For- 
est Service is an extraordinary exam- 
ple of the well-ordered type of man- 
agement of national resources. They 
are setting the pace; and it is my hope 
that you, as representatives of the 
forestry industry of these 16 south- 
ern states, may accept for the good it 
is intended to imply, and that to- 
gether without losing another acre 
to federal control, that you will be 
able to walk along with our national 
forestry officials and make of this 
great forest resource down in this 
part of the world, a thing of pride 
and joy forever and a magnificent 
demonstration of what dedicated, 
consecrated informed people can do 
with their own property. So it would 
be my hope that quick like a bunny 
rabbit, you can start bearing down 
on this 83% of all the fires in the 
country in these 16 states, 81% of 
all the man-caused fires, 40,000 flames 
apparently set on purpose. Eighty- 
five percent of the total forest area 
is burned in the United States in 
this area. You have not fulfilled 
your mission as the custodian and 
stewards of this fabulous part of 
vour economy. You have not 
matched the pace of the national 
forest service until you have obliged 
your will, and I know that will must 
be to eradicate it completely because 
you could not be here in this spirit 
and in these numbers if you did not 
feel that way about it. 

“Now, one of the things I think is 
going to be a great help to you is 
the extension and further develop- 
ment of the industrial tie to your 
forests. I want to read something 
specifically because I don’t want any 
possibility of there being an error 
in this quote. This important fact 
we all need to make clear, and I say 
it without fear of apology for I be- 
lieve in the free enterprise system 
and the example of the forestrv in- 
dustry in the United States and the 
job that it is doing to make this kind 
of a reference highly apvropriate. 
One important fact that should be 
made clear: forest conservation is 
not 100% possible and effective, 
without strong forestry industry. 
Our vredictions would be safe that 
the future growth of this great nart 
of our economy is based on the con- 

(Please turn to page 91) 


This concludes report of the first day’s session. 
For Workshop Session, please turn to page 50. 
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hg ITH the repeal of Prohibi- 
i tion in December 1938, 

almost everyone assumed 
that the major problems of illicit 
liquor making and _ bootlegging 
would go with it. And they did in 
about three-quarters of the nation, 

Big illegal liquor syndicates or 
mobs dissolved, or were broken up 
by effective enforcement. Rum run- 
ners sold their boats. Deaths from 
poisonous hootch dropped sharply, 
Much of the crime traced directly 
to the traffic in bootleg booze dis- 
appeared. 

But in areas around certain large 
cities in the Northeast, and particu- 
larly in the states south of the Ohio 
and east of the Mississippi rivers, the 
“moonshiner” continued to ply his 
nefarious trade. Today small oper- 
ators of illicit stills are almost as 
numerous as ever, despite the valiant 
efforts of the enforcement agents of 
the Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Divi- 
sion of the Internal Revenue Service, 
the Treasury Department unit re- 
sponsible for the protection of 
revenue by the suppression of non- 
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Operating profit from stills may 
run as high as 80 per cent 


latest reports summarizing their dan- 
gerous and largely unsung work. 

Let’s take a close look at the South, 
where by far the largest number of 
liquor law violations take place to- 
day. During fiscal 1955, in the seven 
states (Georgia, North and South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Alabama, and Florida) comprising 
the Atlanta region alone, more than 
10,000 stills were located and seized, 
and some 160,000 gallons of illegal 
liquor destroyed. A total of 6,600 
arrests were made, and 1,700 vehicles 
used by moonshiners confiscated. 
These are impressive figures, indi- 
cating zealous devotion to duty. 

Now just where does forestry come 
into this picture? Well moonshiners 
prefer privacy, lots of it! And the 
best place to be utterly alone is in 
the woods. So, more than fifty per- 
cent of their stills are located deep 
in the forests. Not on land owned 
by the moonshiner. No siree! This 
could be seized along with the owner 
if a still were found on it. So, to 
be on the “safe” side, the moon- 
shiner sets up shop on government 
land, usually within a state or a na- 
tional forest, or on the preserves or 
“tree farms” of big corporations. 

In other words, the average south- 
én moonshiner is also a trespasser, 
and, like anyone else engaged in a 
lawless business, he is likely to be 
careless or indifferent about the way 
he treats the property he has in- 
truded. In order to conceal the 
boiler and other distilling equip- 
ment from airplane spotters, for in- 
stance, he places them, not in a wide 
clearing, but directly under trees or 
in the midst of highly inflammable 
underbrush. Sometimes he leaves 
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the still for hours at a time while the 
mash cooks. If a high wind comes 
up, nothing in the world can pre- 
vent sparks from igniting a forest 
fire. 


Like any other distilled liquor, 
moonshine contains alcohol, which 
is highly explosive in vapor form, 
and combustible as a liquid. Be- 
cause a bootlegger’s equipment is 
likely to be rickety and unreliable, 
boilers have a disconcerting habit of 
blowing up now and then—another 
source of forest fires. 

Nor is this all that the forest 
ranger or the timber owner has to 
worry about. Sometimes a moon- 
shiner tries to move into another 
moonshiner’s “‘territory.”” The easiest 
way to get rid of the one already in 
business is to “burn him out.” Fire 
can also be a convenient way to cover 
one’s tracks when the hated “reven- 
ooers” get on the moonshiner’s trail. 
Sometimes the torch is applied even 
at the approach of “suspicious per- 
sons,” who may be no more than 
hikers or hunters. If, in these efforts 
to cover up, a few thousand acres of 
precious woodland go up in smoke, 
well, “that’s somebody else’s tough 
luck.” 

While the Forest Service has no 
breakdown on the total extent of 
forest damage that can be attributed 
to moonshiners in the southeastern 
States, it agrees that a good share 
of fires of “unknown origin” may be 
blamed on their activities, with the 
bill running into hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars annually. Treasury's 
Alcohol and Tobacco Tax division 
would like to add another figure to 
the total—loss of tax revenue. If 
taxes had been paid on the spirits 
seized in this area alone by the 
Revenue Service in 1955, they would 
have come to more than $8,000,000! 
How many additional millions in 
taxes were lost on moonshine actual- 
ly sold is anybody’s guess. 

Why does the moonshiner flour- 
ish in the deep South? There are a 
number of reasons, one of the strong- 
est being that the making of one’s 
own “hard likker” has been an 
established tradition since the days 
of the Virginia and Kentucky Pio- 
neers, when it was legal. Among 
those who distill only for their own 
consumption, the tax collector is 
considered the trespasser, “no matter 
what the law says.” In back country 
areas where such thinking prevails, 
it is very difficult for the T-Men to 
get any help, or even reliable infor- 
mation. 


Another reason given is that the 


average southerner’s income is not 
as high as in the North and the 
West. Therefore, store whiskey, or 
“boughten likker,” with its tax of 
$10.50 a gallon and up, is too expen- 
sive. Fair-to-average moonshine can 
be made for as little as $1 a gallon, 
and sells readily for $5 to $6 a gallon. 
Many country folk in the South 
claim also they have acquired a 
“taste for moonshine,” and don’t 
want legal liquor at any price. 


Unusual, sometimes peculiar, state 
and local liquor laws in the South 
have, unintentionally, aided and 
abetted the operations of moon- 
shiners in certain areas. About 40%, 
of the population of the southern 
states live in dry or local option 
counties, where legal liquor is not 
readily available. 

In certain respects, southern moon- 
shining is the “business man’s” 
dream of Utopia. The cost of a still 
and other equipment is quite nomi- 
nal, and the same applies to the 
principal raw materials needed— 
sugar, malt, yeast, rye or cornmeal. 
Another favoring factor is the short 
time a moonshiner has to be in busi- 
ness to make a profit. Within three 
weeks from the time he commences 
operations he can be “off the nut” 
and “on the gravy train,” as the 
moonshiner describes the writing off 
of capital costs. Operating profit can 
run from 40 to 80 percent of sales 
price, yet the sales price is so low 
customers gladly pay. 

Because the buyer never asks any 
bothersome questions about purity, 
the moonshiner is freed of expensive 
methods of keeping his product up 
to standards of quality or safety. 
Actually comparatively few deaths 
are traced to moonshine; mostly 
those who drank it in excessive 
quantities. The wonder is that there 
are not more, when it is considered 
that some operators put a dead hog 
or chicken in the mash on the theory 
that it speeds fermentation. Whole 
wheat bread, prune juice and chew- 
ing tobacco are employed to give the 
distillate color, because raw moon- 
shine generally comes out a pale 
yellow or even clear. As it is made 
for quick sale, moonshine requires 
no charred kegs or other aging 
processes. 

So much for the situation. What 
steps are Colonel Bailey and his en- 
forcement agents taking to meet it? 
They cannot, of course, patrol con- 
tinuously many thousands of square 
miles of forest land, some of it 
rugged mountain country and some 
almost impenetrable swamps. With- 
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out assistance there could be no 
headway at all against the mush- 
rooming of stills, big and little, and 
the shuffling about of the “blind 
pigs” that dispose of the moon- 
shiner’s wares by drink, jar or jug. 

Consequently, enforcement must 
be a cooperative effort, with good 
citizens taking part. Bailey’s small 
group of Federal agents must for the 
most part restrict themselves to large 
operations, and depend upon state 
and county officers for other assist- 
ance, although the degree of help 
that can be expected from constables 
and other local law enforcement 
officials diminishes with the distance 
from urban centers. There are ex- 
ceptions, of course, but family loyal- 
ty is strong in most southern areas, 
and the constable in some instances 
may have “kinfolk” or close friends 
whose livelihood comes from the 
making or selling of moonshine. In 
a few sections, bootleg liquor is still 
a pillar of the local economy. 

In recent years planes have been 
used to cover large forested areas, 
and quite a number of stills have 
been spotted and photographed. Best 


The moonshiner naturally prefers privacy. In order to conceal the 
from airplane spotters, his operation is conducted under trees or in the midst of inflammable underbrush 


results, however, come from inform- 
ers, to whom rewards are paid. To 
attract their attention, posters, show- 
ing a picture of a typical moon- 
shiner’s still operating in the forests, 
are tacked up in postoffices and other 
public buildings. These placards 
point out that bootleg stills ‘are 
robbing you of many thousands of 
dollars in Federal and State liquor 
taxes,” and they urge the citizen: 
“Help your Government by report- 
ing them, by mail or phone, to the 
(address of the nearest branch of- 
fice of the Alcohol and Tax Divi- 
sion) .” 
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Much of the success of the in- 
former method of getting leads or 
tips is due to an inviolable rule that 
all communications are held strictly 
confidential. No information thus 
given is ever disclosed, not even in 
court. That some of the tips come 
from relatives or families of men who 
have been drinking too much, or 
from persons nursing a_ grudge 
against a moonshiner, or even from 
a prospective competitor who wants 
a successful moonshiner out of the 
way—whatever the unstated motive 
—such matters are of no concern to 
the law enforcement official as long 
as they are genuine leads. 

Another effective approach to the 
moonshine problem is via the source 
of raw materials to make it. A poster 
headed “Sugar . . . the Lifeblood of 
Illicit Distilling” explains that sugar 
is the one absolute essential. It adds 
that a 100-pound bag of sugar will 
produce about 100 pounds of mash, 
which in turn distills into 10 gallons 
of moonshine whiskey. Since the 
Federal tax alone on a gallon of 
whiskey is $10.50, each bag of sugar 
so used represents a loss to the Feder- 


ai Government of $105. It urges gro- 
cery and general store owners to 
“cooperate by refusing to sell sugar 
in quantities to known violators or 
suspicious persons. . . . Obtain auto- 
mobile license numbers and notify 
(address of branch office) .” 
“T-Men have other ways of bag- 
ging their quarry, some of them 
secret. Certain obvious clues, how- 
ever, might be picked up by anyone. 
If the moonshiner is incautious 
enough to set up his still near a 
major highway, a vagrant breeze 
may bring the unmistakable sour 
odor of mash cooking. Then the 


agent just follows his nose. Smoke 
from boilers using coal or wood is 
another giveaway, so the more pro- 
gressive moonshiners now use _)ot- 
tled gas, or an oil burner. 

If dirt side roads in isolated areas 
show many new marks of car or 
truck tires, the chances of an oper- 
ating-still “back yonder” are very 
good. Substantial purchases of cop- 
per, if promptly reported, may pro- 
vide a direct pipeline to major 
moonshine operations. Lights in 
the night is still another clue, for 
moonshine-making is likely to be the 
only around-the-clock activity in re- 
mote areas. 

Fines and prison sentences, where 
convictions can be obtained, un- 
doubtedly have had some deterring 
effects. A fine may range up to 
$10,000, and prison sentences to 5 
years, or both, at the discretion of 
the court. 

When enforcement officers move 
in on a still, and after arrests are 
made, all moonshine equipment that 
has no other value is thoroughly de- 
stroyed, generally by blowing it up, 
with proper precautions against set- 


boiler and other distilling equipment 


ting the woods on fire. Salvage of 
usable equipment (autos, pumps, 
gastanks, etc.) turned in the tidy 
sum of $715,954 in the southeastern 
region last year. 

The best way that the average 
citizen can take part in the breaking 
up of this dangerous and costly busi- 
ness is to turn in tips to the T-Men, 
who will follow them up. Don’t try 
to do too much personal sleuthing, 
Colonel Bailey cautions. In the first 
place, you may not recognize a real 
moonshiner when you see one. No 
longer does he resemble the quaint 
hillbilly character of magazine and 
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Map ilustrates principal areas where illicit stills were seized during fiscal year 1955. In the 
Atlanta region alone over 10,000 stills were seized and 160,000 gallons of moonshine confiscated 


newspaper cartoons, with long funny areas where stills are most numerous. 
beards, floppy hats and bare feet. But moonshiners do carry guns (‘I 
The modern moonshiner, even was jist out for a lil’ squirrel hunt- 
though he is out to make a very fast in’, your Honor!”), and they use 
buck, is essentially a ‘business man” them. Those who go poking around 
in overalls. In dress and general the southern woods may get a warn- 
appearance he may look no different ing bullet, or worse. 
than the typical farmer, or wood “Our boys must do their jobs in 
chopper, or road worker of the vi- a quiet way, without fanfare or 
cinity. headlines,” Colonel Bailey observed, 
Because the moonshiner usually ‘‘but I think we are getting results. 
works in small groups, or even Sooner or later we apprehend almost 
alone, the gang war of Prohibition everyone who goes into the bootleg 
days is practically unknown, even in business. New ones take their places, 


More than fifty per cent of the stills are located deep in the forests, 
on government land or on preserves or tree farms of large corporations 
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however, so we need the cooperation 
of every decent citizen and taxpayer 
to see that the law is properly en- 
forced. We know we are not exactly 
the most popular people in the 
world among those who would like 
to write their own tickets, but we 
shall try to continue to do our duty 
without fear or favor.” 

If you think, by chance, these are 
idle words, take a look at the vital 
statistics of the Alcohol and Tobacco 
Tax Division. During the past 21 
years, operating throughout the 
United States and its territories, ten 
agents have lost their lives by gun- 
fire. During the same period, and 
in line of duty, 14 agents have died 
in auto accidents and an equal num- 
ber from exposure or injuries. In 
all, some 366 attacks have been made 
on “T-Men” by moonshiners and 
other liquor law violators. 

Perhaps these facts do not make 
very pleasant reading. But they 
point up a situation that deserves 
the earnest consideration of every 
thinking American. Lives and re- 
sources, to say nothing of taxes, are 
being lost each year in what is obvi- 
ously an attempt to subvert the law 
of the land. And not the least of the 
losses are thousands of acres of valu- 
able, irreplacable timber. 








Louisiana can point with pride 
to the 10-year record of State 
Forester James E. Mixon 





‘When | walk down the street, | want people to say there 
goes jim Mixon, the STATE FORESTER of Louisiana,” jim 
once remarked. He works at it too—and people remember him. 
Also, he’s the highest paid state forester in the South today 
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southern states had a fight on 
their hands trying to save their 
timber resources from fire. Louisiana 
was no exception. And, like many 
southern states, all the prevention 
publicity in the world couldn’t do 
any good because arsonists were do- 
ing most of the damage. Before the 
rain came on November 11, 200,000 
acres of forest land lay blackened in 
the wake of wanton fire raising. 
Years of hope went up in smoke 
from those fires. Progress had been 
made in teaching the brush burner 
and field burner how and when to 
burn without setting fire to the 
woods. Woods crews were showing 
signs of being more careful. But 
while progress was being made at 
the front door with the careless 
burner, the arsonist was laughingly 
throwing his slow matches through 
the kitchen window. 
The arsonist might have succeeded 
in beating a lesser man than tall 
and slim, easygoing Jim Mixon, State 


[: the blazing fall of 1952, most 


Mixon carries his own coffee pot 
and “makings” on all field trips 
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Forester of Louisiana. Even Mixon 
suffered some pangs of discourage. 
ment after such an ordeal, but it 
didn’t last long. The pangs gave 
way to anger. On November |l— 
Armistice Day—he declared war 
against the deliberate woods burner 
and started a one-man crusade to 
fight him. 

“The man I'm after doesn’t pay 
any attention to fire prevention 
posters,” he says. “He can’t even 
read ‘em so he uses ‘em to start more 
fires. The only thing he understands 
is law enforcement. And that’s what 
we're going to give him.” 

And he has. Steadily building 
what he calls an arson squad, he 
now has seven trained officers and 
will have two more in July. Backing 
his hand on this is another squad: 
his commission board members who 
are all courageous forestry leaders. 
Among them are Vertrees Young ol 
Gaylord Container Corporation; G. 
Lock Paret, forest landowner and 
cattleman of southwest Louisiana 
who took the two-fisted approach 
years ago when he moved into the 
open-range country with a forestr 
program; C. H. Jeter, chairman, who 
has seen to it that every possible 
dollar has gone into enforcement 
work; and N. W. Sentell, the pro- 
gressive chief forester for Southern 
Advance Bag & Paper Company who 
is now president of the Southern 
Pulpwood Conservation Association. 

Also backing his hand are Jim 
Kitchens, executive secretary of the 
famous fighting Louisiana Forestry 
Association, and his entire executive 
committee. When Mixon gets angry, 
an army of forestry leaders get angry. 

Like most state foresters, Mixon 
is no city slicker who can’t appreciate 
the problems of the rural man. Sure, 
he feels at home at a_ Rotary 
luncheon, but he also can remember 
the taste of a sassafras root and still 
loves to walk in mud with his shoes 
off. He can make a civic club talk 





By ED KERR 


at night and show off his hog calling 
talents on the state forest at daylight 
the next morning (much to the re- 
eret of late risers he has done it, 
t0O) . 

The son of a career Navy man, 
Mixon had his share of seeing the 
world in the process of growing up. 
He was born in New Orleans and 
lived in Newport, R.I., Norfolk, Va., 
New Rochelle, N.Y., Philadelphia, 
Penna., and Annapolis before he was 
six years old. At this point, he was 
sent to live with his grandmother 
in LaSalle parish of Louisiana for 
three years and started school at 
Olla. One of his fondest memories 
is that of following his uncle to 
school the first day through the vir- 
gin timber forest, with his uncle 
hacking a trail for him to follow 
the next three years. 

It was in LaSalle parish that he 
learned about the country and the 
farm, but that’s all he learned. When 
he rejoined his parents at Newport 
and entered the fourth grade, he 
was sent all the way back to the 
first grade after two weeks. He 
wasn’t very surprised, he said, be- 
cause he couldn’t even write his 
name if he couldn’t copy it! The 
Olla school hadn’t been the best in 
the world. 

Although he was jumped one 
grade later, he remained two grades 
behind throughout school and you 
might say this was his first disap- 
pointment. His second came when 
he was in: his teens and he found 
that he couldn’t go to Annapolis be- 
cause of a sight deficiency in one 
eye. He gave with a punch again, 
though, and chose his second love: 
forestry. 

“I figured that would be about the 
best career because I wouldn’t have 
to stay behind a desk,” he remarked 
later, throwing an amused glance 
at the desk in front of him. 

It’s said that a forester must know 
something about almost everything. 
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If this is true, Mixon prepared him- 
self well for the profession. During 
summers, he did everything from 
working on his grandmother’s farm 
in Louisiana to canning pineapples 
in Hawaii. One summer in Iowa he 
hired out as an “expert” mule team 
driver; but after one day, the farmer 
cut his pay and let him milk cows 
instead. One summer found him in 
the 25-dollar-a-day Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel. He was a linen boy. While 
in Honolulu, he played saxophone 
in a band which made all its money 
playing for Chinese funerals “chas- 
ing the evil spirits away.” 

By the time his college days rolled 
around in 1932, Mixon decided up- 
on the Louisiana State University 
School of Forestry and drove up in 
a black and yellow 1928 Durant 
roadster, the latest in his series of 


vehicles which had claimed most of 
his summer salaries. 

Four years and one car later, he 
was graduated from LSU with a for- 
estry degree and, thanks to A. D. 
Folweiler, then professor of forestry 
and now state forester of Texas, got 
a job as a type mapping technician 
with the Civilian Conservation Corps 
at $135 a month, a handsome salary 
during the depression. It was here 
that he learned the most important 
lesson of his life: the value of staff 
operation. 

This was brought home to him 
one weekend when he was on fire 
duty and a bad fire was reported. 
Almost immediately he found him- 
self in charge of 100 men and he 
had never fought a fire before in his 
life. He figured many of the men had 
fought a lot of fires, though, so he 


picked a fire boss and plenty of crew 
leaders, gave them the fire location 
and told them to get going. He 
found this mode of operation suc- 
cessful and, ever since then, has sur- 
rounded himself with good men and 
given them a full rein. 

How Mixon got married is typical 
of the man who is known in some 
quarters as a “character.” He was 
interviewed by State Forester Hux 
Coulter of Florida for a job in 1937 
as nurseryman, it seems, and Coulter 
told him he was sorry but the job 
called for a married man. 

“Well, I can fix that in a hurry,” 
the inconquerable young forester 
was quick to point out. 

“Now, Mixon, didn’t go out and 
do anything foolish just for the sake 
of this job,” Coulter cautioned. Of 
course, he didn’t know that Mixon 
had been courting Fannie Russell 
for the past four years. The job 
didn’t cause his decision of marriage, 
but it did speed it up a little. 

In 1940, Mixon came _ back to 
Louisiana as superintendent of the 
state forest near Alexandria and 
stayed there until 1943, when he 
came to Baton Rouge as fire chief. 
Four years later he was made state 
forester, a job which he didn’t par- 
ticularly want because of the heavy 
responsibility. The extra money 
didn’t seem worth it to him (‘‘After 
all, if I had cared only about money, 
I never would have become a for- 
ester.’’) 

The job he has done since becom- 
ing state forester of Louisiana is 

(Please turn to page 88) 


Shop foreman Harvey McMullen witnesses the dreaded “finger scraping” test 
by Mixon, who is a stickler for keeping equipment in perfect maintenance 


Although known for his professional ability, Mixon will 
be remembered for his personal traits and idiosyncrasies 


His addiction to sleep walking and practical 
jokes has given rise to the “‘character” tag 





F. MURPHY, of the Geor- 

gia Forestry Commission, 

* has produced more tree 
seedlings than any man in the South 
—probably in the nation. Over 310 
million seedlings he has produced at 
the Herty Nursery have been 
shipped to southern landowners and 
today stand as living memorials to 
his devotion and handiwork. This 
year Georgia’s record-breaking seed- 
ling crop went over the 112 million 
mark, and Mr. Murphy was one of 
the key men in that accomplishment. 
In view of this nurseryman’s rec- 
ord, it is not surprising to learn that 
he hates forest fires and what they 
do to tomorrow’s trees with an all- 
consuming passion. The first South- 
ern Forest Fire Prevention Confer- 
ence was hailed by Mr. Murphy as 
a great step in the right direction. 
It’s not enough for foresters to plug 
away on this grave problem by them- 
selves, he thinks. In view of the 
stakes that are involved, the whole 
South ought to be aroused to a pitch 
where it will demand corrective mea- 


throughout the South. He is the 
oldest employee of the Forestry Com- 
mission, in point of years of service. 

When the tree-raising team of Mr. 
and Mrs. Murphy first arrived at 
Herty they found the state’s only 
nursery covering a total area of 714 
acres and supporting a crop of 800,- 
000 trees. Today the nursery stretches 
over 63 acres and grows 22 million 
seedlings a year. They found only 
two buildings—the pump house and 
a small packing shed. Since that time 
he has supervised construction of a 
residence which he and his family 
occupied in 1934, a new and greatly 
enlarged packing shed and office, a 
storage shed, two large equipment 
sheds, and two new wells with mod- 
ern, high capacity pumps. The irri- 
gation system, originally covering 
two acres, now mechanically sprin- 
kles 63 acres. In 1933 he employed 
three men full time, and 15 on rush 
days. This year his average force 
numbers 16 men and women em- 
ployees and during the shipping sea- 
son 53 persons will be required to 


DEAN of Southern Nurserymen 





Recalling the early days of his career, this champion tree grower 
said, “We did have a hard time trying to sell fire protection in 
those days, but now 153 counties in Georgia are under protection” 


sures that will guarantee curbing of 
disastrous wildfires. 

Mr. Murphy, the dean of Southern 
forest tree nurserymen, began his 
career experience in nursery work at 
the age of 12 as understudy to his 
father, who produced fruit and or- 
namental trees at Fayetteville, Geor- 
gia. Following his father’s death he 
operated a store for two years before 
the call of the “green thumb” once 
again prevailed and he returned to 
take charge of his father’s nursery. 
Here he stayed until 1933, when he 
came to the Herty Nursery. 

There at the Herty Nursery, which 
was then “in the country on the Al- 
bany-Newton Road,” but which is 
now almost on the outskirts of Al- 
bany, on a bleak Saturday afternoon 
on the first day of December 22 years 
ago, Mr. Murphy began the phase of 
his career which had made him one 
of the leading, on the ground au- 


thorities, in nursery practice and . 


techniques, and has exerted a pro- 
nounced influence on forestry 


lift, grade and ship seedlings. One 
of his prime continuous endeavors 
has been to increase the production 
of healthy seedlings per unit area, 
and in this he has been eminently 
successful. He is now producing 
twice as many seedlings per block as 
ten years ago and has realized his ob- 
jective of reaching a production of 
one million trees per acre. 

Visitors from far and wide trek to 
the Herty Nursery to observe Mr. 
Murphy’s techniques and get the 
benefit of his seemingly infinite 
knowledge of tree-growing methods. 

Murphy speaks with intense and 
well-founded pride as he relates his 
many experiences down through the 
years. He calls this year’s stand of 
seedlings “the nearest perfect crop I 
have ever seen—a crop I’ve been 
working twenty years to produce,” 
and looks upon this twentieth anni- 
versary production of seedlings “a la 
Murphy” as a fitting climax to “The 
22 years that have been the best and 
most enjoyable of my entire life.” 
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KEEP GREEN PROGRAM 


Forest conservation training is impor- 
tant phase of the Keep Green movement 
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South Carolina women’s clubs are mak- 
ing flags for display throughout state International Paper Co. sponsors Keep Green float in N. C, festival 


fk Keep Green movement developed almost spontaneously from the peo 
ple themselves. Recognizing the necessity of alerting the public to the 
fire menace, Keep Green programs have been organized in all of the 48 states, 
and under the slogan “Keep America Green,” this grass roots movement has 
reached national proportions. 

The dynamic quality of this movement is illustrated by the wide range 
of organizations in the various states that have taken the initiative in these 
programs. State forestry associations, businesses and industries, women’s 
clubs, chambers of commerce, and state departments of forestry are cooperat- 
ing to give impetus to these state-wide fire prevention campaigns. 

Resourcefulness of Keep Green organizations is revealed by the great 
diversity of local projects. Arkansas has a timber festival; Georgetown, North 
Carolina, sponsors an annual Timber Festival featuring Keep Green floats; 
South Dakota sends card reminders with license plates; California motor 
courts supply guests with Keep Green literature; and in Mississippi, one of 
the large lumber companies presents each sportsman with a greeting card 
which also bears a fire prevention message. 

American Forest Products Industries has made “Keep America Green” 
part of its education program, and has recently begun reporting state activi- 
ties in a newsletter. 





PREVENTION CAMPAIGNS 


SMOKEY... FIRE PREVENTIN’ BEAR 
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Chief Forester McArdle (r.) thanks 
Eddy Arnold for publicizing program 
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President Eisenhower likes Smokey, presented by AFA’s President Johnston A Smokey Sundae, chocolate of course, 
is latest item licensed under program 


Smokey and secretary read 
NE of the most popular figures in public life today is Smokey, the fire fan mail which averages 
preventin’ bear. Smokey was the brainchild of the Forest Service, the | °¢ thousand pieces daily 
state toresters, and the Advertising Council. Three years ago President Eisen- 
hower signed a bill authorizing the manufacture of Smokey items. 
Smokey, originally launched in 1945, has become a potent force in the 
field of mass advertising. Realizing the effectiveness of this type of fire pre- 
vention campaign, advertisers have contributed much free time and millions 
of dollars’ worth of space to carry Smokey’s message to the public. 
The annual Smokey campaigns are planned by The Advertising Council, 
Inc., as a public service project conducted for the state foresters and the For- 
est Service. Posters and other features of the program represent what the 
Advertising Council refers to as an effort following proven advertising tech- 
niques “to get the reader into the ad.” 
Che manufacture of Smokey Teddy Bears and games and toys, each 
bearing a permanent fire prevention message, has become a booming business, 
and made Smokey a2 household word. 
Under the terms of the Smokey act which permits the manufacture of 
these items, the forest fire prevention campaign receives five per cent of the 
gross selling price which must be “plowed back” into the campaign. 
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Florida's 
Ranger 
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By HERBERT B. ATTAWAY, JR. 


Superintendent, State Forest Ranger 
School, Lake City, Florida 





OMETHING new in _ the 

South’s forestry scheme of 

things—a state ranger school 
that fills the gap between the pro. 
fessional forester on the one hand 
and the so-called professional woods. 
men on the other—is being watched 
with keen interest in southern wood- 
lands today as more and more em- 
phasis is placed on hardhitting fire 
prevention and suppression _ tech- 
niques in the _ wildfire-harrassed 
Southland. 

First ranger school in the South 
(and the second in the nation—the 
other being the program carried 
on by the New York State College 
of Forestry at Wanakena, New 
York) is that of the University of 
Florida at Lake City. 

American forestry needs ranger- 
type schools to round out forestry 
training opportunities for its young 
men, to fill a growing demand for 
this type personnel by the rapidly 
expanding forestry interests. Two 
successful schools operate at pres- 
ent in this country. One is the 
State Forest Ranger School of the 
University of Florida at Lake City, 
Florida. The other is the New 
York State Ranger School of New 
York State College of Forestry at 
Wanakena, New York. 

In the one-year course, the stu- 
dent’s time is spent in forest fire 
control, forest land surveying, tim- 
ber cruising, tree identification, ar- 
tificial reforestation, prescribed 
burning, silviculture and lumber 
production. The nature of the 
training at the ranger schools is 
practical, with sufficient classroom 
time to equip the graduate to apply 
his practical training in the most 
effective way. 

In recognition of the training 
given at these two ranger schools, 
the forestry school of both state 
universities in question have pro- 
vided for the transfer of credit to 
be applied on work leading to a 
B.S.F. 

What place does a ranger school 
graduate occupy in the scheme of 
American forestry as it is currently 
practiced on the ground? He oc- 
cupies the gap between the profes- 
sional forester on the one hand, 
and the so-called practical woods- 
man on the other. The professional 
forester, as we view it, should es- 
tablish policy, in conjunction with 
businessmen, to be followed in the 
growing of timber crops; the ranger 
school graduate, in conjunction with 
the professional forester, would im- 
plement the details of that policy 






on the ground. 
A professional forester may be 
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Curriculum combines theory and practice, enabling students 
to fill the gap between professional forester and woodsman 


likened to an architect, whereas the 
ranger school graduate may be lik- 
ened to a carpenter. The architect 
draws the plans of a house; the car- 
penter translates the plans into the 
building of the house with his own 
hands. 

Another example might make the 
professional forester akin to a doc- 
tor, and the ranger school graduate 
akin to a nurse. The doctor would 
indicate the needs of the patient, 
the nurse would carry out the de- 
tails of the doctor’s prescribed 
remedy. 

In both examples, the profes- 
sional man sets up the framework, 
lays down the plan of what should 
be done, and the _ vocationally- 
trained or semi-professional em- 
ployee assists in the implementation 
of the details of the plan. 

To be specific, it is our feeling 
that once the professional forester 
has analyzed the facts surrounding 
a forest property, drawn conclu- 
sions therefrom, and has set the 
pattern of a marking program to 
be carried out on a given area, the 
ranger school graduate is fully qual- 
ified to carry this job through to 
completion. 

Under the guidance of a profes- 
sional forester, we believe the ranger 
school graduate is adequately 
equipped to perform the following 
tasks: survey and map forest lands, 
mark timber, supervise logging op- 
erations, cruise timber, serve as 
nursery foreman, act as_ resident 
land manager, supervise labor crews 
on insect and disease control 
projects, and participate in fire con- 
trol activities as practiced by the 
various state agencies and owners 
of industrial and other forest lands 
in the United States. 
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It is our observation that the 
forest industry and the various state 
forest agencies have demonstrated 
there is a place for the ranger- 
school-type graduate by hiring them 
and coming back for more. 

Some of these employers have 
found the ranger-type graduate 
more content to remain on a woods- 
working level than is the case with 
a professional forester, who has his 
eye on the more stimulating aspects 
of forestry work, which will utilize 
his college training, both in forestry 
and otherwise, to its fullest. 

Since the very beginning of the 
Florida school, there have been 
more jobs offered than graduates to 
fill them. The New York school 
for a number of years has limited 
enrollment of out-of-state students 
because of the great desire on the 
part of New York citizens to take 
its course. 

It is our belief that this demand 
will be accelerated, not decelerated, 
in the coming years. For example, 
let’s refer to The Stanford Research 
Institute Report, published in 1954, 
on the probable future demand for 
forest products in the United States. 


Fire control, surveying, tree identification, reforestation, silvi- 
culture and lumber producticn are included in one-year course 


This report indicates that, in the 
South, the demand for pulpwood 
will almost double between 1952 
and 1975. Of more immediate in- 
terest, this same report indicates 
that almost half of this expansion 
will take place between 1952 and 
1960. Assume that this report is as 
much as half right. This still in- 
dicates an enormous need for pulp- 
wood in the years immediately 
ahead. Some of the other products 
show increases, but not on the phe- 
nomenal scale indicated for pulp- 
wood. 

Surveys indicate that this wood 
is not in the South. It must be 
grown. While the expansion of the 
forest industry for the Northeast is 
not as dramatic as predicted for the 
South, the Stanford Report shows 
it to be vigorous, with a fair in- 
crease in some of its segments. All 
this, we believe, indicates that the 
need for forest technicians in the 
coming years will be stimulated to 
a marked degree. This is true for 
technicians on_ the professional 
level, as well as the semi-profes- 
sional-vocational level, as _ repre- 

(Turn to page 77) 


Ranger schools, where it isn’t all work and no play, train young men to 
fill a growing demand for this type of personnel by the forest industries 
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Side platesare of abrasion resistant highstrength 
steel, securely fused to moldboard and box sec- 
tions by low-hydrogen welding. They prevent 
load spillage, allow you to carry larger loads. 
Standard on all International bulldozer blades. 


1) 
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Push arms are sturdily constructed of box sections. Side 
plates are mill-rolled with integral back-up bars to support 
top and bottom plates. Machine welding guarantees uni- 
formity of weld. 


Headless pins, locked by eye bolts, secure struts to blade. 
For removal, pins can be driven out in either direction. On 
hydraulic blades, all control linkage is connected to the 
blade through self-aligning bearings. 7) 
Entire perimeter of blade is backed by heavy box channels 
solidly fused to moldboard. With this type of construction 
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6 


- 6] 


moldboard, box channels, and welds flex freely to prevent 
weld failure. 


Spillboard is wide and high to prevent spillage over top of 
blade. Note that it is curved to match the contour of the 
moldboard, thus aiding boiling action. Width of moldboard 
allows you to carry full load for which the blade was intended. 


Moldboard is formed from a single sheet of low-alloy, high- 
strength steel. International blade is shaped to perfect 
curvature in a special forming machine to assure uniform 
strength and stress rés‘stance over entire area. 


Shear bars welded to moldboard support end bits and 
relieve stress on end ‘bit bolts. Lower edge of end plate is 
reinforced by wear plate to add strength at corners, in- 
crease wear resistance. 
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New blades designed from “ground” up 


To make full use of the greater work capacity of the new 
Bonus-Powered International crawler tractors, we now offer a 
complete line of newly designed blades matched to tractor power. 
These new blades are rigidly supported around the edges by 
box sections to give the blade strength but also permit the 
moldboard to “‘breathe”’ under load stresses. New automatic 
welding processes guarantee that the welds in International 
blades will hold up under any kind of job conditions. 
International blades will last far longer and give you far less 
trouble than any others you have ever hung on any tractor. 
When you inquire about the new line of Bonus-Powered Inter- 


national crawler tractors, ask your International Industrial 
Power Distributor for all the facts about the new line of match- 
ing blades. See for yourself that they are the best designed, best 
constructed on the market. 


Write For New Blade Literature: An illustrated specification 
list of the 228 attachments available for International crawlet 
tractors is just ‘off the presses. For your free copy of Mailing 
Folder CR-492-F, write Consumer Relations Department, 
International Harvester Company, 180 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. No obligation, of course. 
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\. 42 new bledes 


INTERNATIONAL 


HARVESTER 


Direct Lift Hydraulic Bulldozer — 


Operates off front-mounted, gear- 
driven pump which gives fast blade 
action. Self-cligning bearings pre- 
vent binding of linkage. 


Hydraulic or Cable Bullgrader 
Operates off high or low gantry, 
front or rear cable controls on 
TD-24, TD-18, and TD-14 tractors. 
Hydraulic bullgrader also for 
TD-9, TD-6, and T-6 tractors. 


bureted Engines 


High-Gantry Cable Bulldozer 


Operates off either front or rear- 
mounted International cable con- 
trol unit. Available for TD-24, TD-18, 
and TD-14 tractors. 


Track Frame Mounted Bull- 
dozer— Distributes the load 
evenly over the length of the tracks. 
Available only for TD-9, TD-6, and 
T-6 tractors. Buligrader also 


available. 
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Low-Gantry Cable Bulidozer | 


‘Operates off either front or rear- 


mounted International cable con- 


: trol units. Available for TD-24, 


TD-18, and TD-14 tractors. 


international Drott ‘'4-in-1” 
Newest of International Drott load- 
ers. Combines Skid-Shovel, Bull- 
clam, clamshell, and bulldozer in 
one unit. Available for TD-14,TD-9, 
and TD-6 tractors. 


TCU LCE LELUUUSLE LILA TC 


A COMPLETE POWER PACKAGE INCLUDING: Crawler, Wheel, and Pipe-Boom Tractors 
Propelled Scrapers and Bottom-Dumps.. 
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The Workshop Session 
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1000 strong, got down to se- 

rious business Saturday morn- 
ing at the fire prevention workshop 
where state delegations caucused to 
elect key spokesmen and then sat to- 
gether. Workshop General Chairman 
Harry S. Mosebrook, of the Natural 
Resources Department, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, told 
the delegates, “We now understand 
the scope and magnitude of the 
problem. It is now up to us to go 
back to our states and do something 
about it. Our purpose here this 
morning is to give you some tools— 
ammunition you might call it—that 
will help you in carrying out your 
mission. However, before doing that 
we would like to pay tribute to 
two motivating forces that succeeded 
in shocking us into the action that 
resulted in this representative turn- 
out. The first is to AMERICAN For- 
ESTs magazine which last June pub- 
lished an editorial by James B. Craig 
entitled “The Shot Heard ’round 
the South” that laid down the chal- 
lenge to do something about this fire 
situation. That challenge was picked 
up by James Kitchens, of the Lou- 
isiana Forestry Association, and it 
was a delegation from his active as- 
sociation that went to Jacksonville, 
Florida, to propose this meeting to 
The American Forestry Association 
and other forestry organizations. And 
that, ladies and gentlemen, is how 
this all started.” 

Mr. Mosebrook next introduced 
William J. McGlothlin, associate di- 
rector for regional programs, South- 
ern Regional Education Board, At- 
lanta, Georgia, who pointed up the 
aims of the conference with empha- 
sis on the final plank, “To stimulate 
immediate action at state, county 
and community levels to eradicate 
the wildfire menace in the shortest 
possible time.” Quoting Charles 
Kettering, of Generai Motors Cor- 
poration, Mr. McGlothlin said that 
a problem well defined is half 
solved” and added “you have heard 
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Workshop Task Force: Jim Lambie, White House; John Squires, Miss.; Chair- 


man Harry Mosebrook; Jim Craig, 
this problem defined. I now want to 
introduce Mr. James M. Lambie, Jr., 
special assistant in the White House 
office, an expert in public informa- 
tion campaigns who serves as liaison 
between the White House and pub- 
lic information agencies with na- 
tional communications outlets. He 
will talk to you on the subject “Our 
Public Opinion Tools.” 

“T work for Sherman Adams, who, 
as you know, is a lumberman and in- 
terested in these things,” Mr. Lambie 
said by way of preamble. “The key 
to successful advertising is reitera- 
tion. Stick to a few ideas and repeat 
them over and over. To find out 
what is being done along these lines 
in fire prevention activities I wrote 
to 17 professional foresters all over 
the country. I had a perfectly mag- 
nificent response and their replies 
clearly show that these men and 
their co-workers have nothing to 
learn from Madison Avenue (the 
headquarters of most of the large ad- 
vertising and public relations firms) 
techniques.” Of special interest to 
Mr. Lambie was the reply of the 
aforementioned Mr. Kitchens, who 
stressed that not to be overlooked in 
such programs was “sincerity, en- 


Miss. ; 


William J. McGlothlin, Georgia 
thusiasm and worthwhile program.” 

“Advertising represents the first 
step in the molding of public opin- 
ion—it’s the job of boring into the 
inner consciousness of people,” Mr. 
Lambie said. However, it represents 
only the first step, merely sets the 
stage of constructive action. After 
that must come personal contact— 
and it was clear to the speaker from 
the responses of the foresters that 
personal contact ranks high in their 
priority action list. To illustrate 
the tools of the trade, Mr. Lambie 
presented a kit containing 40 differ- 
ent pieces of literature on fire pre- 
vention appeal which he also dis- 
layed on a large screen. Practi- 
cally all of this literature was aimed 
at the average American of good 
will. It did not include any approach 
to the woods arsonist “who repre- 
sents a psychological and emotional 
problem, difficult to reach and hard 
to sell—who must be dealt with 
through law enforcement channels.” 

Mr. Lambie said he was especially 
impressed by efforts in the State of 
Oregon where that state’s Keep 
Green program had signed up 68,000 
boys and girls in the Green Guards 
—which he termed “a real nifty or- 
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Ramrod of the workshop—William 
J. McGlothlin, education specialist 


ganization.” A _ forestry directory 
that is provided to heads of commu- 
nications outlets by this same Keep 
Green program was also praised by 
Lambie. (Editor’s Note—It was of 
interest at the conference that Frank 
Ahlgren, editor of the Memphis 


(Tenn.) “Commercial Appeal,” and 
other editors kept repeating “But I 


didn’t know this situation existed. 
It’s almost unbelievable.”) 

Special Keep Green editions of 
newspapers in green ink such as that 
of the Albany (Georgia) Journal 
were also praised by Mr. Lambie as 
tremendous forces for good—and he 
remarked that it was his understand- 
ing that 150 editions of this nature 
are now being published in Georgia. 
Florida’s brochure on “Wildfire” was 
described as “one of the best things 
I’ve come across” by Mr. Lambie and 
in the slick field (magazines or 
brochures published on quality 
stock with careful attention to sharp 
art, good layout, and sharp editing) 
the fire publications of the state of 
Louisiana received high praise. 

Smokey Bear, an advertising prop- 
erty that today is an almost priceless 
asset in the mass advertising field, 
appears on book jackets, ice cream 
cartons and there is now a Smokey 
Bear ice cream sundae—an amazing 
concoction that appears to appeal 
to youngsters, Mr. Lambie said. Not 
to be overlooked is the value of high- 
way signs and poster contests, and 
Virginia was singled out for fine 
work in this field by the speaker. 
Fire prevention messages as carried 
on telephone bills, bank statements 
were described as good “reminders.” 
A series of “Woody” mats pointing 
up fire danger weather were men- 
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declared that “law enforcement js 
only a tool of prevention, but we 
must have laws with teeth and these 
teeth must bite.” To do this, he 
urged that “we work from the top 
down” in having respective gover- 
nors and attorneys general organize 
hardhitting fire prevention pro 
grams. 

“Tt’s time for a new look at an old 
problem.” Mr. Squires said. “Times 
are changing fast. We've got big pay. 
rolls today in the South, big forest 
reserves and there must be an eco 
nomic change in attitude. Mass edu- 
cation is one key to the matter, and 





Tools and how to use them was topic 
of Jim Lambie, of the White House 


tioned as being first rate. A brochure 
as prepared on Old Testament quota- 
tions in reference to forest fires is a 
publication of considerable appeal, 
Mr. Lambie said. It was prepared 
by the Forest Service. 

Mr. Lambie’s carefully docu- 
mented presentation on “tools” re- 
sulted in considerable comment 
from the floor with one delegate 
stating “But don’t forget that just 
taking the kids out in the woods and 
showing them how to hunt, fish 
and shoot can’t be beat when it 
comes to showing them the value of 
trees.” Encourage more farmers to 
plant trees, urged an Alabama dele- 
gate. The bulk of our wood is owned 
by farmers. Once they get the tree 
planting habit, fires go down. 

Dr. Joseph R. Griggs, superintend- 
ent of schools at Huntsville, Texas, 
said he was “thrilled by the confer- 
ence” but as a school man, he hoped 
the conference would keep its ap- 
proach positive. ““Teen-age youngsters 
are very susceptible to fresh ideas. 
For instance, we had an outbreak of 
trouble when a movie called “The 
Blackboard Jungle’ was shown in 
our town. It did great harm. And 
I’m convinced if the hillbilly phono- 
graph record on the ‘Roving Arson- 
ist’ that you’ve been playing here 
was heard in our town, we would 
have a dozen incendiary fires before 
the week was out. Recognize the 
terrific power of suggestion. Don’t 
put dangerous tools in the public’s 
hands.” 

Our “Fire Enforcement Responsi- 
bilities” was the panel subject of 
John W. Squires, manager, forestry 
department, Mississippi Products, 
Inc., of Jackson, Miss. Mr. Squires 


“Unite, organize, work”? was the theme 
of forester Jim Craig, Mississippi 


Said John Squires, “Laws must have 
teeth and those teeth must bite” 








I’m convinced more states must have 
burning permits to prevent farmers 
from carelessly setting fires that get 
out of control.” 

Mr. Squires urged that the states 
go home and 1) make an analysis of 
state fire and forest pest control laws 
and. insist on adequate fire laws that 
are enforced; 2) Make sure that your 
state forest programs are well- 
financed—that every forest acre is 
brought under the protection pat- 
tern; 3) Make sure your Civil Serv- 
ice career people are free to do their 
jobs unimpeded by any other con- 
siderations; 4) Closure of woods 


setup and record on arson convic- 
tions had been praised by Mr. 
Squires in his presentation, but Rog- 
er Wolcott, president of the North 
Carolina Forestry Association, re- 
fused to accept the accolade — not 
when the “average fine on 90 convic- 
tions last year in our state was 
$11.40.” Under those circumstances, 
Mr. Wolcott said he thought the 
state should decline any such honor- 
able mentions. 

William Randall Slaughter, Flor- 
ida State’s Attorney, said “I’ve never 
really understood this problem be- 
fore. Our forestry people are not 


the dead, the living and the unborn 
to pass on to those yet unborn an 
abundance of resources. Judges, I 
believe, can be required to bring this 
matter to the attention of grand 
juries. We can make it mandatory. 
Beyond that, as Boyce Holleman 
said, you are dealing with ‘twelve 
men in a box.’ And there we face the 
task of educating our people, of free- 
ing men’s minds from the dark areas 
of ignorance and suspicion. Here, 
in short, you are dealing with the 
public conscience.” 

J. Frank Adams, state’s attorney of 
Blountsville, Florida, amended Judge 





“A big stick won’t always work” said 
Guy Wilkinson, Ozark National Forest 


when situation requires; 5) Check 
up on sawdust and slab fires of saw- 
mills; 6) Check up on feasibility of 
trained forest fire investigators such 
as are now employed by Louisiana. 

Mr. Squires scored some reports as 
given out by states indicating that 
their arson conviction records run as 
high as 92 or even 99 percent. “This 
means that law enforcement people 
are only taking those cases into 
courts that are lead pipe cinches.” 
Careful preparation of more cases 
was urged. Also not to be overlooked 
is the well respected sheriff who can 
sometimes curb mounting fire losses 
by a few well-chosen words in the 
right places. One sheriff was pointed 
out who quietly told key woods 
burners, “My job is to cut these fires 
out. They are going to be cut out. 


And I know you have been setting 
them.” 


North Carolina’s burning permit 
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“Our average arson fine is $11.40” 
said Roger Wolcott, of North Carolina 


getting a square deal. In view of the 
menace that exists, the time for edu- 
cation is long since past. The time 
has now come to use a big stick. And 
we're going to get more convictions 
come hell or high water. It’s clearly 
up to prosecutors to have the guts to 
prepare cases, hit hard and get con- 
victions. And don’t let people laugh 
at you.” 

Tennessee at this point introduced 
seven circuit court judges in its dele- 
gation and then presented Judge W. 
Wayne Oliver, of Marysville. “We 
judges can’t tell a trial jury that Joe 
Doe, woodsburner, is a menace to so- 
ciety,” Judge Oliver said. “I believe 
that one solution rests with our 
grand juries. They have broad pow- 
ers to inquire and here the court 
CAN tell them the magnitude of 


practices injurious to the commu-. 


nity. I think we can emphasize the 
solemn compact that exists between 


“Your problem is 12 men in a box,” 
Judge Oliver, of Tennessee declared 


Oliver’s remarks to include the chal- 
lenge “Is YOUR name in the jury 
box?” It is the duty of the prose- 
cutor to prepare and prosecute these 
cases, Mr. Adams said. It is the duty 
of citizens to serve on juries and re- 
sults can’t be obtained by people 
who are always “begging off.” Some 
sound education can also be carried 
on in this respect, Mr. Adams said. 

Guy Wilkinson, assistant forest 
supervisor, Ozark National Forest, 
Arkansas, took issue with the appeal 
of Florida delegates for the “big 
stick.”” It won’t always work, he said. 
The Ozark National Forest has been 
under protection for a long time and 
there are “areas where we seldom 
have a fire—and it’s due to the fact 
that these people do their own po- 
licing.” Where people are already 
educated and cooperative, any big 
stick policy would be most harmful, 
Mr. Wilkinson warned. 
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“I have a fear here that you are 
getting the cart before the horse,” 
Judge M. C. Lewis, Jr., of Hot 
Springs, said. “Too many of your 
fire laws are at variance. It is my be- 
lief that some form of model legisla- 
tion should be drawn up to correct 
these variances (applause). I com- 
mend such a program to the spon- 
sors of this conference.” 

James W. Craig, chairman ol 
Board, Forestry Suppliers, Jackson, 
Mississippi, spoke on the subject 
“Organizing Programs Back Home,” 
and told the delegates ““We must or- 
ganize on this problem for in union 
there is strength.” Mr. Craig dis- 
tributed a brochure prepared for him 
by American Forest Products Indus- 


“Get the boys and girls out in the 
woods,” said E. A. Screws, of Alabama 


tries, Inc., which sets forth in simple 
language a set of facts on how to 
organize such programs. 

In explaining “how to get started,” 
Mr. Craig said: 1) Make the best 
possible use of all existing organiza- 
tions; 2) If there are no such organi- 
zations, select a top committee of 
real leaders; 3) Retain flexibility— 
what works in one area may not in 
another; 4) Several committees at 
different levels may be required; 5) 
Enlist help from all representative 
groups. 

Next step is to “Get the Facts,” 
Mr. Craig continued. This consists 
of 1) Collecting usable, specific in- 
formation on the problem at hand; 
2) Avoid “generalizations” and half- 
truths; 3) Be wholly honest; 4) Re- 
spect the opinions of newcomers and 
visitors—sometimes they see a local 
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situation more clearly than home- 
folks. 

Sample fact-gathering questions 
enumerated by Mr. Craig in the task 
of “getting the problem close to 
home and real and personal” in- 
cluded 1) How many wildfires did 
my community have last year? 2) 
How many acres burned? 3) Who 
started those fires? 4) Why? 5) How 
much did those fires cost my com- 
munity in: a) jobs; b) payrolls; c) 
damages? 6) How much did they 
cost me? 

In “Using the Facts,” Mr. Craig 
stressed that action programs must 
be democratically run—with people 
participating freely. Here the speak- 
er, a former major in the armed serv- 


“Keep it POSITIVE” Dr. J. R. Griggs, 
of Texas, told the fire delegates 


ices, drew on his military experiences 
to point out that objectives must be 
set and tactical efforts made. If an 
attack on one flank doesn’t work, try 
the other. Every single professional 
and civic type group was named by 
the speaker as prospective shock 
troops for the assault on southern 
fires. Finally, Mr. Craig urged: 1) 
unite; 2) organize; 3) work. 

By the time Mr. Craig finished his 
presentation the delegates were 
steamed up and ready for another 
round of comment from the floor but 
unfortunately time did not permit 
such an exchange—whereupon sev- 
eral states announced they would 
caucus immediately after the session 
and go on from there. The confer- 
ence summarizer, Henry J. Mals- 
berger, forester and general manager 
of the Southern Pulpwood Conserva- 


tion Association, 
duced. 

“This conference is not a problem | 
—it’s an opportunity,” Mr. Mals. 
berger said. “Foresters and other 
technicians involved in land and wa. 
ter management have long been 
working on these problems and with 
good results. But both our forests 
and our populations have grown, 
and we now need your help.” 

The broad base of forestland own- 
ership in the South makes imperative 
equally broad-based fire prevention | 
programs, Mr. Malsberger said. In 7 
seeking to cut down wildfire losses, © 
it is the citizens of the South who 
will benefit most, for 165 million of 7 
the South’s total of 225 million acres 


was next intro 


“Is YOUR name in the jury box?” 
Prosecutor Adams wanted to know 


of forests are in small plots owned 
by farmers and other individuals. 
This means that the public and in- 
dustrial owners of timber cannot do 
the job alone. 

Industry and government agencies 
can, and are, leading in the fight to 
drive wildfire out of the woods, but 
the base must be broadened to cover 
the millions of acres of small parcels, 
Mr. Malsberger continued. There's 
money to be made from trees, re- 
gardless of how small the plot. Each 
acre can grow the same amount of 
wood regardless of ownership if 
other conditions are equal. 

Mr. Malsberger said that the 
make-up of the conference itself is an 
indication of how the task can be 
done. With 1200 participants, there 
were only 139 foresters, the people 
who usually meet to talk fire prob- 
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“We need your help” Forester H. J. 
Malsberger told workshop delegates 


lems. Legislators, district attorneys, 
judges and law enforcement officers 
and hundreds of citizens actually 
made up the conference. 

Chairman Mosebrook’s analysis of 
the workshop: “The comments of 
those who took the floor during the 
Workshop Session showed that a 
large number of people believe that 
stricter fire laws coupled with better 
enforcement of those laws is the only 
effective answer to the arsonist who 
deliberately sets forest fires. On the 
other hand, an equally large number 
of people urge that fire prevention 
education programs be intensified 
with special emphasis on reaching 
our youth, 

“It is apparent that both efforts 
must go forward with intensified ef- 
fort if the forest fire problem in the 
South is to settle down to more mod- 
erate proportions. The job must be 
done in each state under the direc- 
tion of individuals who assume the 
leadership in this problem, but coor- 
dination and leadership on the re- 
gional level will prove to be helpful 
in pushing the program over all of 
the South much faster. 

“The Workshop Session demon- 
strated that a large number of peo- 
ple are now aware of the problem, 
that numerous public opinion tools 
are available for the education ef- 
fort, that adequate fire laws which 
are enforced are absolutely neces- 
sary, and that leaders with the 
knowledge, the imagination and the 
enthusiasm to do this job are ready. 
Any person present at the Workshop 
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Who Says Forestry Is Talking To Itself? 


HEY came by special company planes, chartered busses, special pull- 

mans and by automobile. And the registration breakdown of the 
first Southern Forest Fire Prevention Conference proves that this was no 
mere forestry meeting —one that would draw “two or three hundred 
foresters at most.” This was a public meeting. And judging by their 
comments this public is now clarged up and ready for cooperative action. 
Here’s the breakdown: 


AGRICULTURE (31), Extension Workers 10; Cattlemen 2; Farm 
Organizations and Soil Conservation Districts 7; Farmers and Planters 
12: BANKERS? (15): BUSINESS (not otherwise listed) (39), Airline 
Pilots; Automotive; Department Stores, Equipment Companies, Grocers, 
Merchants, and Real Estate Salesmen: 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE (15), City, State, and U. S.: CITI- 
ZENS AND YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS (22), Boy Scout Exec.; Local, 
State, Regional and National Forestry and Conservation Organizations: 
EDUCATION (46), Administrators, Teachers and Boards—College; 
Public School System; Vocational Agriculture; School Boards; Students: 
FEDERAL (except U. S. For. S.) (12), Army; Diplomats, Fish and Wild- 
life, TVA, Treasury, and White House: 


FOREST INDUSTRY EXECUTIVES AND PRIVATE FOREST- 
ERS (232), Consulting Foresters; Industry Management and Foresters; 
Trade Associations; Wood Dealers and Producers: FORESTRY—PUB- 
LIC (19), U. S. Forest Service; State.Forestry Departments: INFORMA- 
TION SERVICES (29), Newspapers and Periodicals; Radio, Television, 
Films; Publicity Firms: LAND-HOLDING COMPANIES AND PUBLIC 
UTILITIES (30), Coal; Gas; Land;*Oil; Power; Railroads; Telephone: 
LANDOWNERS AND TREE FARMERS (12): 


LAW ENFORCEMENT (75): Sheriffs and Deputies; Forest Fire 
Investigators, Municipal Police, State Police: LEGAL PROFESSION 
(117), Judges—Supreme, Superior, District,’Circuit, Chancery, Munic- 
ipal; Prosecuting Officers—District Attorneys, Attorneys-General, Solicit- 
ors General; Lawyers in Private Practice: LOCAL OFFICIALS (50), 
Mayors and Other City; Tax Assessors; County Supervisors and Other 
County Officials: PROFESSIONAL (not otherwise listed) (6), Clergy; 
Engineering, Pharmacy, Research: STATE GOVERNMENT (82), Leg- 
islature; Boards and Commissions; State Officials; Governors; Fire Mar- 
shalls; Civil Defense, Docks, Health, Highway, Insurance: OTHER MEN 
(not classified) (29) : 


WOMEN—BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL (27), Girl Scout 
Exec.; Home Demonstration; Landowner; U. S. Forest Service; Judge; 
Governor’s Representative; Unclassified and Secretarial: EDUCATION 
(5), College; Schools: INFORMATION SERVICES (5): WIVES OF 
DELEGATES (57): WOMEN’S CLUBS (27), Business and Professional; 
Citizens; Garden; General Federation; P.T.A. and Others. 











Session of the Conference will agree 
that the first long step has been 
taken.” 

Thus ended the first Southern 
Forest Fire Prevention Conference, 
a meeting that will go down in his- 
tory in the annals of southern for- 


estry. Two states, Mississippi and 


Alabama, caucused immediately fol- 


lowing adjournment to plan similar 
programs in their states. North Caro- 
lina has followed suit. Others are 
planning appropriate action. Mean- 
while, the Executive Committee of 
the Southern Forest Fire Prevention 
Conference will meet in Atlanta on 
May I1 for a followup look at the 
southern fire picture. 
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EDITORIAL CARTOON CONTEST WINNERS’ 


\ 





“Up in Smoke” by Here Ficklen won third prize (left) in 
contest, shown here with the entry of cartoon by ‘“Paige’ 
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Macon, Go 


“Wildfire” by John Raymond (left) and “Expensive” 
by Glenn A Bretthauer received honorable mention 


Contest judges (left) Frank Heyward, Gaylord 
Container Corp., William Huber, Forest Serv- 
ice, James B. Craig, editor, American Forests 
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Who’s Who at the Fire Conference 


BOYD, > L., Rep., Ala. Legislature 
“80 Co. Square, Troy, Ala. 
BOYD, Man.” A. L. 
ooo Be Ala. 
BOYD, Jesse, Police Jury 
Rapides Parish, —, aan 
BOYKIN, Matt A., Dist. 
International Paper Ny "05 S. 23rd Ave., Hat- 
tiesburg, 
BOYKIN, hwy ‘2 Judge, Superior Court 
Court House, Carrollton, Ga. 
BRADFORD, Gerald, State Senator 
Gen. Supply Co., Grove Hill, Ala. 
BRADY, Joe H., President 
Joe H. Brady & Assoc., 3rd Ave. & 3ist St., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
BRANDT, Ray W., Forester 
50-7th St. N.E. Atlanta, Ga. 
BRANNAN, L. W., Jr., Member, Ala. Legislature 
Foley, Ala. 
eo 4 Soe. General Mana 
S. Tel. Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
BREISACHER, Karl a: Commissioner 
Fire Protection Dist. #1, Slidell, La. 
BRENNEIS, A. G., Asst. Regional Forest 
U. S. Forest Service, Upper Darby, Pa. 
BRENT, R. C., Jr., Vice President 
St. Joe Paper Co., Tallahassee, Fla. 
BREWSTER, Joe M., Mgr., Woodlands Div. 
St. Regis Paper Co., Pensacola, Fla. 
BREWTON, L. 
Winnfield, La. 
BREWTON, W. G., County Judge 
Hemphill, Texas 
BROOKE, Clyde A. 
800 Airline Park Blvd., Metairie, La. 
BRICKEEL, Mrs. Earl C., Delegate 
218 Heathman St., Indianola, Miss. 
BRIDGES, R. D., Sheriff 
Sheriff’s Office, Greensburg, — 
BRIEGLEB, Philip A., Direct 
So. Forest Experiment 7? 2026 St. Charles 
Ave., New Orleans, > 
BRIGNAC, I. R., Representative 
Denham Springs, La. 
BRITTON, Clem, Fire Prev. Specialist 
Miss. Forestry Comm., Jackson, Miss. 
BROADFOOT, Robert H., Ala. St. Rep. 
Florence, Ala. 
BROOM, Vernon H., District Attorney 
Newsom Bldg., Columbia, Miss. 
BROWDER, Jim D., County Clerk 
Box 44, Cold Spring, Texas 
BROWN, Aycock, N. C. Delegate 
Manteo, N. C. 
BROWN, Hugh C., Land Agent 
Williams, Inc., Patterson, La. 
BROWN, Harvey R., Exec. Secreta 
Ga. Forestry Assn., 905 C & S Bank Bidg., At- 
lanta, Ga. 
BROWN, Mecom, Forest Ranger III 
La. Forestry Comm., Box 578, Olla, La. 
BROWN, P. E., Judge, 2nd Dist. Court 
Arcadia, La. 
BROWN, Ann, Stenographer 
Sou. Pine Assn., New Orleans, La. 
BRUCE, David, Forester 
— 1 Forest Experiment Sta., Box 22, Gulf- 


BRUCE. Sy M., Police Jury 
Long Leaf, La. 
BRUMLEY, George W., Vice President 
St. Marys Kraft Corp., St. Marys, Ga. 
BRYAN, J. E., Jr., Forester 
L. N. Dantzler, Perkinston, Miss. 
BRYAND, Leon G., Sheriff of Jackson Parish 
Jonesboro, La. 
BRYANT, C. H. 
C. H. Bryant Store Co., 
ville, Ark. 
BRYANT, Mrs. Charles H. 
Clarksville, Ark. 
BRYANT, E. Wheeler 
Tatum Lbr. Co., 404 Tuscan Ave., Hattiesburg, 


Miss. 

BUFKIN, O. R., Supervisor 

Route #2, Lucedale, Miss. 
BURCH, Fannie E., District Judge 

P.O. Box 113, Amite, La. 
6 4 gy Don, Director, Forestry Div. 

L. James & Co., Inc., Ruston, La. 

BURNS, E. B., District Forester 

La. Forestry Comm., Oberlin, La. 
BURNS, J., District Attorney 

Covington La. 
BURNS, con D., Chief omg ed 

Tremont Lbr. Co., Joyce 
BURNS, Paul T., Director, Shoo! of Forestry 

L. Baton Rouge, La 
BURSON T., Editor 

The Camila En rise, Camilla, Ga. 
te Lew 2 Vice President 

h & ." Utica, WN. ¥. 

BURWELL. H. 

R.F.D. #5, Meridian, Miss. 
BYLES, B. A. 

Westinghouse Elec. Corp., Little Rock, Ark. 


504 Rogers, Clarks- 


(From page 10) 


BYRD, Emmett, Supervisor, Lamar Co. 
Lumberton, Miss. 

CACIOPPO, Carlos J., Manager 
Timberland Saw Co., Marshall, Texas 

CAHOON, Frank, Sheriff, Dare County 
Manteo, N. C. 

CAIN, Mrs. Dixie 
Little Rock, Ark. 


’ CAIN, Mrs. Victoria T., Delegate, B. & P. W. Club 


04 S. Union St., Canton, Miss. 
CALLAWAY, Ely R., Farmer 
Box 461, La Grange, Ga. 
CAMERON, Daniel C., Chamber of Commerce 
Denham Springs, La. 
CAMERON, H. L., Member 
Miss Legislature, Baxtenville, Miss. 
CAMERON S., Member 
La. Forestry Assn., Colfax, La. 
CAMPBELL, David, Division Forestry 
International Paper Co., Camden, Ark. 
CAMPBELL, R. S., Range & Watershed Mgr. 
Sou. For. Exp. Sta., 704 Lowich Bldg., New 
Orleans, La. 
CAMPBELL, Mrs. R. S., School Teacher 
217 Dahlia St., Metairie, La. 
CANFIELD, Elmer A., Attorney for Board of Supv. 
Box 188, Purvis, Miss. 
CANTRELL, Berry Lynchmore, Ala. St. Senator 
$00 West Ist St., Tuscumbia, Ala. 





HOW THEY DID IT 
CASE 2 


A local farmer in South Ala- 
bama was a perennial fire setter. 
He believed in burning the 
woods and did so year after year. 

A local farm forester working 
for the U. S. Forest Service and 
the State Division of Forestry 
set out to inform the farmer on 
growing trees as a crop. The 
farmer owned some 200 acres. 
The forester pointed out the loss 
from fire killed seedlings, the 
reduction in growth in fire dam- 
aged trees, and, the more rapid 
growth and return when trees 
were protected, as along the 
branches. 

The farmer after thinking the 
matter over stopped his burning 
and helped to protect surround- 
ing lands. He was well regarded 
in the community and his con- 
version brought better protec- 
tion to the whole community. 











CARR, Mike, District Attorney 
Box 263, Brookhaven, Miss. 
CARROLL, Bob, Field Asst. 
International Paper Co., Amite, La. 
CARSON, W. L., Pilot 
Murphy Diag. El Dorado, Ark. 
CARVER, Calvin D., Asst. to Supervisors 
P. O. Box 211, Leesville, La. 
CASE, Nelson, Supervisor, Lincoln County 
Route 3, Brookhaven, Miss. 
CASKNT, Floyd, Forest Ranger 
La. Forestry Comm., Clinton, La. 
CASSADY, John T., Forester in Charge 
Alexandria Research Center, Box 1192, Alexan- 


dria, La. 
CATSULIS, Argie, a 
Southern Pine Assn., P. O. Box 1170, New Or- 
leans, La. 
CAVALIERE, Janis M., Secretary 
So. For. Expt. Station, 704 Lowich Bldg., New 
Orleans, La. 
CHALKER, Roy F., State Parks Director 
State Capitol, Atlanta, Ga. 
CHANCEY, Ted S., Management Forester 
Dierks Forests, Inc., Mt. Pine, Ark. 


CHIEVER, M. T., Representative 
210 Whilfield, Natchitoches, La. 
CHIPLEY, W. M., Mayor 
Carthage, Miss. 
CHIPMAN, R. L., Asst. For. Supervisor 
U. S. Forest Service, P. O. Box 731, Asheville, 
N.C 


CHRISTIAN, Mr. Bill 
Broken Bow, Ark. 
CHRISTIE, Malvin 
Lewisville, Ark. 
CHURCHWELL, W. C., 
Leakesville, Miss. 
CLANCY, Leon, President 
Southern Pine Assn., Decatur, Ala. 
CLANTON, C. H., Vice President 
Santoc Clanton, Inc., 306 N. Pine St., DeRidder, 


Lawyer & Tree Farmer 


i. 

CLAPP, Robert T., Head, Dept. of Forestry 
Miss. State College, State College, Miss. 
CLARK, James R., Supt., Forestry & Logging 
Crosby Lbr. & Mfg. Co., Crosby, Miss. 

CLARK, Robert H., Chief Forester 
Fordyce Lbr. Co., Fordyce, Ark. 
CLASSEN, Glenn P., City Council 
New Orleans, La. 
CLAY, V. L., Chairman, Soil Consv. Dist. 
Choctaw & Winston Co., Louisville, Miss. 
CLEPPER, Henry, Exec. Secretary 
Society of American Foresters, 425 Mills Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 
CLEVELAND, R. L., Chief Forester 
Edgewood Land & Logging Co., Box 831, De- 
Quincy, La. 
CLYBURN, George, County Agent 
Conroe, Texas 
COAKER, Ray, County Commissioner 
Fruitdale, Ala. 
COBB, Howell C., Forest Supt. 
Woodworth, La. 
COBB, Mrs. H. C., Housewife 
317 Lenwood Dr., Alexandria, La. 
COCHRAN, R. J., Pulpwood Dealer 
Box 125, Newton, Miss. 
COGBURN, W. A., County Commissioner 
Route #2, Cottondale, Fla. 
COKER, Jim, M.B.S. 
Brookhaven, Miss. 
COLE, William C., Reporter 
News-Sentinel, Knoxville, Tenn. 
COLEMAN, J. E., Forester 
Urania, La. 
COLLIER, Ashton B., State Representative 
Box 8, Atlanta, La. 
COLLIER, John M., Director of Publicity 
Southern Pine Assn., New Orleans, La. 
COLLINS, Harold R., School Official 
308 Orange, Troy, Ala. 
COLLINS, Mrs. Harold, Teacher 
$08 Orange, Troy, Ala. 
COLLINS, Mrs. W. S., Girl Scout Council 
4629 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
COMPTON, Charles W., District Forester 
International Paper Co., Box 322, Brookhaven, 


Miss. 
COMPTON, Wilson, Vice President 
American Forestry Assn., 6 E. 45th St., New 
York, New York 
COMPTON, Mrs. Wilson 
New York, New York 
CONDIT, Gordon R., Forester 
The Crossett Co., Crossett, Ark. 
CONDRON, Harvey, Head, Fee Land Dept. 
Humble Oil & Ref. Co., Houston, Texas 
COOK, Dennis, Manager 
Cain Motor » Leesville, La. 
COOK, Ford, State News Editor 
Mobile Press Register, Mobile, Ala. 
COOPER, J. S., Asst. Forester 
Meridian, Miss. 
COOPER, Kenneth, Circuit Solicitor 
Bay Minette, Ala 
COOPER, Wm. E., Exec. Director 
Va. Forests, Inc., 301 E. Franklin, Richmond, 


Va. 
CORLEY, J. C., Forester 
Gaylord Container Corp., Long Beach, Miss. 
CORLEY, Mrs. J. C. 
Long Beach, Miss. 
COTHREN, Mr. Virgil W., Forester 
Southern Pine Assn., New Orleans, La. 
COTHREN, Mrs. Virgil W. 
New Orleans, La. 
COUGHLIN, Mr. F. H., President 
Central La. Elec. Co., Alexandria, La. 
COULTER, Hux, State Forester 
Box 1200, Tallahassee, Fla. 
COULTER, Mrs. Hux 
Tallahassee, Fla. 
COURTNEY, T. M., Wood Procurement Supt. 
Buckeye Cellulose Corp., Foley, Fla. 
COVINGTON, Robert E., Sr., Mayor 
Quitman, Miss. 
COVINGTON, Shirley C., Account I 
La. Forestry Comm., Baton Rouge, La. 
COX, Paul B., County Attorney 
Court House, Rusk, Texas 
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A JOB FOR ALL 


With unprecedented demands for timber, attention has been centered as never 
before on the forest resources of the South. 


More and more recognition is being given to the potentialities of Southern for- 
estry, and no longer are the forests looked upon as a mine to be exploited by a “cut 
out” and “get out” policy. Enlightened land owners now regard the forests as a re- 
newable resource, and, increasingly, attention is being directed toward sound man- 
agement of timberlands on a sustained yield basis. 


But the greatest threat to our future timber supply still remains—the willful or 
careless setting of forest fires. Not until this evil is overcome will the South realize 
the full benefits from one of its greatest natural resources. 


The job is everybody’s business. Halfhearted measures will not suffice. Only 
through the sympathetic interest and concerted efforts of all individuals and agencies 
can we stamp out this ruthless destroyer of the South’s wealth. 


industrial Department 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 
Norfolk 10, Virginia 
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CRAIG, Jim, Consulting Forester 
Forestry Suppliers, Jackson, Miss. 
CRAIG, James B., Editor 
The American Forestry Association, 919 17th 
Street, Washington, D. C. 
CRANE, W. C., Wood Dealer 
Brookhaven, Miss. 
CRANK, Marion, State Representative 
Foreman, Ark. 
CRAPPS, P. C., Jr., President 
Ist National Bank., Live Oak, Fla. 
CRAVEN, Frank, District Forester 
Ga. Forestry Comm., Route 1, Rome, Ga. 
CRAWFORD, Frank, Crewleader 
Tenahu, Texas 
CRAWFORD, Mrs. Mary A., Forest Landowner 
Edwards Hotel, Jackson, Miss. 
CRAWFORD, O. R., Asst. to Gen. Mgr. 
Southwestern Settlement & Developing Co., 1310 
Petroleum Bldg., Houston, Tex. 
CROSBY, Mrs. Henry T., 3rd Vice President 
Miss. Federation Garden Club, 1250 Arnold 
Ave., Greenville, Miss. 
CROSBY, R. H., Jr., President 
Crosby Chemicals, Inc., DeRidder, La. 
CROSBY, T. L., Vice President 
Crosby Chemicals, Inc., Picayune, Miss. 
CROSSNO, R. G., Mayor 
Norris, Tenn. 
CROW, A. B., Professor of Forestry 
L.S.U., Baton Rouge, La. 
CROW, Carl E., Judge, Superior Court 
Camilla, Ga. 
CROWN, Walter L., Jr., Forester 
508 Pineview Dr., Valdosta, Ga. 
CROWN, Mrs. W. L., Jr. 
National Container Corp., Valdosta, Ga. 
CRUTE, W. R., President 
Texas Forestry Assn., Pasadena, Texas 
CULP, D. P., President 
State Teachers College, Livingston, Ala. 
CULPEPPER, Robert, Jr., Attorney 
International Paper Co., Camilla, Ga. 
CULPEPPER, William A., Judge 
Alexandria, La. 
CURTIS, A. G., Wood Pro. Mgr. 
Gaylord Cont. Corp., Bogalusa, La. 
DAINWOOD, A. W., Gen. Supt. 
Kirby Lbr. Corp., Silsbee, Texas 
DANIEL, Albert K., County Judge 
Court House, Crockett, Texas 
DANTZLER, A. M., President 
L. N. Dantzler Lbr. Co., Perkinston, Miss. 
DANTZLER, T. H., Adm. Asst. 
International Paper Co., Moss Point, Miss. 
DANTZLER, L. E., District Forester 
International Paper Co., Poplarville, Miss. 
DAVIS, Ben A., Jr., Asst. Exec. Sec. 
Miss. Forestry Assn., 313 Millsaps Bldg., Jack- 
son, Miss. 
DAVIS, B. M., Dist. Supt. 
International Paper Co., York, Ala. 
DAVIS, Clint, Chief, Information & Ed. 
U. S. Forest Service, 9403 Columbia Blvd., Sil- 
ver Spring, Md. 
DAVIS, Mrs. Clint 
Silver Spring, Md. 
DAVIS, Jeff, Vocational Agric. Supv. 
Texas Ed. Agency, Crockett, Texas 
DAVIS, Owen, Sheriff 
Pascagoula, Miss. 
DAVIS, P. O., Director, Extension Service 
Auburn, Ala. 
DAVIS, Ralph A., Conservation Forester 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co., Huntsville, Texas 
DAVIS, R. E., Chief of I. & E. 
Ga. Forestry Comm., Atlanta, Ga. 
DAVIS, S. P., Tree Farmer 
114 West 8th St., Panama City, Fla. 
DAVIS, Mrs. S. P. 
114 West 8th St., Panama City, Fla. 
DAVIS, Wilmer, Tax Assessor 
Greensburg, La. 
DAWKINS, Joe M., Member, House of Rep. 
800 Commerce Bldg., Montgomery, Ala. 
DEAN, George W., State Forester 
Va. Div. of Forestry, Charlottesville, Va. 
DEAS, S. P., Secretary-Manager 
Southern Pine Assn., P. O. Box 1170, New Or- 
leans, La. 
DEDEAUZ, Roy E., Board of Supv. 
Court House, Gulfport, Miss. 
DELANEY, Charles F., District Forester 
La. For. Comm., P. O. Box 578, Olla, La. 
DELOACH, Guyton, Director 
Ga. For. Comm., Atlanta, Ga. 
DEMENT, James M., Representative, House 
P. O. Box 1007, Athens, Ala. 
DEMMON, E. L., Director 
U. S. Forest Service, Asheville, N. C. 
DENMAN, D. S., Vice President 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., 242 Sansome St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 
DENMAN, Mrs. D. S. 
242 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 
DESILVIA, E. R., Forest Supervisor 
U. S. Forest Service, Jackson, Miss. 
DEVALL, W. B., Head, Forestry Dept., A.P.I. 
169 Bowdon Dr., Auburn, Ala. 
DEXTER, A. K., Forester 
Tenn. River Pulp & Paper Co., Box 667, Shef- 
field. Ala. 


DIEHL, James N., Chief, Coop. For. Protection 
U. S. Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 
DIETRICH, W. E., Agent 
The Pardee Co., P. O. Box 269, Minden, La. 
DILAHUNTY, Cecil, Sheriff 
DeQueen, Arkansas 
DIXON, B. H., County Agent 
Pine Haven St., Carthage, Miss. 
DOBBS, Hugh, Ist Vice Pres., Ga. For. Assn. 
Ga. Power Co., 75 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 
DOHERTY, James A., County Attorney 
San Augustine, Texas 
DOUGLAS, Rev. Luman, Pastor 
Carrollton Methodist Church, 937 S. Carrollton 
Ave., New Orleans, La. 
DOWNING, Alvin, District Forester 
State of Ala., Brewton, Ala. 
DOYLE, Mrs. Herman, Secretary 
La. For. Assn., Box 789, Alexandria, La. 
DRAKE, Christine, Vice Pres., Miss. F.B.P.W.C. 
University of Miss., University Extension, Uni- 
versity, Miss. 
DREW, E. Harris, Chief Justice 
Supreme Court of Fla., Tallahassee, Fla. 
DRY, Neal, County Agent 
Courthouse, Shreveport, La. 
DUCKWORTH, J. V., Sheriff 
Box 825, Meridian, Miss. 
DUGGAN, Ivy W., Vice President 
Trust Co. of Ga., Atlanta, Ga. 
DUNETT, Douglas L., State Police 
Box 1584, Shreveport, La. 
DUNN, C. C., Deputy Sheriff 
Sheriff Dept., Columbia, La. 
DUNN, Paul M., Tech. Dir. of For. 
St. Regis Paper Co., 230 Park Ave., New York, 
NM. Fe 





HOW THEY DID IT 
CASE 3 


South Carolina provided its 
several county rangers with a 
small portable slide projector 
and a set of slides, dealing with 
local forest problems and scenes. 
The County Ranger took time 
in the evening to call on local 
families and on invitation give 
the family and a few friends a 
lecture on forest fire damage and 
the benefits of growing a crop 
of trees. The personal touch 
won many to a better under- 
standing of the need for protec- 
tion. 











DURHOUR, Mrs. R. S., Miss. Garden Club Rep. 
Collins, Miss. 
DURRETT, Chadd L., State Representative 
Murphy Bldg., El Dorado, Ark. 
DUSENBURG, Col. Frank L., Naval Store Con- 
sultant 
208 Natchez Bldg., 405 Magazine St., New Or- 
leans, La. 
EBERHART, Bill, Area Forester 
Gaylord Cont. Corp., Springfield, La. 
EDDINS, E. O., State Senator 
Eddins Oil & Real Estate Co., Demopolis, Ala. 
ELDREDGE, I. F., Consulting Forester 
1354 Moss St., New Orleans, La. 
ELLIOTT, Chas. H., Vice Pres. 
First National Bank, Trinity, Texas 
ELLIOTT, Mrs. Chas. 
Trinity, Texas 
ELLIS, J. M., Chamber of Commerce 
Denham Springs, La. 
ELLIS, Leonard R., Sheriff 
135 Henderson Ave., Hot Springs, Ark. 
ELLERBE, Earle R., For. Fire Prevention Comm. 
R. F. D. Marion Co., Marion & Columbia, S. C. 
ELLERBE, Mrs. Earle R. 
Marion Co., Marion & Columbia, S. C. 
ELROD, Search, Owner 
Elrod Lbr. Co., Box 246, Rison, Ark. 
ERIKSSON, H. C., Forest Supervisor 
Ouachita National Forest, Federal Bldg., Hot 
Springs, Ark. 
ERNEST, Albert, Vice Pres. 
St. Regis Paper Co., 608 Atlantic Bank Bidg., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
ESTES, R. J., President 
Estes Timber Co., Box 26, Cantonment, Fla. 
ESTES, W. V., Executive Comm. 
Choctaw & Winston Co., Louisville, Miss. 
EVANS, Jim 
Jim Evans Stave Co., DeQueen, Ark. 
EWING, L. C., Tree Farmer 
Jonesboro, La. 
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FADELEY, Betty, Assistant Editor 
The American Forestry Association, 919 i7th 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C 
FAGAN, Ellis W., President 
Fagan Elec. Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
FAIRLEY, Archie R., Chief Deputy Sheriff 
P. O. Box 1019, Gulfport, Miss. 
FARIS, T. M., Forestry & Agric. Agent 
L.&N.R.R., 705 So. Pen. Ave., Atmore, Ala 
FARIS, Mrs. T. M., Housewife 
Atmore, Ala. 
FARRAR, W. E., Probate Judge 
Carrollton, Ala. 
FARRIS, Floyd, Sheriff, Walker County 
Huntsville, Texas 
FAUBUS, Orval E., Governor of Ark. 
State Capitol, Little Rock, Ark. 
FAUBUS, Mrs. Orval 
Little Rock, Ark. 
FAUST, Taft, Sheriff 
Livingston Parish, Albany, La. 
FENDER, Darwin E., Forester 3 
International Paper Co., Box 587, Nacogdoches, 
Texas : 
FIELDS, T. T., Representative, Union Parish 
Farmerville, La. 
FINCH, Mrs. M. D., Secretary 
Court House, Amite, La. 
FISHER, Robert, Publisher 
Crossett, Arkansas ; 
FLEMING, E. W., Solicitor, City Court 
; e, Ga. 
FLETCHER, Joe S., Asst. Chief Tex. State Police 
Austin, ~— . . = 
: ’, C. H., State Foreste ; , 
3 State Comm. of For., Columbia, 5. C. 
FLOYD, D., Sheriff, LaSalle Parish 
Jena, La. k : 
FOIL, J. H., District Forester 
Gaylord Cont. —— Bogalusa, La. 
WEILER, A. D. - 
as Ber. Service, College Station, Texas 
FORBER, Jarl, Saw Mill Owner, 
Box 469, Columbia, Miss. : 
FORBERT, Mrs. Sam, Garden Clubs of Miss. 
117 N. 23rd St., Hattiesburg, Miss. 
FOSTER, W. A., Jr., Judge, Superior Court 
Dallas, Ga. 
FOWLKES, Hal, Farmer 
Wiggins, Miss. 
FOX, W. H., General Partner 
W. S. Fox & Sons, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
FOX, Mrs. W. H. 
Pine Bluff. Ark. J, sf 
FOXWORTH, Jerome, State Representative 
Foxworth, Miss. y 
FRANKLIN, Arnold O., Captain 
La. State Police, Leesville, La. 
FRANKLIN, Earl, Sheriff, Harrison County 
Marshall, Texas 4 
FREEMAN, R. G., President . 
Panama Pump Co., Hattiesburg, Miss. 
FRENCH, Arden, Jr., Student 
L.S.U., Box 3508, Baton Rouge, La. 
FRIEDMAN, Sylvan, Senator 
Le gg >. one 
°U , Fran «» Pilo ; a 
— of Engineers, Foot of Prytania St., New 
Orleans, La. ‘ 
GAHARAN, T. H., State Representative 
ohn, te. Eugene L., Asst. Prof. of Psychology 
L.S.U., Baton Rouge, La. 
GALLOWAY, H. S., Asst. Secretary-Treasurer ‘ 
International Paper Co., Box 1649, Mobile, “ 
GALLOWAY, N. C., Police Jury, Beaurega 
Parish 
P O. Box 49, DeRidder, La. 
GAMSO, N. M., District Forester 
International Paper Co., Natchitoches, La. 
GAROFALO, J. J. : 
International Paper Co., Amite, La. 
GARRETT, David, Judge 
Monroe, La. : 
GARRISON, P. M., Chief Forester 
Gaylord Cont. Corp., oe La. 
;ASSAWAY, P. L., Territoria ep. , 
re eae Co., 1316 67th St., Emeryville, 
Calif. 
GEER, Peter Zack, Lawyer 
Colquitt, Ga. ; 
GETZ, Carl, Eastern Dist. Sales Manager 
D. B. Smith & Co., Box 147, Lansdale, Pa. 
GIANFALA, T. S., Captain 
La. State Police, Franklin, La. 
GIBBS, G. A., Area Forest Supt. 
International Paper Co., Troy, Ala. 
GIBSON, L. P., Member, Fla. Board of For. 
Canal Timber Corp., Perry, Fla. 
GILBERTSON, J. T., Circuit Judge 
Court House, son. —. a 
,ILLETT, Chas A., Managing Direc ; 
ray oe For. Prod. Ind., 1816 N St., N.- 
Washington, D. C. ms 
GILMORE, Wyman, Circuit Solicitor 
Butler, Ala. ; 
GIPSON, Raymond E., Chief Forester _ 
Lutcher & Moore Lbr. Co., Orange, Texas 
GIVENS, H. W., Dealer 
Gaylord Cont. Corp., Slidell, La. , 
GLADNEY, Edward L., Judge, Court of Appeals 
Shreveport, La. 
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No. 90 
SLIDING PUMP 
STYLE 


Chief Charles Hawley of 
Maple Springs, N. Y., Fire 
Department says: “Despite 
very rough handling and 
bumping around, the 
INDIAN FIRE PUMPS 
we got way back in 1933 
are still on the job. They 
were bought by my father, 
former Chief Everett 
Hawley.” 


No. 80 LEVER 
TYPE PUMP 
AND HANDLE 


ALL BRASS 
ADJUSTABLE 
MOZZLE 


ee ed 


Crane MADE OF ARMCO ZINCGRIP STEEL OR 
SOLID COPPER. ARMCO IS FAR SUPERIOR TO 
ANY GALVANIZED 


METAL 

















All Seams are 
Electric Welded 
—no_ leakage. 
Pump throws 30 
ft. pressure 
stream or nozzle 
adjusts for 
spray. Strongly 
built—lasts for 
years. 


“Choice for 
Quality the 
World Over”’ 


Both types approved by 
UNDERWRITERS LABORATORIES 


“Nothing Compares 
to the INDIAN” 


“There is no fire extinguisher that 
anywhere near compares with the 
INDIAN FIRE PUMP. Last sum- 
mer we had two bad brush fires 
which were brought under control 
with INDIANS alone. The only 
available water we had was in the 
INDIAN tanks. The wind was blow- 
ing right toward the woods and six 
men killed the fire down with just 
their INDIAN FIRE PUMPS.” 
Ray C. Whitney, 
Wilton, Maine 
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i E. D., State Representative 
in 
GOLDEN, J. M., Circuit Judge 
P. O. Box 322, Dermott, Ark. 
GOLDSBERRY, George K., Consulting Forester 
New Birmingham Dev. Co., R.R. 1, Rusk, Texas 
GOODWYN, J., State Representative 
57 Adams, Montgomery, Ala. 
GOOGAN, Lonnie 
Rison, z. 
GORDIE, Richard C., Asst. State Attorney 
Room 208, Court House, Jacksonville, Fla. 
GORE, John R., Jr., Chief Investigator 
Ga. For. Comm., Atlanta, Ga 
. M., Chief Deputy 
Sheriff Dept., Court House, Shreveport, La. 
GRADY, an O., Attorney 
Perry, 
GRAVES, ~ F., Office Mgr., Land Dept. 
Trunkline Gas Co., 5650 Kirby Dr., Houston, 


Texas 
GRAY, Elbert H., Sheriff 
Shallotte, N. C. 
GRAFTON, Mrs. E. E., School Teacher 
501 Allen, New Iberia, La. 
GRAHAM, W. R., Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
Pocahontas Land Corp., Bluefie'd, W. Va. 
GRAVES, Louis 
Nashville, Ark. 
GREEN, L., Planter 
Franklinton, La. 
GREENBERG, Joe, Artist 
Gaylord Cont. Corp., Bogalusa, La. 
GREER, H. G., Supt. of Education 
P. O. Box 151, Monroeville, Ala. 
GRIFFIN, Wm., Newspaper Editor 
Taylor County News, Perry, Fla. 
GRIGGS, Dr. Joe, Supt., School District 
Huntsville, Texas 
GRILLOT, Irwin F., Forester 
W. T. Carter, Camden, Texas 
GRIVER, Kay, Owner 
Griver Chevrolet Co., Cross City, Fla. 
GUINN, M. M., 
New Birmingham Dev. Co., Rusk, Texas 
GUNTER, J. A. 
Gunter Land & Timber Corp., Hope, Ark. 
GUTTENBERG, Sam, Forest Economist 
Sou. Forest Exp. Sta., 2026 St. Charles, New 
Orleans, La. 
HAAS, Julian F. 
Radio Station KAGH, Crossett, Ark. 
HAAS, Mrs. Julian F. 
Crossett, Ark. 
HAAS, Norton, Land Owner 
O.S.T., Bay St. Louis, Miss. 
HAILE, Tom J., Sheriff* 
Quitman, Miss. 
HALL, Hubert M., Circuit Judge 
Bay Minette, Ala. 
HALL, Paxton, Vocational Agric. Teacher 
Huntsville Independent School Dist., Huntsville, 
Texas 
HARDY, Fannie, Deputy State Insurance Comm. 
5223 G St., Little Rock, Ark. 
HARLING, R. M. 
International Paper Co., Madison, Ga. 
HARRELL, D. W. 
543 Washington St., Camden, Ark. 
HARRELL, Mrs. D. W. 
116 Jefferson St., Camden, Ark. 
HARRELL, R. D., Public Relations 
Sou. Pulpwood Conservation Assn., 1224 Peach- 
tree St.. Atlanta, Ga. 
HART, Lloyd G., Judge, Probate Court 
Evergreen, Ala. 
HARTLEY, Paul D., State Solicitor 
Chapman, Ala. 
HARTMAN, Arthur W., Asst. Regional Forester 
U. S. Forest Service, 22 Princeton Way., N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
HARVEY, Doyle 
Chidester, Ark. 
HARVEY, R. H., Supt., Land Dept. 
Trunkline Gas Co., 5650 Kirby, Houston, Texas 
HAWKINS, N. V., District Forester 
International Paper Co., Jena, La. 
HAYES, Bascom, Asst. Commissioner of Ed. 
Capitol Station, State Dept. of Ed., Austin, 


Texas 
HEARD, Jesse S., Judge 
Court House, Monroe, La. 
HEATHERLY, L. J., Secretary-Manager 
Sou. Hardwood Prod., Inc., 805 Sterick Bidg., 
Memphis, Tenn. 
HELMICK, Hayes E., State Forester 
Conservation Comm., Charleston, W. Va. 
HENDERSON, W. H., Asst. Chief Forester 
— Cont. Corp., 1304 La. Ave., Bogalusa, 
HENDRIX, Harold, Pulpwood Dealer 
Prescott, Ark. 
HENDRIX, Olen, Banker 
Antoine, Ark. 
HENNE, Mrs. E. G., Pres., +? aed Club 
4056 Redning Ave., Jackson, M iss. 
HENNINGTON, Mrs. Burnette L., State Pres. 
Miss. Fed. Bus. & Prof. Women’s Clubs, P. O. 
Box 1067, Jackson, Miss. 
HENRY, Lloyd, President 
Pros. Attorneys Assn., Augusta, . Ark. 





HENRY, MILTON, Forester 
Bradley Lbr. Co., Warren, Ark. 
HENSLEE, Joe T., Jefferson County Judge 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 
HENSLEE, Mrs. Joe T. 
1844 Laurell, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
HENSLEY, Robert 
DeQueen, Ark, 
HERRNIG, P. F., Farmer 
Route 1, Box 129-A, Independence, La. 
HERNDON, Z. H., Supt. of Lands 
— Coal & Coke Co., 503 United Carbon 
Bldg., Charleston, W. Va. 
HESTLER, Fred, Member, House of Rep. 
Legislature, Centreville, Miss. 
HEYWARD, Frank, Public Relations Director 
a ery Cont. Corp., Bogalusa, La. 
HEYWARD, Mrs. Frank 
hee La. 
HICKMAN, C. H., Sheriff, Lamar County 
Box 26, Purvis, Miss. 
HICKMAN, T. W., Jr., Wood Dealer 
Box 702, Brookhaven, Miss. 
HILL, Hugh L. 
International Paper Co., Mobile, Ala. 
HILL, M. F., Vice President, Morehouse Parish 
School Board 
Gay Refining Co., P. O. Box 550, Bastrop, La. 
HINE, W. R., Asst. Regional Forester 
U. S. Forest Service, Room 342, Peachtree St., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
HINTON, E. L., Sheriff Elect 
Bastrop, La. 
HOBSON, R. T., County Agent 
DeKalb, Miss. 
HOGAN, Robert R. 
Vocational Agri. Inst., San Augustine, Texas 
HOLDEN, R. L., Pres., Board of Supervisors 
Pearl River ae Poplarville, Miss. 
HOLEKAMP, J. A., Logging Engineer 
American Pulp aa Assn., Sylacauga, Ala. 
HOLLADAY, iain D., Circuit Judge 
153 W. Fifth, Cookeville, Tenn. 
HOLLAND, J. Paul, Nursery Foreman 
State For. Nursery, Goldsboro, N. C. 
HOLLEMAN, Boyce, District Attorney 
2nd Circuit Court Dist., Wiggins, Miss. 
we Ww. C. 
F. Pylant, Inc., Purvis, Miss. 
HOOD, W. L., Conservation Forester 
International Paper Co., Camden, Ark. 
HOOKS, D. D. 
Hooks Dept. —, DeRidder, La. 
HOOVER, Edward B 
International Paper Co., Brandon, Miss. 
HOPKINS, Albert 
Little Rock, Ark. 
HORNADAY, Fred E., Director of Advertising 
The American Forestry Association, 919 17th 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
HORNE, ’o. Wendell, J™ Judge, Superior Court 
Box 257, Cordele, Ga. 
HOUSTON, George M., Publisher 
Beauregard News, Box 386, DeRidder, La. 





HOW THEY DID IT 


CASE 4 


The ranger on one district in 
the Southern National Forests 
had a project to start prescribed 
burning on his forest for sanita- 
tion and fuel reduction. He be- 
lieved that use of fire by the 
Forest Service on their own hold- 
ings might lead to much burn- 
ing not on a carefully prescribed 
approach by the local people— 
both on private and national 
forest land. 

The ranger made it a point 
to see that everyone living in 
and near his ranger district was 
informed as to why and how 
he would burn. He even made 
some adjustments in areas on 
suggestion from local cattle 
grazers. 

No additional fires resulted 
from the prescribed burning in 
this instance. Actually, the wild- 
fire problem was materially re- 
duced. 











HOUSTON, P. D., Farmer 
Sylvarena, Miss. 
HOWARD, Wesley, Chancery Judge 
P. O. Box 51, DeQueen, Ark. 
HOWELL, H. A., Extension Forester 
Little Rock, Ark. 
HOWYE, E. D., Jr., Farmer 
Route L, Box 68, Holden, La. 
HUBER, Wm. W., Director, Smokey Bear 
U. S. Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 
HUCKABY, Claude, Police Juryman 
Webster Parish, Minden, La. 
HUDSON, Frank, County Judge 
El Dorado, Ark. 
HUDSON, Russell T., General Manager 
Calcasieu Paper Co., Elizabeth, La. 
HUGHES, Al, District Supervisor 
International Paper Co., Lockhart, Ala. 
HUGHES, Jeff, Area Forester 
Gaylord Cont. Corp., Poplarville, Miss. 
UGHES, H. L., District Attorney 
Box 443, Natchitoches, La 
HUGHES, Mrs. Lester 
516 Jefferson St., Natchitoches, La. 
HUGHEY, Britte, Member, House of Rep. 
Miss. Legislature, Smithdale, Miss. 
HUMPHREYS, Curtis, Sheriff, Newton County 
Box 164, Newton, Texas 
HUMPHREY, o H., J.S.C.M.C. of Ga. 
Swainsboro, Ga. 
HUNTER, Joe N., Circuit Judge 
Court House, Chattanooga, Tenn, 
HUTSON, Albert, County Attorney 
P. O. Box 175, Groveton, Texas 
HUTSON, Mrs. Albert, Housewife 
Box 175, Groveton, Texas 
HUXFORD, W. H. 
J. D. Huxford Estate, Inc., Perry, 
HYDE, B. F., Enforcement Agent 
La. For. Comm., Roseland, La. 
INGRAM, Joe M., Circuit Judge 
Columbia, Tenn. 
INMAN, Mrs. Audrey, Pres. 
Bus. and Prof. Club, Woodville, 
IRBY, T. R., Farmer 
Goshen Springs, Miss. 
IRONS, Walter, Sheriff 
Idabel, Okla. 
IRVINE, Joseph B., Pharmacist 
Irvine’s Drug Store, DeRidder, La. 
ITTEL, Phillip M., District Forester 
International Paper Co., Moss Point, Miss. 
JACKSON, Fred L., District Attorney 
Fontson Bldg., Horner, La. 
JACOBS, Hugh H., Docks Protection Supt. 
Ala. State Docks Dept., Mobile, Ala. 
JAMES, DeWitt, Police Jury “Rapides” 
Boyce, La. 
JETER, Charles H. 
A. J. Hodges Industries, 604 Johnson Bldg. 
Shreveport, La. 
JENNINGS, Dawson M., Area Forester 
Sou. Pulpwood Conservation Assn., P. O. Box 
507, Montgomery, Ala. 
JERNIGAN. Virgil W.. Forest Warden 
State of Ala., Box 348, Brewton, Ala. 
JOHNSON, Carl J., Director 
—— Comm. of W. Va., 


fo ees 
JOHNSON, E. E., Pulpwood Dealer 
Box 86, Alexander City, Ala. 
JOHNSON, George C., Circuit Solicitor 
Box 282, Athens, Ala. 
— Harvey D., Asst. Mgr., Woodlands 
iv. 


Charleston, 


St. Regis Paper Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
JOHNSON, Howard, District Forester 

International Paper Co., Carthage, Miss. 
JOHNSON, J. C., Partner 

= Assoc., 616 Brent Annex, Pensacola, 


2. 
JOHNSON, J. T., State Representative 
Reeltown, Ala. 
JOHNSON, Wade, General Solicitor 
Box 218, Mt. Vernon, Ga. 
JOHNSON, W. H., Jr., State Representative 
Newton, Miss. 
JOHNS!ION, Gaither C., State Senator 
P. O. Box 381, Dermott, Ark. 
JOHNSTON, Don P., President 
American For. Assn., 564 N. Main St., Wake 
Forest, N C. 
JOLLES, Howard P., Solicitor, General’s Office 
Court House, Augusta, Ga 
JOLLY, Mike S., Solicitor 
Box 40, Union, S. C. 
JONES, ~—— Judge, Superior Court 
P. O. Box 491, Brewton, Ala. 
JONES, D. B., Salesman 
Harodikes, Inc., North Dighton, Mass. 
JONES, The Rt. Rev. Girault M., D. D., The 
Bishop of La. 
Episcopal Diocesan Office, New Orleans, La. 
JONES, Glenn, Publisher 
Troy Messenger, Troy, Ala. 
JONES, Mrs. Glenn 
Troy Messenger, Troy, Ala. 
JONES, Horace L., State Representative 
DeQuincy, La. 
JONES, Mrs. John I., Chairman, Conservation of 
Natural Resources, Ark. Fed. Women’s Club 
408 E. Davis St., Forest City, Ark. 
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SouTHERN Purpwood ConsERVATION AssociATION 


PRESENTS 15 YEAR PROGRESS REPORT—1939- 1955 


The southern pulp and paper industry organized the Southern Pulpwood Conserva- 
tion Association in 1939 and continues to completely finance the activities. The member- 
ship comprises twenty-six pulp and paper companies representing approximately eighty- 
five percent of the total Southern pulpwood consumption. The area of operation extends 
from Virginia to Texas covering eleven southern states. 


Pulpwood suppliers numbering one hundred and fifty and twenty-two associate 
members complete the membership. 


This wood using industry association devotes its efforts toward helping the other 
fellow increase the per acre growth of his forest, thereby providing a continuous source 
of income to the landowner. 


The following tabulation depicts the progress recorded in some of the more im- 
portant phases of the program. A definition of the project headings follows: 


Management assistance—industry forester makes Trees Planted—fee land means that owned by the 
recommendations covering general treatment of industry; free to landowners is amount donated 
stand. by industry. 


Marking Service—industry forester marks trees to Industry foresters—employed by pulp and paper in- 

be removed, leaving best for additional growth. dustry. Conservation foresters — devoting full 

time to service work with private owners. All 

Demonstrations—industry forester, many times co- other—assigned to wood procurement and land 

operating with other forestry agencies, initiates management. Numbers of latter category also 
activity to provide forest information to groups. perform service work according to demand. 


1947 1948 1951 1952 1953 1954 Total 
Management Assistance 


No. of Landowners 465 2000 4000 5681 7748 22514 
Acres (thousands) 942 642 1169 5716 5000 14713 


Marking Service 
No. of Landowners 1035 2750 5300 6694 8500 28977 
Acres (thousands) 91 156 282 378 482 1715 
Cords Cut (thousands) 300 524 782 861 1000 4467 


Demonstrations 


Number 340 940 1180 1022 977 6254 

People (thousands) 7 13 25 26 24 146 
Trees Planted (Millions) 

Fee Lands 44 52 102 138 138 578 

Free to Owners 12 22 26 42 46 191 

Total 56 74 128 180 184 
Industry Foresters 


Conservation *96 *126 
All other 465 627 
Total 561 753 


(*Years survey conducted) 














SOUTHERN 
PULPWooD 

Sy!) CONSERVATION 
ASSOCIATION 


EOS lela r- Vale), | 


1224 PEACHTREE STREET, N.E. e ATLANTA 9, GEORGIA 
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HOW MUCH DID FOREST FIRES 
COST YOU LAST YEAR? 


According to unofficial estimates, the total loss from forest fires last year was in excess 
of ONE BILLION DOLLARS. Anyway you look at it, this tragic loss represents a lot of 
timber destroyed, many missing paychecks, greatly increased soil erosion, flood damage 
and loss of wildlife. Even if you were not directly dependent on forests for your livelihood, 
you can bet that a sizeable portion of this loss came out of your pocket. The attention of 
the people must be focused on this disastrous loss through improved public education. We 
believe the use of these “fire-preventing” matches is making a real contribution to forest 
fire prevention education. 


This striking red, yellow and black design vividly depicts 
the result of carelessness. Each time one of these 
matches is used the user is reminded to be careful—and 
he is reminded too of you, your company and your prod- 
uct, because your message appears on each matchbook. 


The Smokey Bear design is attractively finished in true- 
to-life colors. And regardless of your business—whether 
you are a butcher, a baker or a candlestick maker—your 
imprint on each book builds lasting goodwill. The 
modest cost makes their use a sound advertising value. 


The green and white Keep Green design offers in addi- 
tion to your own imprint, the extra benefit of the Keep 

ea Green slogan on the back with the name of your state. 
There is no extra charge for the additional imprint 
which is available only on this design. 


ORDER YOUR FOREST FIRE BOOKMATCHES TODAY — JUST FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPQN NOW 


| 
Check these Facts: THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
PRICE LIST 919 17th Street N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Please enter our order for _.. cases of Fire Prevention Bookmatches. 


There are 2,500 matchbooks Attn ; Keep Green - 
in each case—50 cartons of IMPRINT 

50 books each. All prices SHOULD 

are for the same design, same READ Setern 

imprint to one address. (Please Print) _ $$$$$______— 
Transportation prepaid on Imprint for back of Keep Green Design should read: 

orders for four or more cases. KEEP , ; __ GREEN 


Ship to: gO Bill Us [] Check Enclosed 
1 case $ 25.00 


2 cases 45.00 Name__ 
4 cases 80.00 Street 
10 cases 175.00 
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C., Supt. of Schools 
) , Cold Springs, Texas 
JONES, Robert D., District Forester 
International Paper Co., Pearlington, Miss. 
JORDAN, E. A., Chancery Clerk, Luke Co. 
Carthage, Miss 
JORDAN, Mrs. Hazel C., State Home Dem. Agent 
Pp. O. Box 391, Little Rock, Ark. 
JORDAN, Sanford, Sheriff 
Winnfield, La. 
KARDELL, Steve C., Pulpwood Contractor 
912 Main, San Augustine, Texas 
KAUFMAN, C. M., Director, School For. 
University of Fla., Gainesville, Fla 
KEENEY, R. C., Sr., 
Box 75, Fairhope, Ala. 
KEITH, Sam, Chancery Clerk 
Pp. O. Box 247, Purvis, Miss. 
KELLET, Grady, Sheriff, Rapides Parish 
Alexandria, La. 
KELLOGG, W. H., Forester 
Thos. S. Foster Estate, Huntsville, Texas 
KENNON, Gov. Robert F., Governor, State of La. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
KENNON, Mrs. Robert F. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
KERR, Ed., Press Representative 
La. For. Comm., Box 1269, Baton Rouge, La. 
KHAYAT, Edward A., Vice President 
Pascagoula-Moss Point Bank, Moss Point, Miss. 
KIDD, M. E., Capitain 
La. State Police, Monroe, La. 
KIKER, Cadman R., Partner 
Ellijay Lbr. Co., Blue Ridge, Ga. 
KIKER, Duggas, Partner 
Ellijay Lbr. Co., Ellijay, Ga. 
KIMBALL, H. M., Pres., Iberville Police Jury 
Maringouin, La. 
KIMBALL, Louis F. 
Springfield, La. 
KIMBALL, Mrs. Louis F. 
Springfield, La. 
KIMBROUGH, Hubert, Advisory Board, Member 
State of Ala., Montgomery, Ala. 
KIMBROUGH, Mrs. Hubert 
3245 Forest Hill Dr., Mobile, Ala. 
KING, Frank F., Pres., Hope Chamber of Comm. 
Southwest Wood Prod., Hope, Ark. 
KINNE, S. B., Jr., Asst. Supt., Land Dept. 
Union Bag & Paper Corp., Savannah, Ga. 
KITCHENS, J. H., Jr., Exec. Secretary 
La. For. Assn., Box 789, Alexandria, La. 
KITTRELL, L. N., Member, Board of Supv. 
Green County, Miss. 
KOCK, E. J., Jr., Asst. Secretary 
Jeanerette Lbr. & Shingle Co., Ltd., New Or- 
leans, La. 
KOEHLER, Wolfgang, Forestry Secretary 
German Embassy, Washington, D. C. 
KOONCE, J. D., Supt., Jackson Parish School 
Room 101, Court House, Jonesboro, La. 
KOONCE, Vivian L., Land Owner 
5966 Chandler Dr., Baton Rouge, La. 
KOONTZ, B. 
Box 52, Jefferson, Texas 
KORSTIAN, K. C., Chief Forester 
Rome Kraft Co., Box 1551, Rome, Ga. 
KRAUSE, R. E., Land Owner 
Bel-Quatre Parish Co., P. O. Box 1442, Lake 
Charles, La. 
KREBS, W. J., Regional Editor 
> Lumberman, 3518 Dante St., New Orleans, 


ae 
KURZ, Jim, Chief Forester 
Dierks Forests, Inc., Broken Bow, Okla. 
KYLE, George M., Chief, Information & Fd. 
Ala. Dept. Conservation, 711 High St., Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 
LaCAZE, J. G., Chamber of Commerce 
312 South Pine St., DeRidder, La. 
LADNER, Clifford, Member, Board Supv. 
Route 3, Lumberton, Miss. 
LADNER, R. L., Harrison Co. Supt. of Ed. 
Gulfport, Miss. 
LADNER, Sylvan J., Jr., Sheriff, Hancock County 
Box 192, Bay St. Louis, Miss 
LAIRD, Wallace, Sr. 
P. O. Box 997, Panama City, Fla. 
LAMBE, Albert G. 
Box 270, Marianna, Fla. 
LAMBE, Mrs. Albert, Chairman, Fla. Fed. Wo- 
mans Club 
Route 1, Box 220, Marianna, Fla. 
LAMBERT, Herb, District Manager 
American Forest Products Ind., Inc., 1033 Na- 
— Bank Commerce Bldg., New Orleans, 


a. 
LAMBIE, James M., Jr., Special Asst. 
White House, Washington, D. C. 
LAMM, John W., Jr., Chamber of Commerce 
Denham Springs, La. 
LANDRL M, Bee, Reporter 
Lufkin Daily News, Lufkin, Texas 
ANG, Fred H., State Forester 
Ark. For. Comm., Little Rock, Ark. 
LANGFITT, Howard, Farm Service Director 
WJDX-WLBT, . Jackson,.. Miss. 
LANGLAIS, Mrs. R. H., Reporter 
The Biloxi-Gulfport Daily Herald, 14th St., 
Gulfport, Miss. 
LANIER, W. H., Solicitor, General 
15 N. Williams St., Metter, Ga. 
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LANIER, S. A., Farmer and Merchant 
Maple Hill, N. C. 

LARIMER, Ted, Editor 
Green Forest, Ark. 

LARRE, Oscar D., Office Manager 


Sou. Pine Assn., 520 N.B.C. Bldg., New Orleans, 


La. 

LASSETTER, W. C., Editor 

The Progressive Farmer, Memphis 3, Tenn. 
LATTAY, J. B., Woodlands Manager 

Reigel Paper Corp., Bolton, N. C. 
LAW, George W., 

2031 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans La. 
LAWS, Roland B., Agent 

Jeanerette Lbr. & Shingle Co., 1031 Whitney 

Bldg., New Orleans, La. 

LEACH, Paul, Supervisor 

1401 Gladys St., Leesville, La. 
LeBLANC, Willie J., Field Asst. 

International Paper Co., Clinton, La. 
LEDOUX, J. B. 

DeRidder, La. 
LEA, Roy, Businessman 

Kentwood, La. 
LEE, Fountain 
Elba, Ala. 


port, Miss. 


LEETUN, M. C., Forester 


Am. Agric. Chem. Co., Pierce, Fla. 


LEGNON, Mrs. Janet D., Stenographer 


Southern Pine Assn., 520 N.B.C. Bldg., New 
Orleans, La. 
LEHMANN, A. F., Forester 
Angelina Co. Lbr. Co., Keltys, Texas 


LEHRBAS, M. M., Chief, For. Utilization . Ser 


Sou. For. Exp. Sta., New Orleans, La. 
LEMIEUX, Frank J., Consulting Forester 

833 Whitney Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
LESTER, E. A., 

Groveton, Texas 
LEVERT, Mrs. Freddie J., Fine Arts Chairman 

Lockport Woman’s Club, Lockport, La. 
LEVY, Mrs. Samuel, Conservation Chairman 

La. Fed. Women’s Clubs, Natchitoches, La. 
LEWIS, Mrs. B. M. S., Reg. Dir., Garden Clubs 

107-s-21 Ave., Hattiesburg, Miss. 
LEWIS, C. H., Jr., Forester 

Crosby Chemicals, Inc., DeRidder, La. 
LEWIS, M. C., Jr., Municipal Judge 

Ark. Trust Blidg., Hot Springs, Ark. 
LEWIS, R. F., Dist. Supt. 

Internation! Paper Co., 4330 W. Beach, Gulf- 


Here's a break 
for hard-working firemen! 


Ves, the way to boost 
firefighter efficiency 
and cut down fatigue 
is to specify Dragon 
Fire Pumps > 





SOragen FIRE PUMPS 


now available in 2 models 
No. 150-S —Stainless Steel Tank 


No. 150-G — Galvanized Tank: Cold-rolled 
steel, hot-dipped galvanized after fabrication. 


All units equipped with brass pumps; all tanks 
seam welded. Capacity 5 gallons 


DRAGON FIRE PUMPS meet Under- 
writers’ Laboratories requirements and can be 
supplied with the UL label of inspection attached. 


Dragon® Fire Pumps are designed with the 
fireman in mind... 
1. They come completely assembled in a 
special carton. Just lift out the pump... fill 
with water... go into action! 
2. The special Dragon harness is easy to 
get into and designed so the pump rides 
high where it can't throw the fireman off 
balance or interfere with walking. 
3. Just a few easy strokes of the pump 
lever gives the operator a continuous flow 
of water he can direct right where it does 
the most good. And a mere twist of the 
shut-off nozzle gives either solid stream 
or spray instantly. 
4. When he is using a Dragon Fire Pump, 
the fireman can take his hands off both 
shut-off nozzle and pump lever to use rake, 
shovel, or other tool. 
5. There's no pump packing to dry out: 
even after standing idle for long periods, 
a Dragon Fire 
Pump is ready 
for instant use. 


VALUABLE 
DISTRIBUTOR- 
SHIPS 
AVAILABLE, 
WRITE 
TODAY. 


PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


PENNSBURG, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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@ The Complete Indispensable . . . 


FORESTRY 
HANDBOOK 


Editor: Reginaid D. Forbes, 
Consu:ting Forester 
Staff Editor: Arthur B. Meyer, 


Editor, “Journal of Forestry” 


For the first time in one volume—all 
the working methods, techniques, and 
vital data of on-the-ground forestry 
as practiced in the United States and 
Canada today. Handbook saves hours 
of time and work by reducing a tre- 
mendous bulk of information to work- 
able, tabular form. Organizes com- 
pactly the essential facts of forest 
management, silvics, silviculture, and 
hundreds of important related sub- 
jects. It makes readily accessible a 
vast amount of valuable information 
from fundamentals of forest usage and 
protection to latest developments in 
range management, soil development, 
forest road engineering, etc. Edited 
for the Society of American Foresters. 
Over 140 contributing editors. “Well 
indexed and compactly organized . . . 
a working handbook for those with a 
professional or commercial interest in 
the forest lands and crops of North 
America. . .” American Forests. 744 
ills., tables; 1201 pp. $15 


Vegetation and 


Watershed Management 
E. A. Colman, U.S. Forest Service. 


Systematic appraisal of methods of 
managing vegetation in watersheds to 
increase ground water supplies, check 
soil erosion and siltation, reduce flood 
peaks. Describes effect of vegetation 
on runoff, infiltration, etc. A Conser- 
vation Foundation study. “A distinc- 
tive contribution. . .” The Journal of 
Range Management. 30 ills., maps; 
412 pp. $7 


Irrigation Development 
and Public Water Policy 


Roy E. Huffman, Montana State 
College. Examines economic and so- 
cial aspects of U.S. irrigated agricul- 
ture and public water policy. Investi- 
gates problems in planning, organiza- 
tion, financing, and operation of irri- 
gation projects. Discusses sound irri- 
gation policy on the local, regional, 
and national levels. “Exceptionally 
well-developed.” Soil Science. 19 ills., 
tables; 336 pp. $6.50 


The Flood Control 


Controversy 


Luna B. Leopold, U.S. Geological 
Survey; and Thomas Maddock, Jr., 
U.S. Bureau of Reclamation. Clarifies 
technical, economic, and political prob- 
lems in flood control. Evaluates up- 
stream, downstream programs, giving 
a realistic basis for judging proposed 
flood protection measures. A Conser- 
vation Foundation study. “The most 
important book in the field.” Journal 
of Soil Conservation. 31 ills., 
tables; 278 pp. $5 
Send for these books: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 E. 26th Street, New York 10 











LINDER, A. James, Pros. Attorney 
10th Dist. of Ark., Hamburg, Ark. 
LINDH, C. Otto, Reg. Forester 
U. S. Forest Service, 1242 Goodwin Rd., N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
LINDSEY, Herman, State Police 
Little Rock, Ark. 
LIPFORD, Wright, General Solicitor 
11 Park Ave., Newman, Ga. 
LIVINGSTON, R. C., Attorney 
Prentiss, Miss. 
LOBIT, Hilda Fay, Secretary 
Sou. For. Expt. Sta., 704 Lowich Bldg., New 
Orleans, La. 
LOGAN, D. V. 
International Paper Co., 516 Park Pl., Natchez, 


Miss. 
LONG, Mrs. Earl K., 
Baton Rouge, La. 
LONG, Speedy O., Senator 
Tullos, La. 
LOTT, R. S., Board of Supv. 
Purvis, Miss. 
LOTTERHOS, J. L., Sr., 
Hazelhurst, Miss. 
LOTTERHOS, Mrs. J. L., Sr., Deputy Sheriff 
Hazelhurst, Miss. 
LOUGHRIDGE, Earl, President 
Weaver-Loughridge Lbr. Co., Boyd, Fla. 
LOUGHRIDGE, E. L., Vice President 
Weaver-Loughridge Lbr. Co., Boyd, Fla. 
LOVE, W. T., Commissioner 
Hemphill, Texas 
LOWRY, S. T., Economist, L.S.U. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
LUCKY, S. G., Supt., Morehouse Parish School 
$22 Jackson, Bastrop, La. 
LUFBURROW, Burley B., Reservation Forester 
U. S. Army, Ft. Stewart, Hinesville, Ga. 
LUNDIN, W. E., Jr., Div. Sales Manager 
Sou. Bell Tel. & Tel. Co., 1215 Prytania, New 
Orleans, La. 
LUXINGTON, E. B., 
Sou. Pine Exports, Taylorsville, Miss. 
McARDLE, Richard E., Chief, Forest Service 
U. S. Dept. of Agric., Washington, D. C. 
McARTHUR, Robert L., Harrison County Patrol- 
man 
Harrison Co. Jail, Gulfport, Miss. 
McCAFFREY, J. E., Vice President 
International Paper Co., Mobile, Ala. 
McCALL, W. H., Jr., Pulpwood Dealer 
P. O. Box 732, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
McCLEARY, Morris, Police Juryman 
Webster Parish Police Jury, Springhill, La. 
McCLOUD, T. J., Chief Inspector of For. Prod. 
. P. Ry. Co., 2702 Beatty St., Houston, Texas 
McDANIEL, C. M., District Forester 
La. For. Comm., Minden, La. 
McDONALD, W. C., Mgr., Land & Timber Dept. 
Sou. Advance of Robt. Gair Co., P. O. Box 8, 
Jonesboro, La. 
McDOWELL, Lee, House of Representatives 
Clio, Ala. 
McELRATH, John, Owner 
Jeffreys-McElrath, Macon, Ga. 
McELVEEN, H. P., Senior Vice Pres. 
City Savings Bank & Trust Co., P. O. Box 110, 
DeRidder, La. 
McFATTER, D. L., District Forestor 
La. For. Comm., DeRidder, La. 
McFERRIN, J. R., Investigator 
La. For. Comm., Coushatta, La. 
McFERRIN, Mrs. J. R., 
Coushatta, La. 
McGIFFIE, J. C., Member, Board of Sup. 
Newhebron, Miss. 
McGLOTHLIN, Wm. J., Assoc. Director For. 
Sou. Reg. Ed. Board, 881 Peachtree St., N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
McINTYRE, W. E., Jr., 
Brandon, Miss. 
McKEAN, A. S., Forest Specialist, L.S.U. 
Univ. Station, Baton Rouge, La. 
McKENZIE, Roy, Bail Supervisor 
New Augusta, Miss. 
McKILLIPS, R. L., District Forester 
La. For. Comm., Natchitoches, La. 
MacKILLIPS, Mrs. R 
Natchitoches, La. 
McKNIGHT, Everett A., Chief Forester 
Woodward Iron Co., Woodward, Ala. 
McLEON, Don, Director, Fla. Sheriffs Bureau 
Box 344, Tallahassee, Fla. 
McNEILL, M. C., Deputy Fire Marshall 
Capitol Bldg., Tallahassee, Fla. 
McSHAN, J. T., Jr., President 
McShan, Ala. 
MacCLENDON, Travis, Forestry Manager 
Olin Mathieson Chem. Corp., West Monroe, La. 
MACKAY, Donald E., Forester 
International Paper Co., Vancleave, Miss. 
MADDEN, James L., Vice President 
Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 
MADDEN, Dr. Myron C., Pastor 
St. Charles Ave., Baptist Church, 7100 St. 
Charles Ave., New Orleans, La. 
MAJORS, J. U., Crewman 
Joaquin, Texas 
MALSBERGER, H. J., General Manager 
Sou. Pulpwood Cons. Assn., 1224 Peachtree St., 
N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Sheriff, Copiah County 


Attorney 
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MANLEY, H. L., President 
Reynolds & Manley Lbr. Co., P. O. Box 586, 
Savannah, Ga. f 
MARCHAND, Russell 
Sou. Pine Assn., P. O. Box 1170, New Orleans, 


La. 
MARKELL, Lee, Jr., Chief Forester 
Dierks Forests, Inc., DeQueen, Ark. 
MARKLEY, Ward, County Attorney 
Jasper County, Jasper, Texas 
MARSH, George R., District Forester 
Ala. Div. of For., Bay Minette, Ala. 
MARTIN, Mrs. Chester E., President 
S. E. Council, Gen. Fed. Womens Clubs, At. 
lanta, Ga. 
MARTIN, F. H., I & S Chief 
Ark. For. Comm., Little Rock, Ark. 
MARTIN, Mrs. F. H., Radiology 
Univ. of Ark., Little Rock, Ark. 
MARTIN, Ike, Extension Forester 
Auburn, Ala. 
MARTIN, James M., Farmer 
Route 2, Brandon, Miss. 
MARTIN, L. H., Voc. Agric. 
Amite High School, Amite, La. 
MARTIN, W. E. 
Martin Lbr. Co., Wiggins, Miss. 
MASHAN, George, Cattleman 
Independence, La. 
MASHBURN, Austin, Chief of Police 
DeQueen, Ark. 
MASON, Elizabeth, Women’s Activities 
U. S. For. Service, 50 7th St., N. E., Altanta, 


Ga. 
MATHEWS, John R., Jr., District Super ‘sor 
International Paper Co., LaGrange, Ga. 
MATHEWS, Pete, State Representative 
Ashland, Ala. 
MATHIS, Travis, Prosecuting Attorney 
Arkadelphia, Ark. 
MATTOX, Mrs. A. J., Delegate 
A. J. Mattox Imp. Co., Fulton, Miss. 
MAYET, Mrs. Alvin J., Committee for Girl Scouts 
Lockport Woman’s Club, Lockport, La. 
MAY, Waymen W., Pres., Caldwell Parish 
Grayson, La. 
MAYS, Robert, State Representative 
Rison, Ark. 
MAYO, Richard W., Brig. Gen., U. S. Army 
Ft. Stewart, Ga. 
MAYS, Raymond L., State Representative 
Rison, Ark. 
MEADOWS, Ben C., President 
For. Suppliers, Inc., Jackson, Miss. 
MEHAFFEY Pat Attorney 
Little Rock, Ark. 
MEHAFFEY. Mrs. Pat 
Little Rock, Ark 





HOW THEY DID IT 


CASE 5 


The Siskiyou National Forest 
in South Oregon had a record 
of 250,000 acres burned each 
year over a four-year period. 
The Forest Supervisor, recog: 
nizing the seriousness of his 
problem, added one fire preven- 
tion man to each National For- 
est District. These men, each 
carefully selected because of ca- 
pacity to discuss the situation 
constructively with local people, 
made a family by family visita- 
tion throughout the forest area. 
They pleaded with each indt- 
vidual to be personally careful 
with fire on the ground that any 
fire might—in that hazardous 
country—wipe them out along 
with the National Forest timber. 
Each fire prevention man urged 
each contact to be personally 
careful with fire—clean up in- 
flammable litter, check the chim- 
ney to safeguard the house, be 
especially careful with any fire 
in the open. 

It worked; the fires dropped. 





— 
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MELVIN, Woodrow, State Senator 
Milton, Fila. 
MERRILL, Hugh, State Representative 
Box 1486, Anniston, Ala. 
MESCHKE, Karl G., 
Brunswick Pulp & Paper Co., Brunswick, Ga. 
MESCHKE, Mrs. Karl G. 
Brunswick, Ga. 
METCALF, A. M., State Representative 
Hardy, Ark 
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MITCHELL, Tom, Works Mgr. 
P. L. & M. Co., Pickens, S. C. 
MITCHELL, W. H., Asst. State Forester 
P. O. Box 665, Broken Bow, Okla. 
MITCHUM, Ervin, Solicitor General 
Cherokee Circuit, Dalton, Ga. 
MITCHUM, Jimmy, Chief of Police 
City Hall, Batesville, Ark. 
MIXON, James E., State Forester 
La. For. Comm., Baton Rouge, La. 


MORGAN, Thomas E., Land Owner 
Montpelier, La. 
MORGAN, Thomas W., Asst. Dir. Agr. Extension 
Se’ 


er. 

Long Hall, Clemson, S. C. 
MORRIS, Allen, Press 

P. O. Box 1049, Tallahassee, Fila. 
MORRIS, C. E., Sheriff 

Columbia, N. C. 
MORRIS, Euclid 


METHVIN, DeWitt T., Jr., Attorney 


7 
Gist Murchison & Gist, 918 ele, Alexandria, MIXON, Mrs. James E. 


9036 S. River Oaks, Baton Rouge, La. 
MOORE, Bob, Jr., Judge 
Hamilton, Ala. 
MOORE, Mrs. Bob, Jr. 
Hamilton, Ala. 
MOORE, Edwin J., Chief, I & E 
Fla. Forest Service, Tallahassee, Fla. 
MOORE, Luther C., Co. School Supt. 
Polk Co. Schools, Livingston, Texas 
MOORE, Oliver E. 
Frost Trailer Co., West Monroe, La. 
MAPLES, Luther W., Judge, County Court 
P. O. Box 7, Gulfport, Miss. 
MORAN, R. P., Supervisor 
Winnsboro, La. Ocean Springs, Miss. 
MILLS, Joe B., Manager MORETON, S. E., Jr., President 
Ozark Hardwood Mfg. Co., Clarksville, Ark. Miss. For. Assn., Brookhaven, Miss. 
MILLS, Mrs. Joe B., Secretary MORGAN, Elemore M., Photographer 
Ozark Hardwood Mfg. Co., Clarksville, Ark. La. For. Comm., Baton Rouge, La. MURDOCTT, Bob, Farm Editor 
MINARD, C. C., District Attorney MORGAN, L. B., Justice of the Peace The Morning Telegraph, 102 E. Locust, Tyler, 
Columbia, La. Court of Record Bldg., Pensacola, Fla. Texas 


Royal Cafe, 107 W. Ist St., DeRidder, La. 
MORRISON, Homer, Sheriff 
Rison, Ark. 
MORRISON, Mrs. John H., Housewife 
Lockport Womans Club, Lockport, La. 
MORROW, Jim, State Representative 
Brandon, Miss. 
MORROW, L. L., Pulpwood Dealer 
Morrow Lbr. Co., Box 148, Mena, Ark. 
MORROW, Mrs. L. L 
Box 148, Mena, Ark. 
MORSE, Stanford, Jr., State Senator 
Box 265, Pass Christian, Miss 
MOSEBROOK, Harry S., Forest Resources Asst. 
Chamber of Commerce, 1615 H ow. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
MOSS, R. L., Supervisor, Dist. 4, Leake Co. 
Carthage, Miss. 
MUNCK, Hal, Editor 
Cleveland Daily Banner, Cleveland, Tenn. 


La. 
MIKELL, Shelby L 
Prentiss, Miss. 
MILES, R. V., Jr., Mgr., Div. of For. 
Gulf States Paper Corp., Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
MILLER, Clyde, Office Manager 
Leake County ASC, Carthage, Miss. 
MILLER, Lenon, Editor 
Denham Springs News, Livingston Parish Print- 
ing Co., Denham Springs, La. 
MILLER, W. W., Enforcement Agent 
La. For. Comm., 1013 Young St., Winnsboro, 


, Sheriff, Jefferson Davis Co. 


La. 
MILLER, Mrs. W. 





What Are The Essentials Of 


It should be well constructed to 
withstand extremely rough usage. 


A Good Backfire Torch? 


PANAMA 


The Pyramid design, welded steel construction, is 
exteremly strong. It will not open at seams even when 
badly distorted. 


It should strow fire, quickly, con- 
tinuously, and positively. 


The automatic pre-heater at the end of the nozzle 
insures fuel that is ready to ignite on contact with flame 
at the wick. 


It should operate satisfactorily on 
low volatile fuel. 


The wick should be as nearly per- 


- The automatic Pre-heating burner preheats the Low 
manent as possible. 


Volatile Kerosene to give it the instant flaming of high 


volatile fuels. 
The nozzle should be provided with 


a safety loop or liquid seal far enough 
away from the flame to prevent the pos- 
sibility of the liquid in loop vaporizing 
from heat of flame. 


The wick used in Pyramid Torches is wire inserted 
asbestos and is riveted in place. 








The safety loop or liquid seal in the nozzle 
of the Pyramid Torch is full 12 inches away 


fro flame. 
It should be well balanced in any rom the 


position and with nozzle long enough 
for the operator to use WITHOUT 
STOOPING. And without possibility 
of setting himself afire. 


The Pyramid design and the specially de- 
signed handle give perfect balance in any posi- 
tion. The over-all length of 342 inches enables 
even a tall man to use it while standing up- 
right without possibility of igniting clothing on 
In addition to Vent Valve it should lower part of body. 
have a regulating valve to control flow 
of fuel as all conditions do not require 
the same amount of fuel. 


The rugged forged brass regulating valve 
enables operator to regulate the flow of fuel 
accurately. 





The Pre-heating burner should not be confused with the Pre-heating Unit 
used on a Blow Torch. Our Pre-heating burner is automatic, when the wick is 
ignited the pre-heating automatically operates. We do not have fuel under pres- 
sure nor does our Torch put out a blue flame. 


It is more like pouring liquid fire out of a spout. 











HOLDER FOR STOWING PANAMA PYRAMID BACK-FIRE TORCH 
Made of steel and formed to fit pyramid tank. Has wearing pad in 
bottom of holder and a wearing collar around the top. The tank cannot 
chafe, the dismounted nozzle fits into a socket in such a way that when the 
holding strap is tightened the nozzle is securely fastened. Holder has holes 
in base plate for securing to bed of truck or tractor. 


PANAMA PUMP CO. 








Hattiesburg 3, Mississippi 
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FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 
OF 


A.F.A. 


DON P. JOHNSTON 
WAKE FOREST, N.C. 


On April 13 and 14, 1,200 outstanding citizens from 16 Southern States 
gathered in New Orleans for the Southern Forest Fire Prevention Con- 
ference. This meeting struck a new blow at Forest Wildfires which menace 
a large portion of our country. Those in attendance agreed that it was 
one of the most effective forestry meetings in history, and it was a great 
thrill for me to be present. 


Forest Protection—with special emphasis on Fire—is one of the major 
planks of A.F.A.’s Program for American Forestry. Continuous forest pro- 
duction of water, timber, forage, wildlife and recreation, is dependent upon 
adequate protection against fires. 


Current destruction of these resources by fire in the face of greater public 
use of forests, emphasizes the urgency of an expanded and intensified effort 
to put a stop to the staggering losses which are being incurred. 


Of course, you are shocked and pained by such devastation. Because The 
American Forestry Association exists in order to focus effectively the desires 
and efforts of Americans to conserve our natural resources, I cordially in- 
vite you to become an active partner in this great crusade. 


If you are not a member of the Association—join with us today. If you 
are already a member, pass this copy of AMERICAN FORESTS on to one 
of your friends or business associates and recommend membership to him. 


DON P. JOHNSTON, 
President 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 17TH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Please enroll me as a Member of The American Forestry Association. 
Enclosed find $6.00 to cover dues for one year, (Including subscription to 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine). My name and address is: 
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MURRY, Ike, Lawyer 
Little Rock, Ark. 
MURRAY, J. C., President 
Rankin Co. Bank, Brandon, Miss. 
MUSGROVE, Downing, Owner 
Musgrove Timber Co., Homerville, Ga. 
MYERS, J. Walter, Jr., Exec. Dir. 
Forest Farmers Assn., P. O. Box 7284, Sta. ¢, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
NALTY, Mooney 
Nalty Tree Farm, Brewton, Ala. 
NALTY, Wm. H., Owner 
Nalty Tree Farm, 4 Blanc Place, New Orleans, 
La. 
NAPPER, L. D., State Representative 
Box 361, Ruston, La. 
NASSER, K. W. M., Forester 
U. S. Forest Service, Peachtree 7th Bldg., At 
lanta, Ga. 
NELSON, Isabell L., Secretary 
So. For. Expt. Sta., 704 Lowich Bldg., New 
Orleans, La. 
NEMAN, Ben, Forester 
Roy O. Martin Lbr. Co., Box 1110, Alexandria, 


La. 
NEWCOMB, L. S., For. Supv., Fla. National For 
Box 1050, Tallahassee, Fla. 
NEWLAND, Harrod B., State Forester 
Div. of For., Frankfort, Ky. 
NEWMAN, Riley R., Dist. Supv. 
International Paper Co., Panama City, Fla. 
NEWNHAM, Fred N., For. Supv. 
U. S. For. Service, Box 643, Gainesville, Ga. 
NEWTON, Robt., Vice Chairman 
Miss. For. Comm., Wiggins, Miss. 
NOBLIN, C. B., Gen. Mgr. 
Choctaw & Winston Co., Ackerman, Miss. 
NOLAND, Robert J., Solicitor General 
Tallapoosa Judicial Circuit, Douglasville, Ga. 
NUN, Leonard C., Ranger Captain 
Wild Life & Fish, Kentwood, La. 
ODOM, Roy H., Prog. Dir. 
La. For. Comm., Baton Rouge, La. 
OLIVER, H. B., 
Morton, Miss. 
OLIVER, W. Wayne, Circuit Judge 
Maryville, Tenn. 
O’NEAL, Maston, Solicitor General 
Albany Circuit of Ga., 201 Court House, Bain. 
bridge, Ga. 
OVEN, Chester B., Director, Public Safety 
State of La., Box 1791, Baton Rouge, La 
OVERTON, Woodrow W., Dist. Judge 
International Paper Co., Clinton, La. 
OWEN, Alvis Z., Asst. Supv. Ala. Nat’l. For. 
U. S. For. Service, Box 40, Montgomery, Ala. 
OWENS, J. W., Chief Forester 
Gulf States Paper Corp., Tuscalousa, Ala. 
OWENS, Windell C., Attorney 
Box 428, Monroeville, Ala. 
=. Ernest M., Jr., County Pros. Attorney 
Madison, Fla. 
PAGE, Harvey E., County Judge 
County Court Bldg., Pensacola, Fla. 
PALMER, Tom C., Jr., State Representative 
Pelham, Ga. 
PALMER, Wm. McD., Asst. State For. 
La. For. Comm., 2042 Lee Dr., Baton Rouge, 


La. 
PALMER, W. M., Jr., Chief Forester 
Nebo Oil Co., Natchitoches, La. 
PARENT, W. J., State Supv. 
State Dept. of Ed., State Capitol, Baton Rouge, 


La. 

PARET, G. L., President 

La. For. Assn., Box 531, Lake Charles, La. 
PARKER, Jimmy, Asst. Solicitor General 

Box 753, Cedartown, Ga. 
PARKER, Mitchell, Forester 

International Paper Co., Panama City, Fla. 
PASCHALL, J. H., Judge, Superior Court 

Calhoun, Ga. 
PATE, Joe, Mgr., La. Mill 

International Paper Co., Bastrop, La. 
PATE, Sam F., Partner 

Pate Lbr. Co., Carrollton, Ala. 
PATTERSON, J. N., Chancellor 

Box 371-A, Monticello, Miss. 
PATTERSON, J. P., Attorney, Board of Supv. 

Monticello, Miss. 
PATTON, B. R., Senator 

Farmerville, La. 
PATTON, Curry, Forester 

Newellton Hardwood Co., Newellton, La. 
PATTON, E. C., Gen. Freight Agent 

L. & N. R. R., Birmingham, Ala. 
PAULK, J. D., Chairman, Glenn Co. Comm. 

1001 Bay St., Brunswick, Ga. 


PAYNE, Joel G., Area Engineer, Soil Cons. Set. 


100 E. Pearl Bldg., Jackson, Miss. 


PAYNE, OWEN, Jr., Ark. State Civil Defense Dir. 


P. O. Box 310, North Little Rock, Ark. 
PAYNE, Thomas P., Forester . 

International Paper Co., Poplarville, Miss. 
PEEGLER, Howard, Farming 

Lena, Miss. 
PENNET, L. J., Publicity Dir. 


Fla. State Chamber of Commerce, Jacksonville, 


la. 
PENNY, Otis, Sheriff's Dept. 
Alexandria, La. 
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PENRY, Tommie, President = 
County Judges & Commissioners of Texas, Over- 
ton, Texas 
PEPPER, Noah, Ranger 
La. For. Comm., Siker, La. 
PETERSON, Carl I., State Forester 
Cordell Hull Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 
PETERSON, Sam, Chief Deputy Sheriff 
Hancock County, Bay St. Louis, Miss. 
PHILLIPS, F. K., Member, Board of Supv. 
Lamar Co., Purvis, Miss. 
PIERCE, H. R., Manager 
H. R. Pierce Milling Co., 303 Garland, Clarks- 
ville, Ark. 
PIERCE, Mrs. H. R., Partner 
H. R. Pierce Milling Co., 303 Garland, Clarks- 
ville, Ark. 
PITT, Evan M., Asst. Forester 
205 Cordell Hull Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 
PITTMAN, Frank B., Exec. Secretary 
Miss. For. Assn., 659 No. St., Jackson, Miss. 
POLLARD, Al, Exec. Dir., Keep Ark. Green 
802 Boyle Bldg., Little Rock, Ark. 
POMEROY, Kenneth B., Chief For. Management 
Research 
Northeastern Forest Experiment Station, U. S. 
Forest Service, Upper Darby, Penna. 
POMEROY, Jack 
U. S. Army, La. 
PONDER, G. W., Jr., Chairman, Advisory Board 
P. O. Box 498, Cullman, Ala. 
PORTER, Earl, Manager, Woodlands Dept. 
International Paper Co., Mobile, Ala. 
PORTER, J. O., State Senator 
Mulberry, Ark. 
POST, R. E., Pres., Voc. Agric. Teacher 
Box 251, Colorado City, Texas 
POWELL, Mrs. Henry W., Conservation Chairman 
La. Garden Club Fed., 1605 Charlton Dr., New 
Orleans, La. 
POWELL, Newton B., Circuit Judge 
Court House, Decatur, Ala. 
PRESTON, H. W., Sheriff 
Sheriff's Office, Stone County, Wiggins, Miss. 
PRESTOPNIK, Mrs. Rosemary, Receptionist 
Sou. Pine Assn., 520 N.B.C. Bldg., New Or- 


leans, La 
PREWETT, Bill, Asst. Pros. Attorney 
Court House, El Dorado, Ark. 
PRICE, Mrs. Leon, Pres., Texas P.T.A. 
$08 So. Cumberland, Dallas, Texas 
PRIDGEN, J. R., Sheriff, Columbus County 
Box 169, Whiteville, N. C 
PRIDGEN, R. H., Senator 
Monticello, Miss. 
PRISK, Jack 
Prisk Pulpwood Co., Columbia, Miss. 
PRISK, Ratliff, Pulpwood Dealer 
Columbia, Miss. 
PROCTOR, Warren, Forester 
Lone Star Steel Co., Lone Star, Texas 
PURVIS, George, Asst. Dir. of Ed. 
Ark. Game & Fish Comm., Little Rock, Ark. 
PUSLKER, Benjamin 
Denham Springs Chamber of Commerce, Den- 
ham Springs, La. 
PYLE, Howard, Deputy Asst. to Pres. of U. S. 
White House, Washington, D. C. 
RAEBURN, John “ 
Coosa River Newsprint Co., Coosa Pines, Ala. 
RAGAN, Jennie Lee, Home Economist 
Fitzgerald Advertising Agency, Lee Circle Bldg., 
New Orleans, La. 
RAINE, R. O., Member, Cons. Comm. 
200 Echols Lane, Lewisburg, W. Va. 
RAINER, Young W., Area Forester 
Sou. Pulpwood Cons. Assn., 300 Dublin Drive, 
Greensboro, N. C. 
RALSTON, J. G., Manager 
Deltic Farm & Timber Co., El Dorado, Ark. 
RASOR, Frank W., Forest Supv. 
Texas Nat’l. Forests, Lufkin, Texas 
RAYMUND, Robert G., Acting Asst. Supv. 
U. S. Forest Service, Pallock, La. 
READ, David, Publisher 
Silsbee Bee, Silsbee, Texas 
READ, Henry A., Board of Supervisors 
Lucedale,. Miss. 
REAMEY, Pete, Editor 
Ashley Co. Leader, Hamburg, Ark. 
REAMS, Sam G., Attorney 
Humbe Oil & Refining Co., Houston, Texas 
REDDING, Hugh S., Forest Supervisor 
U. S. Forest Service, Alexandria, La. 
REEDER, H. F., Spl. Officer 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., P. O. Box 626, 
New Orleans, La. 
REESE, John L., Solicitor 
Court of Record Building, Pensacola, Fla. 
REEVES, B. K., Supervisor 
Lincoln County, Route #1, Bogue Chitto, Miss. 
REGISTER, Sam G., Public Relations Supervisor 
Buckeye Cellulose Corp., Foley, Fla. 
REID, H. A., Sheriff 
Court House, Lake Charles, La. 
RELD, H. E., Supervisor 
District #1, Lawrence County, Monticello, Miss. 
REIMERS, F. W., President 
Reimers-Schneider Co., Hammond, La. 
REYNOLDS, M..-C., County Judge 
Court House, Camden, Arkansas 
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For Ease of Operation and Protection to the Operator 


USE BARTLETT 


TREE TRIMMING 


TOOLS 








2 section 8 ft. 
3 section 12 ft. 
4 section 16 ft. 








LET THIS NO. 1-W] 
JOINTED PRUNER DO THE 
STRETCHING 


It has the Compound Lever side cutting 
head and also double leverage due to the 
pulley which is attached to curved lever. 
It will sever any branch up to 14%” in 
diameter with the slightest effort. Only a 
side cutting head leaves clean wounds. 
Made in 4 foot sections easily joined to- 
gether to make the desired overall length. 


No. 1-WJ JOINTED TREE 
TRIMMER 

overall $17.50 

overall _ $22.45 

overall $27.40 

Delivered 


BARTLETT 
TREE PAINT 


For the protection of 
wounds after pruning, use 
Bartlett Tree Paint. Easily 
applied with ordinary paint 
brush. 
1 Gallon can $5.50 
6 1-gal. cans (1 carton) 
$3.50 per gal. 
5-gallon drum $15.00 
per drum 


Delivered 

















THE M-414 MEYLAN PRUNING SAW 


uses an axe handle with the Bartlett No. 44 Pole Saw Head, however, a 
special blade of heavier tool steel is used and can be furnished in either 16” or 
18” length. The axe handle, especially made for this saw, is properly tapered to fit 
the head and is 36” long. You can prune 9'/2 ft. from the ground. 


Meylan saw, complete with 16” blade 
Meylan Saw, complete with 18” blade 


12.00 } 
. 12.50 JDelivered 








Electrimmer 


CUTS HEDGES 
10 TIMES FASTER 


WHY SPEND HOURS in the hot sun 
laboriously snipping off a twig at a time 
with old-fashioned hand shears? ELEC- 
TRIMMER does the work of HOURS in a 


few MINUTES electrically . . . 
and makes a much better job of it, too. 
Weighs only 6 Ibs. Works from any light 
socket. Price $46.00 delivered. 








BARTLETT PRUNING SAWS 


Price delivered $5.05 


No. 127—24” PARAGON SAW. This curved 
blade, draw cut pruning saw is ideal for all- 
around pruning. Best quality saw steel. Easy 
gtip handle. 


No. 114B 26” Special Utility Saw combines for 
the first time: Quick cutting, Smooth cutting, 
Easy operation. Price deliveerd $7.15 without 
snap; $7.65 with snap. 


NO. 41 TUTTLE TOOTH SAW 


This popular saw is made in 20 and 24-inch 
lengths. Equipped with a special extra-large han- 
dle. Tuttle tooth design is excellent for large cuts. 
Price Delivered 

, ; we 

24” _ $6.55 


Delivered prices as shown apply to U.SA. only. 


BARTLETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


3019 East Grand Blvd., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 














NEW ALL-AMERICAN 


PICNIC GRILL 


It’s tops in grills! Positive six-way draft 
control provides faster, easier fire kin- 
dling, saves fuel, guarantees tenderer, 
juicier charcoaled steaks, chops and bar- 
becues. American’s many plus-features 
assure perfect lifetime performance. 


Shipped fully assembled. 


STATIONARY 
Weight 160 Ibs. 
COMPLETE 


$3825 


PATENTS 


PORTA BLE 
Weight 185 Ibs. 
COMPLETE 


$4788 


PENDING 


Order Your All-American Grill TODAY ! 
AMERIC 
PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA 


AN 





WRITE FOR CATALOG 
Please send Free Brunton Transit Booklet. 


Name 


Address 
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REYNOLDS, Thomas L. 
Triangle Industries, El Dorado, Ark. 
REYNOLDS, Walter C., Deputy Sheriff 
P. O. Box 1510, Alexandria, La. 
RICHARDS, John J., Vice President 
Rochelle Investment Corp., 210 Baronne St., 
New Orleans, La. 
RICHARDSON, F. L., Pulpwood Producer 
Gaylord Container Corp., Franklinton, La. 
RICHARDSON, Fletcher, Judge 
Hardin County, Kountze, Tex. 
RICHARDSON, James W., District Forester 
Internat. Paper Co., Amite, La. 
RICHARDSON, R. R., Asst. Wood!ands Mgr. 
Reigel Paper Corp., ‘Bolton, N. C. 
RICHARDSON, Richard W., 
Box 254, Franklinton, La. 
RITCHEY, W. G., County Judge 
Box 51, Cold Spring, Tex. 
RIVET, Gloria Ann, Steno Clerk 
La. For. Comm., Box 1229, Baton Rouge, La. 
ROBERT, S. H., Director Agri. & Forestry 
G M & O Railroad, Jackson, Tenn. 
ROBERTS, Christy E., Division Superintendent 
International Paper Co., Bastrop, La 
ROBERTS, C. L. “Dooly”, Distributor 
Roberts Equipment Co., 1028 South 18th Street, 
Baton Rouge, La. 
ROBERTS, Dick, Superintendent 
Sheriff's Department, Lake Charles, La. 
ROBERTSON, Claude E., Voc. Agri. Instructor 
Independence, La. 
ROBERTSON, F. Herbert, Area Forester 
Int. Paper Co., Rt. 1, Panama City, Fla. 
ROBERTSON, R. M., Asst. Sup. in Charge 
A. & T. T., U. S. Treasury Dept., 436 Federal 
Building, New Orleans, La. 
ROBINSON, Vernon E., District Forester 
La. Forestry Comm., Box 2777, Monroe, La. 
ROGERS, Dale 
Mena, Arkansas 
ROGERS, Fred 
Flintkote Co., 1823 34th St., Meridian, Miss. 
ROLFE, C. G., President 
Morehouse School Board, Oak Ridge, La. 
ROLLER, H. M., Jr. 
International Paper Co., Mobile, Ala. 
ROMEISER, George C., 
Southern Hardwood Producers, Inc., 805 Sterick 
Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
RORABACK, Gil, District Forester 
Int. Paper Co., Quitman, Miss. 
ROSSOLL, Harry, Artist “‘Smokey Bear” 
U. S. Forest Service, 50 7th St., Atlanta, Ga. 
RUBENS, Edward J., Judge 
P. O. Box 815, West Memphis, Ark. 
RUSS, Charles A., Jr., 
Russ Lumber Co., Pearlington, Miss. 
RUSSELL, Clyde C., Judge 
28th District, Jena, La. 
RUSSELL, Ernest J., Teacher 
La. Tech, Ruston, La. 
RUSSELL, G. W., Jr. 
Temple Lumber Co., Pineland, Tex. 
RYAN, B. A., Division "Forester 
International Paper Co., Springhill, La 
RYDER, Howard, Enforcement Agent 
616 Texas Ave., Alexandria, La. 
SANDERS, Thomas I., Sheriff 
Sheriff's Office, Amite, La. 
SANDERS, Miss Marcie D., District President 
PBW 


State Board of Health, 2906 Hardy St., 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 
SANDERSON, L. C., Forester 
International Paper Company, Mena, Ark. 
SANDERSON, Mrs. L. C 
Mena, Arkansas 
SAVOY, Preston, District Judge 
Court House, Lake Charles, La. 
SAWYER, Glyn E., State Representative 
Hamburg, Arkansas 
SAYE, G. P., Sheriff 
Madison, Georgia 
SCALES, W. H., Archtl. Engineer 
National Lumber Mfg. Association, 550 Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce Bldg., New Orleans, 
Louisiana 
SCALFI, Bob 
DeRidder Chamber of Commerce, Hwy. 171 
North, DeRidder, Louisiana 
SCHAEFER, R. D., President 
Merchants & Farmers Bank & Trust Co., Lees- 
ville, Louisiana 
SCHNUR, Luther, Research Forester 
U. S. Forest Service, New Orleans, La. 
SCHUCK, J. P., Chief Investigator 
Florida Forest Service, Box 1200, Tallahassee, 
Florida 
SCHWARTZ, Jack, Manager 
Chamber of Commerce, DeRidder, Louisiana 
SCHUEITZER, F. G., DeRidder Chamber of Com- 
merce 
801 N. Roval, DePRidder. La. 
SCOGGIN, Herman, Investigator 
Georgia For., Rome, Georgia 
SCOTT, Walter, District Agent 
Texas A. & M. College, Nacogdoches, Tex. 
SCOTT, Mrs. Walter 
Nacogdoches, Texas 
SCREWS, E. A., Bldg. Inspector & Timber Land 
Owner’ City of Opelika Ala., Opelika, Ala. 


SEAL, Leo W., President 
Hancock Bank, Bay St. Louis, Miss. 
SEALE, Jake, Forester 
Crosby Chemicals, Inc., oh Miss. 
SEIGWORTH, Kenneth J., Chief 
Forest Development Branch, Tennessee Valley 
Authority, Norris, Tennessee 
SELF, Earl B., Solicitor General 
Lookout Mtn. Circuit, Summerville, Ga. 
SEMMES, J. M., Safety Engineer 
La. Dept. of Highways, Baton Rouge, La. 
SENTELL, N. W., Chief Forester 
Southern Advance, Hodge, La. 
SETTEL, Lee S., General Manager 
Appalachian Oak Flooring & Hardwood Corp, 
Box 156, Ellijay, Ga. 
SHADDIX, S. A., Community Relations Mgr. 
Proctor & Gamble (Buckeye Cellulose Corp,), 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
SHAHEEN, Eddie, District Attorney 
Calcasieu Parish, Lake Charles, La. 
SHARP, W. E., Sheriff 
Court House, Columbia, Miss. 
SHEFFIELD, John, Partner 
Sheffield Pine Co., Quitman, Ga. 
SHIELDS, R. R., Sheriff 
Pickens Co., Box 246, Carrollton, Ala. 
SHIPLEY, Mack, Mayor 
Carthage, Miss. 
SHIRLEY, A. Ray, Executive Secretary 
American Turpentine Farmers Assn., Valdosta, 
Georgia 
SHIRLEY, Mrs. A. R. 
803 W. Cranford Ave., Valdosta, Ga. 
SHOWS, B. L., Sheriff 
New ‘Augusta, Miss. 
SHOWS, J. Douglas, State Representative 
435 Michigan Ave., Bogalusa, La. 
SHOTTS, Charles T., Press Representative 
Jackson, Miss. 
SHURTLEFF, Howard, Police Juryman 
Springhill, La. 
SIBLEY, John A., Chairman Board 
Trust Co. of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 
SIGLER, Carlys C., Supt. Wood Dept. 
Calcasier Paper Co., Inc., Elizabeth, La. 
SIHVONEN, S. V., Manager 
Crossett Forestry Division, The Crossett Co, 
Crossett, Ark. 
SIKES, R. R., Director 
Arkansas Farm Bureau, Alleene, Ark. 
SIMMS, Jack L., Attorney 
M. & F. Bank, Leesville, La. 
SIMON, Otto E., Member 
Alabama Legislature, Moore & Simon Attorneys, 
1010 Van Antwerp Bldg., Mobile, Alabama 
SIMONSON, Bill 
Joe H. Brady & Associates, Birmingham, Ala. 
SIMS, H. M., Senator 
Mer Rouge, Louisiana 
SLAUGHTER, W. Randall, District Attorney 
Live Oak, Florida 
SLEDGE, Lamar, Editor 
Kemper County Messenger, DeKalb, Miss. 
SMEAD, W. P., Sheriff 
Ouachita County, Camden, Ark. 
SMITH, Archer D., Assistant Forester 
S. C. National Forest, Columbia, S. C. 
SMITH, C. B., President 
State Teachers — Troy, Ala. 
SMITH, Mrs. 
Troy, Alabama 
SMITH, Carnie E., Sheriff 
501 Therokee St., Brookhaven, Miss. 
SMITH, Charles F., Attorney 
$27 E. Broadway, West Memphis, Ark. 
SMITH, Mrs. Charles F 
West Memphis, Ark. 
SMITH, C. T.. Executive Committee 
Choctaw & Winston County, Soil Cons. District, 
Ackerman, Mississippi 
SMITH, Donald W., Area Forester 
Southern Pulpwood Conservation Assn., Shreve- 
port, Louisiana 
SMITH, Floyd, Supt., County School 
Sabine County, Hemphill, Texas 
SMITH, J. F., Director, Fire Control 
Miss. Forestry Commission, Jackson, Miss. 
SMITH, James H., Jr., Assistant to Woods Mgt. 
Scott Paper Co., Mobile, Alabama 
SMITH, J. L., District Attorney 
First Jud. Dist. of Texas, San Augustine, Texa 
SMITH, J. Wilson, Sheriff 
Grant Parish Sheriff's Dept., Colfax, La. 
SMITH, L. W., Supervisor 
Leake County, Carthage, Miss. 
SMITH, M. R., Dist. Supt. 
International Paper Co., Olla, La. 
SMITH, Vernon 
National Film Service, Lacombe, La. 
SMITH, Col. V. E., Chief, Enforcement Agent 
Louisiana For. Comm., Alexandria, La. 
SMITH, Mrs. V. E. 
Alexandria, La. 
SMITH, William A., Associate Forestry Educatot 
Texas Forest Service, College Station, Texas 
SMITH, W. D., Chief Forester 
Buckeye Cellulose Corp., Foley, Fla. 
SMITH, Wallace J., Circuit Judge 
Franklin, Tennessee 
SNAIDMAN, W. C., District Supt. 
International Paper Co., Bonifay, Fla. 
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SNELLING, C. H. 
Denham Springs Chamber of Commerce, Den- 
ham Springs, La. 
SOULE, Charles, Vice President 
Escambia Treating Co., Pensacola, Fla. 
SPENCER, A. C., Exectuive Director 
Texas State Soil Cons. Board, Temple, Texas 
SPIRES, Jim, Area Forester 
Sou. Pulpwood Cons. Assn., Statesboro, Ga. 
SPRING, John B., Forest Supervisor 
U. S. Forest Service, Cleveland, Tenn. 
SQUIRES, John W., Miss. State Chairman 
Miss. Products, Inc., Jackson, Miss. 
SQUIRES, Mrs. John W. 
Jackson, Miss. 
STABLER, F. E., Woods Mgr.—South 
H. & W. Div., Scott Paper Co., Mobile, Ala. 
STALMUKE, M. H., Div. Supt. Wood Procure- 
ment 
International Paper Co., Pascagou'a, Miss. 
STANLEY, George W., Manager, Lands & Forest 
Kirby Lumber Corp., Houston, Tex. 
STAUFFER, Don, Director 
Oklahoma Div. of For., Ok!ahoma City 5, Okla. 
STAUFFER, J. M., State Forester 
Ala. Dept. of Conservation, Montgomery, Ala. 
STEALEY, Chas. T., Jr., General Manager 
Ind. Pulpwood Producers, Jnc., Conroe, Texas 
STEALEY, Mrs. Chas. T., Jr., 
Conroe, Texas 
STEED, James, Sheriff & Collector 
Benton, Ark. 
‘LE, Bobby, Judge 
Ashdown, Ark. 
STEPHENS, Luke T., Sheriff 
Murfreeboro, Ark. 
STEPHENS, M. A., Jr., District Forester 
Gaylord Cont. Corp., Columbia, Miss. 
STEVENS, W. Forrest, Vice President 
Richton Tie & Timber Co., Richton, Miss. 
STEWART, Bruce 
Southland Paper Mills, Lufkin, Tex. 
STEWART, H. I. 
First National Bank, DeRidder, La 
STEWART, J. R., Attorney 
Porter & Stewart, Lake Charles, La. 
STEWART, William H., County Attorney 
Pearl River County, Poplarville, Miss. 
STIEBER, O. H., G. T. Manager 
Gaylord Container Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 
STITT, Maynard 
Justin R. Weddell & Associates, Pensacola, Fla. 
STOCKMANN, N. H., Training Consultant 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, New Orleans, La. 
STOCKMAN, James F., Management Assistant 
The Champion Paper & Fibre Co., Huntsville, 
Texas 


STOREY, Theodore G., Forester 
U. S. Forest Service, Asheville, N. C. 
STOUT, Ed, Public Relations Supt. 
Bowaters Southern Paper Corp., Calhoun, Tenn. 
STOVER, Earl, President 
Silsbee Chamber of Commerce, Silsbee, Texas 
STOVER, William, Forester 
Southern Forest Exp. Station, New Orleans, La. 
STOVER, Mrs. William 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
STRODT, Gil, Forester 
U. S. Forest Service, Tallahassee, Florida 
STRANGE, J. D., Assistant Forest Supervisor 
U. S. Forest Service, Hot Springs, Ark. 
STREET, T. P., Secretary & Asst. Treasurer 
Central La. Electric Co., Inc., Alexandria, La. 
STRONG, Gayland B., Timber Owner 
Clarksville, Arkansas 
STRONG, Mrs. G. B. 
Clarksville, Arkansas , 
SUER, Vedat, Forest Engineer s : DURABILITY — AERMOTOR 
Turkish Government Official, 2419 Channing ey, TOWERS have proven their 
Way #4, Berkeley, Calif. : , . 
SUTHERLAND, Mrs. Hugh L. M long life in thousands of in- 
Woodworking Industries of Miss., Bethany Plan- ; stallations exposed to fire and 
tation, Itta Bena, Miss. the severest of weather condi- 
—. op os Public Relations Mgr. q tions. A carefully supervised 
nion Bag & Paper Co., Savannah, Ga. ibe 
SUMMERLIN, V. S., Representative, House (Ala.) hot-dip galvanizing process, 
Luverne, Alabama 2 after installation produces a 
SWEATT, Joe H., Education (Public Schools) S heavy and uniform zinc coat- 
cae , —- >s ing that protects every part 
f x! , R. S., Vice President : ‘ 
Crosby Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Crosby, from rust indefinitely. 


Miss. =4 SIMPLE TO ERECT—TOWERS 

TALLEY, Jim, Asst. State Forester are shipped knocked down in 
Arkansas For. Comm., Little Rock, Ark. GZ convenient bundles: well de- 
TALLEY, T. V. “| : ; 
Gaylord Container Corp., Bogalusa, La. .‘ =% : signed parts meine soction-hy- 
rALLEY. Mrs. T. V.. Secretary i=9 section assembly easy. 
Gaylord Container Corp., Bogalusa, La. 
TATE, Paul C., Asst. District Attorney ,: Since 1888, Manufactur- 
* ny at Chestnut, Mamou, La. - % er of quality built towers 
“ATE, Staten, State Senator 3 

Tate Truck & Tractor Co., Goodwater, Ala. A for yy ee 
TAYLOR, Elmo, Circuit Judge a ** 

105 North 6th St., Searcy, Ark. re o WRITE TODAY FOR 
TEEKELL, J. H., Supervisor, SCS Dist. oe ‘ ADDITIONAL FREE 

Hineston, La. 7 / INFORMATION 
TEEL, John, County Clerk 

Ouachita Co., Camden, Ark. 
TENNIS, Hall, Executive Director 

Fla. Audubon Society, Winter Park, Fla. 
IHOMAS, Alva L., Dist. Supervisor 

International Paper Co., Camilla, Ga. 











WOODL 


A SIGN OF PROGRESS -i- A SIGN OF THE TIMES 
We are proud to call your attention to our Forest Lands 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
Forest Land Owners and Timberland Managers in South Carolina, Georgia, Florida 


Se 


MANAGED FOREST LANDS © 


OWNED BY 


GAIR WOODLANDS 


oS CORPORATION 


SAVANNAH i=) GEORGIA 
EVERY ACRE GROWING TREES 
FOR MAXIMUM TIMBER YIELD 
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TRAIL RIDERS OF THE WILDERNESS 


isd 

ras 

atte a 

J. V. X. Wagar 
The Trail Riders of the Wilderness expeditions offer escape from the increasing monotony of 
current living and are a perfect arrangement for wilderness travel and unforgettable adventure 
in wilderness areas which retain their climatic, geographic, wildlife, and primitive-transportation 
individuality. The magnificent beauty of high mountain ranges, deep valleys and canyons, flower- 
covered meadows, rock-strewn slopes, clear sparkling lakes and fast running streams will sweep 
out the stale, in-the-rut thinking inherent in our modern way of life. You will be thrilled with 

the vastness of it all, and return to civilization refreshed and vigorous to tackle the job ahead. 





Plan now to vacation with the Trail Riders this summer . . . ride the narrow trails in the 


rugged back country of our national forests . . . fish in lakes and streams . . 
. . enjoy the companionship of fellow riders . . 


tain or hike around the lake . 


. Climb the moun- 
. relax before the 


evening campfire . . . sleep soundly under a canopy of stars. This can be your vacation with the 


Trail Riders . . . a memorable experience! 


FLATHEAD-SUN RIVER WILDERNESS, 
MONTANA 
JULY 5 TO JULY 16; JULY 16 TO JULY 27 
$215 from Missoula, Montana. 
Parties limited to 20. 


QUETICO-SUPERIOR WILDERNESS, 
MINNESOTA 
(Canoe Trip) 
JULY 10 TO JULY 19; JULY 23 TO AUGUST 1 
$200 from Ely, Minnesota. 
Parties limited to 15. 


*WIND RIVER MOUNTAINS, 
WYOMING 
JULY 16 TO JULY 27; AUGUST 6 TO AUGUST 17 
$230 from Pinedale, Wyoming. 
Parties limited to 15. 


HIGH UINTAS WILDERNESS, UTAH 
JULY 30 TO AUGUST 9 (LOWER TRAIL) 
AUGUST 9 TO AUGUST 19 (SKYLINE TRAIL) 
$220 from Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Parties limited to 20. 


SAWTOOTH WILDERNESS, IDAHO 
JULY 31 TO AUGUST 10; AUGUST 14 TO 
AUGUST 24 
$220 from Sun Valley, Idaho. 

Parties limited to 20. 


EAGLE CAP WILDERNESS, OREGON 
AUGUST 6 TO AUGUST 17 
$215 from La Grande, Oregon. 
Party limited to 20. 


GLACIER PEAK-LAKE CHELAN, 


WASHINGTON 
AUGUST 20 TO AUGUST 31 
$215 from Wenatchee, Washington. 
Party limited to 20. 


SAN JUAN WILDERNESS, COLORADO 
AUGUST 21 TO AUGUST 31; SEPTEMBER 2 TO 
SEPTEMBER 12 
$220 from Durango, Colorado. 
Parties limited to 20. 


PECOS WILDERNESS, NEW MEXICO 
SEPTEMBER 10 TO SEPTEMBER 21 
$220 from Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
Party limited to 20. 


*SOLD OUT. 








GREAT SMOKIES SADDLE TRIP 

The spring saddle trips in the Great Smoky Mountains National Park, North Carolina, have 
been so successful that the Association has scheduled another this year, for the dates of May 23 
to June 2. Headquarters for the party of 20 will be the Cataloochee Ranch. The itinerary calls 
for a three-day pack trip from a base camp, including a ride to the crest of Mt. Sterling. Seven 
nights will be spent at the ranch with rides to Sheepback Lookoff, Purchase Mountain, Paul’s Gap, 
Balsam Mountain and other interesting points. Plan to ride in Smoky land this spring when the 
colorful wildflowers and flowering trees are in bloom. $200 from Asheville, North Carolina. 








Write or wire for detailed information, itineraries, and reservations. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 


Washington 6, D. C. 

















THOMAS, Leonard H., Dist. Forester 

Gaylord Container Corp., Bogalusa, La. 
THOMAS, Sim, State Representative 

Eufaula, Ala. 
THOMPSON, Clyde 

Southern Pine Lumber Co., Diboll, Tex 
THOMPSON, John S., Investigator 

Minden, La. 
THOMPSON, Mack, Lt. Fire Marshall 

Ark. State Police, Box 1189, Little Rock, Ark 
THOMPSON, Ralph L., Sheriff 

Allen Parish, Box 367, Oberlin, La. 
THOMPSON, W. L., Dealer 

Brandon, Miss. 
THRASH, Audrey, Sheriff 

Ashdown, Arkansas 
TILLER, W. E., President 

Arkansas Wood Products Assn., 901 Union Life 

Bldg., Little Rock, Ark. 

TILLER, Mrs. W. E. 

901 Union Life Bldg., Little Rock, Ark. 
TOLER, A. D., Division Supt. 

International Paper Co., Mobile, Ala. 
TOOMER, J. R., Tie & Timber Agent 

Southern Pacific R. R., 4208 Dumaine, New 

Orleans, La. 

TRIBLE, Paul S., Tree Farmer 

Whitney Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
TUCKER, R. E., Forester 

Southern Advance Bag & Paper Corp., Hodge, 


La. 
TURNEY, Claude H., President 
Turney Wood Products, Inc., Harrison, Ark. 
TURNEY, Mrs. Claude H., Harrison, Ark. 
TYLER, John S., Forester 
International Paper Co., 207 Madison, Canton, 
Miss. 
VALENTINE, H. C., Sheriff 
Newton Co., Box 7, Decatur, Miss. 
VALENTINE, W. C., Chief, Fire Protection 
La. For. Comm., Box 1269, Baton Rouge, La. 
VAN CAMP, J. L., Genl. Manager 
Canadian For. Assn., 4795 St., Catherine St. W., 
Montreal, Canada 
VAN CAMP, Mrs. J. L. 
4795 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, Canada 
VAN CLEAVE, Noll A., Procurement Supervisor 
St. Regis Paper Co., Box 262, Pensacola, Fla. 
VAN DALSEM, Paul, State Representative 
Perryville, Ark. 
VARNER, Jack, County Attorney 
Nacogdoches Co.. Nascogdoches, Tex. 
VINCENT, Paul Y., Asst. Forest Supervisor 
Texas Nat. Forests, Lufkin, Tex. 
WADDELL, C. E., Manager 
Ellijay Lbr. Co., Ellijay, Ga. 
WAGNER, Lt. C. E., Lt. State Police 
La. State Police, Alexandria, La. 
WAGNER, R. W., Publisher 
Jena Times & Olla-Jena Signal, Jena, 1a. 
WAGONER, Ed R., Exec. Secty. 
Texas Forestry Assn., Lufkin, Texas 
WAGONER, Mrs. E. R. 
411 Sunset Blvd., Lufkin, Texas 
WALKER, Dalton 
Sheridan, Arkansas 
WALKER, H. L. 
Woodard-Walker Lbr. Co., Taylor, La. 
WALKER, Ion S., Administrative Asst. 
International Paper Co., P. O. Box 1649, Mobile 


9, Ala. 
WALKER, Kenneth J., Publisher 
Colfax Chronicle, Colfax, La. 
WALKER, Mrs. Kenneth J. 
Colfax Chronicle, Colfax, La. 
WALKER, Mark A., Circuit Judge 
Covington, Tenn. 
WALKER, N. A., Mayor 
Cleveland, Tex. 
WALL, Frank, State Representative 
Osyka, Miss. 
WALL, Hugh V., Lawyer, Banker Tree Farmer 
Box 266, Brookhaven, Miss. 
WALL, Ralph T., Chief, Forest Information 
Louisiana Forestry Comm., Baton Rouge, La. 
WALSH, Joe B., District Supt. 
International Paper Co., Bastrop, La. 
WALT, Jess 
Altheimer, Ark. 
WALTON, John R., Sheriff 
Eatonton, Ga. 
WARREN, Paul, Judge 
Harrison Co., Marshall, Tex. 
WATSON, Hilton, Asst. Exec. Vice President 
Ala. For. Products Assn., Box 422, Montgomery, 


Ala. 
WEATHERFORD, Mrs. W. T., Cons. Chairman 
General Federation Womens Clubs, Arlington, 


Oregon 
WEATHERLY, Joseph E., Deputy State Forester 
Miss. For. Comm., Jackson, Miss. 
WEISENSINGER, W., County Judge 
Conroe, Texas 
WEDDELL, Justin, Consultant 
St. Regis Paper Co., Pensacola, Fla. 
WELLS, Frank, President 
— County Chamber of Commerce, Perry, 
a 


WELLS, J. M., Manager 
Lakeside Lbr. Co., Chatham, La. 
WELLS, Sam L., District Attorney 
8th Dist. of La., Colfax, La. 
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WELSH, William D., Retired 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., Box 12A Star 
One, Port Angeles, Wash. 
WEPFER, John C., Associate Forester 
Ark. Forestry Comm., Little Rock, Ark. 
WERLLA, Bill, Asst. Director 
La. Wildlife & Fisheries, 126 Civil Court Bldg., 
New Orleans, La. 
WESTON, J. Roland, Secty. Treasurer 
H. Weston Lbr. Co., Box 388, Bay Saint Louis, 


Miss. 
WHALEY, J. K., Judge Superior Court 
McRae, Ga. , 
WHEELER, P. R., Forest Economist 
Southern For. Exp. Sta., 2026 St. Charles Ave., 
New Orleans, La. 
WHITE, Frank E., Superintendent 
Cleveland Independent School District. Cleve- 
land, Texas 
WHITE, Joe Rolfe, Assistant District Attorney 
Moorehouse Parish, Bastrop, La. 
WHITE, L. C., Forester 
Chicago Mill & Lbr. Co., Tallulah, La. 
WHITE, Warren T., Asst. Vice-Pres. 
Seaboard Air Line R. R., Norfolk, Va. 
WHITFIELD, Sam, Dealer, Pulpwood 
624 North Beach St., Bay St. Louis, Miss. 
WHITSETT, W. G., Asst. to Vice President 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 9th & Broad 
Street, Louisville, Ky. 
WICHTERICH, Mrs. Elsie, Accountant 
Southern Pine Assn., P. O. Box 1170, New Or- 
leans, La. 
WICKE, Ed, State Attorney 
P. O. Box 985, Pensacola, Fla. 
WILKINS, Guy, 
Harrison, Arkansas 
WILKINS, Taylor, Sheriff 
Bay Minette, Ala. 
WILKINSON, Guy, Asst. Forest Supervisor 
U. S. Forest Service, Russellville, Ark. 
WILLIAMS, Herman B., Sr., Program Asst. 
la. For. Comm., Batop Rouge, La. 
WILLIAMS, F. E., Distri¢t Supt. 
International Paper Co., Bainbridge, Ga. 
WILLIAMS, Oliver, State Senator 
205 Rose Street, Sheridan, Ark. 
WILLIAMS, W. Jack, Manager 
J. L. Williams & Sons, Sheridan, Ark. 
WILLIS, Milton, State Representative 
The Press-Argus, Van Buren, Ark. 
WILLIS, Robert, District Attorney 
Polk County, Livingston, Tex. 
WILLS, Miss Florence C., Accountant 
Southern Pine Assn., P. O. Box 1170, New Or- 
leans, La. 
WILSON, Billy G., Lumberman 
Potash Sulphur Springs Lbr. Co., Hot Springs, 


Ark. 
WILSON, Mrs. Billy G., President 
Arkansas. Federation of Garden Clubs, 132 
Pecan St., Hot Springs, Ark. 
WILSON, D. W., President 
Police Jury, Evangeline Parish, St. Landry, La. 
WILSON, Henry A., Forester 
Clancy Lbr. Co., Grayson, Ala. 
WILSON, R. E., District Supervisor 
Land Dept., Trunkline. Gas Co., 5650 Kirby 
Drive, Houston, Tex. 
WILSON, Woodrow, State Representative 
Morehouse Parish, Bastrop, La. 
WINDLE, Ralph, State Representative 
Carrollton, Ala. 
WINFREY, E. C., County Judge 
Panola County, Carthage, Tex. 
WINGER, Harold, District Forester 
International Paper Co., Sheridan, Ark. 
WINGFIELD, Bert 
Prescott, Arkansas 
WOLCOTT, Roger, President 
North Carolina For. Assn., Raleigh, N. C. 
WOLFE, Julian S., Solicitor 
First Circuit, Orangeburg, South Carolina 
WOMACK, E. T., Farmer 
Greensburg, La. 
WOODS, H. Ted, Editor 
Caldwell Watchman, Columbia, La. 
WOOLFLEY, General F. A., State Director 
Louisiana Civil Defense Agency, LSU Campus, 
__ Baton Rouge, La. 
WORD, Ola Mae, Advertising Manager 
Forests & People, Box 1703, Shreveport, La. 
WORKMAN, W. D., Jr., Reporter 
News & Courier, Greenville News, Charlotte 
__ Observer, Columbia, South Carolina 
WORLEY, V. R., Farmer 
Sand Hill, Mississippi 
WRIGHT, Almo, Member 
La. Fed. Womens Clubs, Box 1314, New Or- 
leans, La. 
WRIGHT, Ted W., Business Mgr. 
Morehouse Parish School Board, 714 South 
: Washington, Bastrop, La. 
WURSTER, Charles L. 
Box 278, Jonesville, La. 
YANCEY, Mignonne, Secretary 
La. For. Comm., Baton Rouge, La. 
YAWN, V. W., Area Forester 
Columbia, Miss. 
OUNG, W. D., District Supervisor 
International Paper Co., Homerville, Ga. 











3RE COMMEND THE AMERICAN 

? FORESTRY ASSOCIATION FOR 

ITS WORK IN FIRE PREVEN- 

TION. THE NEW ORLEANS MEETING 

WILL BE OF LASTING BENEFIT TO 
OUR SOUTHERN STATES. 


SOUTHLAND PAPER MILLS, INC. 


The first Mill to make newsprint from Southern Pine 


(Total Production in 1940 — 30,000 tons) 
(Production in 1957 — 210,000 tons) 


SOUTHLAND PAPER MILLS will complete 
installation of its third large machine in July, 
1956, making a total annual production of more 
than two hundred ten thousand tons of News- 
print for the use of publishers in the Southwestern 


states. 


SOUTHLAND PAPER MILLS, 


LuFkin, Texas 
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Here’s How You Can Profit 













Up-to-date data on the timber market 
is essential for making those important 
decisions that mean the difference 
between profit and loss. When you 
have the facts, you are prepared to 
take advantage of opportunities 
when they arise. As a national 
timber clearing house, we can fur- 
nish confidential information of the 
most valuable sort for the conduct of 
your business. Our semi-monthly 
bulletin will keep you informed about: 
















@ Timber tracts for sale 






@ Previous timber sales 
@ Government timber for sale 


@ Invaluable data for timber buyers, 
sellers, brokers, banks, insurance 
companies, manufacturers, saw mill 
operators — anyone who is interested 
in reliable information about timber. 

















Also, timber for sale may be listed in 
the bulletin without added cost to 
subscribers. Cash in on the many 
advantages our service offers. Ask 
for details today! 

















Phone 3-2178 e TWX RV 45 











National Cimber Sales ¢ orp, 


THE NATIONAL TIMBER CLEARING HOUSE 





















Suite 115 Carlton Terrace Bidg. 
Dept. AF-5, P. O. Box 2297, Roanoke, Virginia 

















' am interested in knowing more about your service. 
Please send me complete details, without obligation 
on my part. 
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ADDRESS 
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YOUNG, D. Crawford, Manager 
Crawford Young Lbr. Co., Chestnut, La. 
YOUNG, Lt. David C. 
Crawford Young Lbr. Co., Campti, La. 
YOUNG, Stanford, State Representative 
Wayne County, Waynesboro, Miss. 
YOUNG, Vertrees, Exec. Vice President 
Gaylord Cont. Corp., Bogalusa, La. 
YOUNG, Mrs. Vertrees, President 
Seedling & Sapling Club, Bogalusa, La. 


The mass-education effort of the 
Smokey Bear program makes use of 
every possible method to reach the 
public and to make them conscious 
of destructive forest fires. Some 25 
million pieces of material are printed 
each year and distributed by state 
and federal forestry organizations 
and The Advertising Council. Some 
75 million dollars worth of free time 
and advertising space has been given 
by American business through The 
Advertising Council to the Smokey 
program. In addition, more millions 
of pieces of material are distributed 
each year by the State Foresters. 
These consist of posters and other 
material provided by the industry- 
sponsored Keep Green Program, plus 
special material the states slant at 
strictly local problems. The states 
also have many unusual ways to get 
to the public; as an example, we 
have Virginia’s Smokey message dis- 
tributed with state auto license 
plates around April I, perfect timing 
for the spring fire season. 
However, Smokey’s activities are 
essentially miass-education activities 
and, in general, are not pinpointed 
toward any specific section of the 
country. A range fire poster has 
western application and a_ brush 
burning poster was designed for use 
in the South, but both can be used 
elsewhere and so result in wide dis- 
tribution. It is Smokey’s job to con- 
dition the people to be careful with 
fire—to appreciate their natural re- 
sources and to gain individual help 
and effort for forest fire prevention. 
I think Smokey is doing a good job 
almost a million formally enrolled 
Junior Forest Rangers think so too— 
and these young people are of espe- 
cial importance to Smokey. If our 
future generation of Americans learn 
to love their country and her natural 
resources, then my colleagues on this 
panel will have less to worry about. 
They will have a lot of disbelievers 
to deal with for some time yet, be- 
cause, unfortunately, Smokey isn’t 
reaching all the youngsters and there 
are still some old knotheads around 
that just won’t learn new tricks. 





Clint Davis 


(From page 27) 
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YOUNGBLOOD, W. C., Scout Executive 
Boy Scouts of America, 3514 Taylor Drive, Lake 
Charles, La. 
YOUNGBLOOD, Mrs. W. C. 
3514 Taylor Drive, Lake Charles, La. 
ZARY, Joseph V., Woodland Conservationist 
Soil Conservation Service, Box 328, Hattiesburg, 


Miss. 
ZEANAH, Olin, County Attorney 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


We have spent fourteen years in 
conditioning the public to the need 
for forest fire prevention. Over the 
years we have developed an under- 
standing of the problem of forest 
fire prevention. Now it is time to 
ask for help through a strong citizens’ 
campaign on the ground to elimi- 
nate fires caused by carelessness as 
well as by maliciousness. This meet- 
ing is the threshold across which we 
should move to community action 
to stamp out the forest fire menace 
in the South. It can be done because 
the South is noted for its fighting 
ability. It has successfully combatted 
other adverse conditions that threat- 
ened its development. For many 
years this city of New Orleans had 
the reputation of being the grave- 
yard of the nation. Epidemics of 
yellow fever killed thousands of peo- 
ple in 1832, 1853, and 1878. Tar 
barrels were burned and cannons 
were shot off to scare away the dis- 
ease; but when mosquitoes were con- 
trolled, New Orleans became a 
healthy place to live. Throughout 
the South other problems have been 
licked by a united campaign and—if 
we really get at it—forest fires will 
be licked too. Going from mass 
education to special attack, we 
should keep in mind the “point-of- 
sale” approach used in advertising. 

In the advertising business, when 
a manufacturer decides to introduce 
a new product nationwide, the first 
step is to develop public recognition 
of the product. Let’s say the prod- 
uct is Cancan Pork & Beans. Public 
acceptance of this product must first 
be built around brand recognition, 
so the advertising agency in charge 
of introducing this new product de- 
cides on the media to be used. 

The agency calls in an artist, the 
idea boys, the copy writers. They 
come up with several pieces of art 
and develop a gimmick in the adver- 
tising, usually something in the way 
of a symbol that will forever-after be 
associated with the product. Say, in 
this case, our symbol is an animated 
bean on which the artist, with full 
liberty, depicts a broad smiling face, 
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chubby legs and arms, and a well- 
filled tummy. His general appear- 
ance seems to fairly shout, “Yum, 
Yum!” Usually several different 
channels of advertising are selected 
and the promotion is then kicked 
off. Soon afterward, when you board 
a streetcar or bus you will subcon- 
sciously begin noticing a colorful car 
card showing a steaming, appetizing 
plate of Cancan’s Pork & Beans. 
Alongside the mouth-watering dish 
stands our friend “Beanie” inviting 
you to try his tasty treat after the 
day's toil. Maybe it doesn’t make 
much of a conscious impression on 
you at first, but it does register on 
your subconscious mind. 

That evening when you get home 
and start thumbing through your 
favorite magazine, you run across a 
doubletruck spread (this is advertis- 
ing “lingo” for two full pages of 
advertisement facing each other) 
and there is Cancan’s steaming, tan- 
talizing plate of pork and beans. 
Our little friend Beanie is sure to 
be around some place in the ad with 
that “Yum Yum” expression. Per- 
haps a day or so later you hear a 
commercial on the radio or TV 
which extolls the virtues of Cancan’s 
Pork & Beans. The average person 
goes through all of this and rarely 
ever gets the urge to drop what he is 
doing and rush right out and buy a 
can of the new beans. But in that 
subconscious mind there is building 
up a little reaction that says, “Boy, 
if I ever buy pork and beans, I'll 
sure take Beanie’s advice and try 
Cancan’s.” That is building up pub- 
lic acceptance for brand recognition. 

Up to this point, this is just what 
kas been done in the Smokey Bear 
campaign. Car cards extoll the im- 
portance of preventing forest fires. 
Radio and TV hammer home the 
need for each individual to—remem- 
ber—only you can prevent forest 
fires; —fire rules cards graphically 
portray how each individual can—if 
he only will—take step-by-step mea- 
sures to prevent his acts from causing 
a fire; the tag line slogan on this 
year’s poster, “Join Smokey’s Cam- 
paign — Remember, Only You Can 
Prevent Forest Fires!” definitely per- 
sonalizes the job. 

Yes, to this point, Smokey Bear has 
been directed forcefully to public 
consciousness with the same care, the 
same media, used by the big business 
firm that is—let’s say— pushing 
Cancan’s Pork & Beans. Where do 
we go from here? Well, the big busi- 
ness firm — after its mass-education 
effort—concentrates on reaching the 
potential customer at the point 
where he is most apt to be exposed 
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to the product. In the case of pork 
and beans, naturally it is in the gro- 
cery store; a large poster on the front 
of the store, a colorful display of the 
product neatly stacked where the 
customer can’t miss it. This has all 
been arranged by representatives of 
the manufacturer. A big red arrow 
points to the stack and says, “Here 
it is!” And without thinking, you 
rely on that subconscious force and 
before you know it you have three 
cans of Cancan Pork & Beans in your 
market basket. The manufacturer, 
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following the strategy planned by his 
advertising agency, has cleverly chan- 
neled his advertising until the cus- 
tomer is finally confronted with the 
product and a forceful invitation to 
purchase some. And he buys the 
product. 

Now, what about Smokey Bear’s 
product? How far we go in reducing 
man-caused forest fires during the 
next few years will depend largely 
on how efficient we are in our point- 
of-sale merchandising. We must 
make point-of-sale work for forest 





QUICK, SAFE, ALL-DAY 
PROTECTION! Just mist 
Ticks-Off on pants, socks, jacket, fj 
hat, other garments, and 
exposed parts of body at 
neck, ankles, wrists. Repels 
and kills irritating, dangerous 
insects. . . helps Pe 
Rocky Mountain Spotted 
Fever, Rabbit Fever, Tick 
Fever, similar diseases. Used 
by U.S. Forestry and Wildlife 
Depts., Army, Navy; U.S. and 
State Conservation Dept. 


Distributed by 
MINES SAFETY 
APPLIANCE CO. 
Braddock, Thomas & Meade Streets 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 

54 Branch Offices In The U. S. 
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WHAT DO YOU REALLY 
KNOW ABOUT TREES? 


Trees, like people, are known best by their characteristics 
and important contributions to society, and Authors Col- 
lingwood and Brush in this new and enlarged edition have 
thrown a revealing light on 161 outstanding American trees. 


Actual photographs of each tree—winter and summer— 
its leaf, bark, flower and fruit are presented, along with a 
map showing where it grows. In all, there are more than 850 
illustrations. 


The text, briefly and simply written for tree lover and 
scientist alike, describes the botanical features of each tree, 
its range and habits, its uses and economic importance, the 
meaning of its scientific name—all of the many details that 
distinguish it from its fellows of forest, lawn and roadside. 


In this popular book, now in its 15th printing, the reader 
will find many friends—old and new alike. 


This new edition of KNOWING 

YOUR TREES is just the book AW 
o.8 Hf) i 

you have been waiting for. De- 

signed for reading convenience, 

it is beautifully printed, with 

green cloth cover, end paper 

map of Hardiness Zones of 

the United States and 

Canada, and colorful 

dust jacket. Size 12 x 

83/4". 328 pages. $6.00 

per copy, postpaid. 

AFA Members are i M- 

entitled to a 10% discount. ~ 
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To: THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919-17th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send me copies of KNOWING YOUR TREES for which 


I enclose 
Name 


Street 
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fire prevention do as well as it does 
for selling a can of beans and we can, 
because we have a lot more to sell— 
greater prosperity for the South and 
her people. 


I’ve thought a great deal about 
this and I would like to bring you in 
on some of that thinking. Here's 
what must be done as I see it: 


1. You’ve got to put all your for. 
est lands in the South under protec. 
tion as soon as you can. When land 
is under organized protection and is 
producing, it receives greater respect 

. that’s just good common sense, 

2. You’ve got to do more direct, 
missionary work with individuals, 
with schools, churches, and commu. 
nity organizations. There just isn't 
any substitute for on-the-ground face. 
to-face contacts, a sittin’, and a whit- 
tlin’, and a talkin’. You must carry 
the word of conservation to every 
person who depends upon the woods 
for his livelihood, his family’s well- 
being. 

3. You’ve got to promote the es- 
tablishment of more community and 
school forests. And what about 
church forests in rural areas? If a 
10-acre woodland could be donated 
to, say Big Stony Church and used 
as a demonstration forest, with sale 
receipts going to the building fund, 
wouldn’t that help convert many a 
sinner from using the fiery torch? | 
think so. 


4. You’ve got to make a proper 
distinction between the straight out- 
and-out arsonist and the woods 
burner who sincerely believes he is 
following long-time custom. There 
may be more hope for one than for 
the other. In any event, even though 
the point-of-sale approach will vary 
for each of them, you’ve got to make 
them buy our product. 


5. In general, more sale of forest 
products from small landowners will 
put more people working in the 
woods and mills. That will mean less 
people, at loose ends, worrying about 
boll weevils and cattle growing 
more and more scrawny on poor 
feed in the woods. 


Ladies and gentlemen, you know 
the value of forest fire prevention. 
And that’s exactly why there is such 
a big job to do... it’s up to you to 
get folks to quit woods burning. 
You’ve got to do some honest-to 
goodness crusading. You’ve got to 
get out and make a crusade against 
forest fires—and converts of the folks 
who start them. 


I keep saying you—well, that’s be- 
cause this crusade I’m talking about 
must be home-grown, home-main- 
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tained and carried out by you! This _ representatives, the evangelists 
crusade must be a community proj- charged with the mission. I am sure oie mennee BY 
ect promoted by you and your im- you will agree that professional for- feted 


portant and influential local organi- _ esters and forest industry people 
zations, the civic clubs, garden clubs, have done a remarkable job to this 
church groups and even individual point. The public has been condi- 


family units. It must become as per- tioned. The need for forest fire pre- 

sonal as raising funds for the Red _ vention has been generally accepted. | 
Cross, or building a new wing on the The next step—and the telling blow SMOKECHASER OUTFIT 
church. It must become a subject of to the fire menace—depends on com- MODEL 

concern for every member of the munity concern, community pride. | 
community. And this can only come Whatever progress we make in the | 
about through the leadership of key next ten years will depend on the de- 

community figures— you folks here termination with which you com- 

today. You must become our mer. munity leaders face the challenge of 

chandise managers, our point-of-sale __ today. 





Florida’s Ranger School 
(From page 47) 


sented by the training given at a they received encouragement from 
ranger school. their companies to do so, both in | 
At this juncture, it might be terms of leaves of absence and in 
finances. Perhaps financial help | 

where needed could be done on a 
loan basis, to be repaid when the em- 
ployee has returned to his company. 
Such a program is in actual prac- A NEW 
tice at several Canadian schools. AND BETTER 
With the demand increasing for eed 
ranger school graduates, as_ the 
forests of this country are increas- 


helpful to point out to the forest 
industry that, in the ranger school, 
it has an opportunity to send prom- 
ising young high school graduates 
in its employ to school for a period 
of one year for intensified training 
in practical application of the var- 
ious techniques employed in the 


management of its forest lands. ingly put under management, it is FIRE EQUIPMENT DEVELOPMENT C0. 


Perhaps these promising young men believed that ranger schools will 


would attend the ranger schools if develop in all forest regions. 089 Getcbrost St. Sen Leandra, Colieris 











‘As long as trees grow, Southern 
will be harvesting them on its own 
fee holdings. That means we’re 
here to serve you always because 


; WE GROW OUR OWN TREES 
See, LR 
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The fire conference executive committee in action 


They Planned It 


RDINARILY executive and 

special committees don’t get 

much attention— after the 
party is over. This committee, how- 
ever, was something special. They 
planned and executed, for the first 
time, an all South conference on for- 
est fire prevention that drew 1,200 
representative citizens from all walks 
of life. Here’s the list: 

Executive Committee—American 
Forestry Association, Lowell Besley, 
Washington, D. C.; American Tur- 
pentine Farmers Association Coop- 
erative, A. R. Shirley, Valdosta, Ga.;: 
Association of State Foresters, F. H. 
Claridge, Raleigh, N. C.; Council of 
Forestry Association Executives, Wil- 
liam E. Cooper, Richmond, Va.; 
Forest Farmers Association Coopera- 
tive, J. Walter Myers, Jr., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Louisiana Forestry Association, 
J. H. Kitchens, Jr., Alexandria, La.; 
Southern Hardwood Producers, Inc., 
L. J. Heatherly, Memphis, Tenn.; 
Southern Pine Association, Stanley 
P. Deas, New Orleans, La.; Southern 
Pulpwood Conservation Association, 
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Henry J. Malsberger, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Southern Region, U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice, C. Otto Lindh, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Southern Pressure Treaters Associa- 
tion, Charles Soule, Pensacola, Fla. 

Finance Committee—G. Lock Pa- 


ret, Chairman, Edgewood Land & 


Logging Co., Lake Charles, La.; 
Q. T. Hardtner, Jr., Urania Lumber 
Co., Urania, La.; Vertrees Young, 
Gaylord Container Co., Bogalusa, 
La.; Roy O. Martin, Roy O. Martin 
Lumber Co., Alexandria, La.; R. H. 
Crosby, Jr., Crosby Chemical Co., 
DeRidder, La.; E. C. King, Southern 
Pressure Treaters Association, Fern- 
wood, Miss. 

Treasurer—Stanley P. Deas, South- 
ern Pine Association, New Orleans. 

Arrangements Committee—Virgil 
W. Cothren, Chairman, Southern 
Pine Association, New Orleans, La.: 
Ralph T. Wall, Louisiana Forestrv 
Commission, Baton Rouge, La. 

Publicity Committee—Frank Hey- 
ward, Chairman, Gaylord Container 
Corp., Bogalusa, La.; Clint Davis, 
US. Forest Service, Washington, 


D. C.; James W. Craig, Forestry Sup- 
pliers, Jackson, Miss.; Robert Har- 
rell, Southern Pulpwood Conserva- 
tion Association, Atlanta, Ga.; Ed- 
ward F. Kerr, Louisiana Forestry 
Commission, Baton Rouge, La.; Roy 
H. Odom, Louisiana Forestry Com- 
mission, Baton Rouge, La.; Justin R. 
Weddell, Weddell & Associates, Pen- 
sacola, Fla.; Maynard Stitt, Weddell 
& Associates, Pensacola, Fla.; Virgil 
Cothren, Southern Pine Association, 
New Orleans, La. 

Exhibits & Decorations — Justin 
Weddell, Chairman, Weddell & As 
sociates, Pensacola, Fla.; Harry Ros 
soll, Southern Region, U. S. Forest 
Service, Atlanta, Ga.; Joe Green- 
burg, Gaylord Container Corp., Bo 
galusa, La.; Elemore Morgan, Pho- 
tographer, Baton Rouge, La.; Harry 
Roller, International Paper Co, 
Mobile, Ala. 

Workshop—Harry S. Mosebrook, 
Chairman, U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C.; William 
E. Cooper, Virginia Forests, Inc, 
Richmond, Va. 
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John A. Sibley 


(From page 17) 


433,000, or a banking capital of 
$13.40 per capita. The banking 
capital per capita in both Georgia 
and South Carolina exceeded the per 
capita banking capital of the United 
States. 

So, in 1870-1872 we find that 
Charleston’s banking capital had de- 
creased to $1,800,000 or 86 per cent, 
although her population had _ in- 
creased by 20 per cent and her bank- 
ing capital per capita had decreased 
from $320.81 to $36.80. Georgia’s 
banking capital had decreased to 
$2,000,000 or 88 per cent, although 
her population had increased by 12 
per cent and her banking capital per 
capita had decreased from $15.77 to 
$1.69. During the same period New 
York State’s banking capital had in- 
creased to $220,000,000 or 97 per 
cent. Her population had increased 
only 13 per cent and her banking 
capital per capita had gone up from 
$28.70 to $50.20. And the United 
States banking capital had increased 
to $648,300,000 or an increase iof 54 
per cent, while her population had 
increased 27 per cent and her bank- 
ing capital per capita had moved up 
from $13.40 to $16.27, or an increase 
of 21 per cent. 

The thirty-six national banks from 
Virginia on through the Carolinas 
and Louisiana in 1870 had only 
$7,000,000 banking capital. 

Nor are we surprised to find that 
Louisiana in 1880 in per capita 
wealth had fallen from second place 
in 1860 to  thirty-seventh place; 
South Carolina from third to forty- 
fifth place; Mississippi from fifth to 
forty-sixth place; and Georgia from 
seventh to fortieth place. 

These facts tell an interesting eco- 
nomic story and foreshadow sixty to 
seventy years of poverty and strug- 
gle. During that period the South 
was chained to an agricultural econ- 
omy and to a one-crop system of cot- 
ton. ‘These were years of hardship, 
struggle, and toil. 

Cheap cotton, cheap labor, and a 
low standard of living were the or- 
der of the day. The whole economy 
depended on the price of cotton. 

This cotton economy, which en- 
abled the South to eke out a bare 
living, was at the same time bringing 
about the destruction of her best 
lands. Cotton is a crop that requires 
clean cultivation, exposing the bare 
land to sun and rain. Our ample 
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BAR-WAY is the best way 
to couple high pressure hose 


Look at these advantages: 


1, SAFETY—The coupling becomes 
the strongest part of the hose line. 
Tested to 3000 pounds pressure 
and 500 pounds pull. 


FULL FLOW—No suppression of 
flow in coupling. No shrinkage of 
hose at coupling. 


FLEXIBILITY — Reels smoother. 
Easily replaced. Nothing to catch 
on corners or underbrush. 


QUALITY— Bronze for hard us- 
age. Accurately machined — 
standard threads—interchange- 
able—reuseable. 


EASY INSTALLATION— With Bar- 


Lube it is a do-it-yourself-opera- 
tion. 


Specify BAR-WAY on your next hose order 


For forestry lug nut type, four round and two hex models are available, 
from stock, to fit hose having outside diameters of 1%6", 1%", 1He", 19%". 
Standard finish: brushed. Standard garden hose threads. 


Send today for our free pamphlet. 
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* 
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PASTER — SAFER — EASIER THAN THE 
COMMON AXE FOR BRUSH AND SAPLINGS 


Light in weight, balanced for use with one hand. Thin, flat, extra-sharp, Swedish Steel 
Blade is replaceable. Write Department F for circular and Foresters’ Tool Catalog. 


fandvik faw & Joo/ 1702 Nevins Road 


DIVISION OF SANDVIK STEEL, INC. Fair Lawn, New Jersey 
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rainfall and wonderful sunshine are 
two of our greatest assets, yet when 
this bare land was exposed year after 
year to these forces of nature, our 
ample rainfall and wonderful sun- 
shine became instruments of destruc- 
tion. The sun baked the land and 
the water carried it away, polluting 
our streams and carrying away our 
precious top soil. Thus impover- 
ished, our lands became less and 
less productive. 

Beginning in the twenties and 
continuing with accelerated speed 
INTERNATIONAL after the Second World War, the 
F r South overthrew the system which 
rom Government Storage! i 
Unused aad Guaranteed! had chained her to poverty for sev- 
Factory-New Condition! | enty years. She diversified her agri- 


Delivered on Approval! culture and balanced industry with 
Reconditioned Trucks Also Available! a gri culture. 


Tandem axle trucks with front In this great movement her for- 
wheel drive, 10 forward speeds, ws . 
overdrive, brand-new ~O- and ests occupy a key position, first in 
snow tires. Carry maximum | giving her farmers a new and profit- 


loads, give extra power you need | able money crop that protects and 
pM oy De ghee restores the fertility of their worn- 
tional new trucks. cut soils, and, secondly, in furnish- 
See Cocaine Cee, Sete: ing raw materials for some of our 
Phone Collect most rapidly expanding and impor- 

MILTON Y. TOOMBS, Jr. tant industries. Thus, our forest re- 


, sources have paramount importance 

MevemsBoursega) both to the South’s agricultural 
CONSTRUCTION AND AUTOMOTIVE i " i i le 
aisae aiteaaee prosperity and to her industrial de 


766 SO. THIRD ST. MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE velopment. A few facts will make 
this plain. 



































To Keep America in the Timber Business 


—We are, through a scientific multiple-use forest man- 
agement program directed by skilled foresters, help- 
ing to safeguard, replenish and perpetuate the nation’s 
oldest business. 


—We are not depending upon nature alone to provide 
the wood needed to meet the ever expanding timber 
requirements of an ever expanding wood-using indus- 
try, but are playing a definite part in the planting 
each year in Alabama of more than 33,000,000 tree 
seedlings on farms, private and publicly owned tim- 
berlands, as well as industrial forests. 


IF 


—Man-caused forest fires, all of which are pre- 
ventable, could be halted, the increased forest pro- 
duction would become the foundation upon which 
to build an even greater manufacturing potential 
in the timber-using industry. We pledge our con- 
tinued support toward the achievement of this goal. 
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The land area in commercial for. 
ests of the Nation in 1955 is esti. 
mated at 484,000,000 acres, an ip. 
crease of 23,000,000 acres over 1945, 
Of this total acreage, 213,000,000 
acres are in the fifteen southern 
states. About 58 per cent of the total 
land area of those states is in com. 
mercial forests. 


Of the 23,000,000 acre increase in 
forestry during the past ten years, 
10,000,000 acres were in the southern 
states. 


Of the present annual growth of 
47,000,000,000 feet of sawtimber 5] 
per cent is in the South, and of the 
estimated realizable annual growth 
of the Nation 45 per cent is in the 
South. 


In estimating the realizable an- 
nual growth of timber in the United 
States, including Alaska, the Forest 
Service places the annual growth b 
sections as follows: North, 24.7 bil- 
lion board feet; West, including 
Coastal Alaska, 30.6 billion board 
feet; and South, 45.4 billion board 
feet. 


From these estimates it is clear 
that the timber potential of the 
South exceeds that of the West by 
50 per cent and that of the North by 
80 per cent. Additional advantages 
are in the accessibility of timber, 
which reduces the cost of harvesting; 
the climate permits year-round wood: 
land operations; water, highways, 
and railroads are available for trans 
portation; sources of energy such as 
oil, natural gas, and coal are abun- 
dant and well-distributed. In addi- 
tion, the labor supply of the South is 
ample, is intelligent, and turns out 
work well per man-hour. 


The great advantage that the 
South has is the shorter cycle of 
growth as against both the West and 
the North. In the West the cycle of 
growth is from 100 to 200 years, 
whereas in the South the cycle is 
from 25 to 50 years. In the West the 
lands must be clean-cut, that is, all 
the wood harvested at a single cut 
ting, whereas in the South we have 
selective cutting. 

In the South 91 per cent of com 
mercial forest lands is under private 
ownership, and less than 9 per cent 
is publicly owned. In the West only 
34 per cent of commercial forest is 
privately owned, and approximately 
€6 per cent is publicly owned. 

All these competitive advantages, 
with emphasis upon the ample sup 
ply of wood, are the reasons why the 
pulp, chemical, cellulose, man-made 
textiles, and other wood-based in 
dustries are locating in the South. 
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How rapidly these industries are 
expanding in the South is evidenced 
by the fact that in 1930 the South 
produced 1 million cords of pulp- 
wood or 16 per cent of the United 
States total production, and in 1955 
the South produced 18.1 million 
cords or 60 per cent of the United 
States total. Those figures tell a sig- 
nificant story. 

These wood-based industries must 
come to the forest. The wood can- 
not be transported economically long 
distances, as can other farm products, 
such as tobacco, peanuts, and cotton, 
to be manufactured in plants across 
the world. 

The mills are locating in small 
communities close to the source of 
supply. Their demand for pulpwood 
is putting a flooring under the price 
of farm land, never before enjoyed 
by the farmer. 

The local communities receive the 
benefits from the capital expendi- 
tures, the taxes on the plant, employ- 
ment and payrolls from operations 
which increase buying power and 
stimulate all forms of local business. 

The South is backward in several 
respects in the care and management 
of her forests. 

To maintain and increase her nat- 
ural advantages, she must improve 
the management of her forests in 
a number of respects, and bring the 
actual annual growth up to the 
realizable growth. 

In the South the farmer owns ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the com- 
mercial forest lands, with an aver- 
age of 66 acres per capita. 

Generally speaking, this acreage is 
low in productivity and backward 
in forest management. 

Some of the improvements that 
need to be made are: full stands need 
to be placed on all lands—the forest 
lands in the South average only half 
stands; cull trees need to be replaced 
by better quality trees; waste in cut- 
ting trees needs to be lessened; bet- 
ter cutting practices need to be fol- 
lowed; loss by fire, disease, and in- 
sects should be controlled; and the 
most effective and hopeful approach 
to the solution of the problem is 
through education. 

_ The meeting we are having today 
is education. All classes of our people 
need to be educated as to the value 
of our forests, what they mean to us 
economically, and what they will 
mean in the future to our prosperity 
and happiness. The young people 
should be taught our economic ad- 
vantages and that they are trustees 
to preserve and increase the advan- 
tages for themselves and their chil- 
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HALE FZZ Centrifugal 


The Forester’s Workhorse 

The Portable Hale FZZ Centrifugal 
Pumping Unit shown at right will 
supply from draft 2 capable fire 
streams thru 11/.” lines. Its companion 
Centrifugal, Type HPZF, will pump 
15 GPM up to 200 Ibs. 


These Compact, rugged, quick-start- 
ing units are “workhorses” for fight- 
ing forest, brush and field fires. One 
state forestry department has over 
fifty of them in service. Their 4 cycle 
Below: An FZZ (or HPZF) is invaluable in 
fighting this type of fire which burned over 


3000 acres in Unity, New Hampshire. Photo 
courtesy of U. S. Forest Service. 








Two men can easily carry FZZ or HPZF. 


aircooled 84, H.P. engine is easy to 
start in any kind of weather. 


Other Hale Units 


*CFUS 600 U.S. GPM at 120 Ibs. 

*WF 150 U.S. GPM at 100 lbs. 

**NP 15 U.S. GPM at 40 lbs. 
*Skid or trailer mtd. 
**Self-Priming Portable. 


Write for literature on Hale Fire Pumping Units. 
Let us know if you want a demonstration. 


bh ALE FIRE PUMP CO. 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 








RESERVE YOUR ANNUAL MEETING DATES 


OF 
October I, 2, 3, 4 


Watch for details in the June Issue of AMERICAN FORESTS 











Little Beaver _ Gide 


A Compact Unit Simply 
Designed 
Especially for Girdling 








WHY NOT GET PRODUCTION NOW with the 
Little Beaver Tree Girdler in your timber stand 
improvement operation, in the place of using 
old slow methods that will require several years 
to get the job done that the Little Beaver Tree 
Girdler will do in a few months. 


Other Attachments For 


* Wood Drilling * Tree Pruning 
* Post Hole Digging * Brush Cutting 





The Little Beaver Will 
Get The Job Done 





For Details See Your Dealer or Write 


HAYNES MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Livingston, Texas 
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THE RENOWNED 
CHARLES H. RICH 
“Forest Fire Fighting Tool” 
Write for Prices and Descriptions 
Geneva Rich Bickel WOOLRICH, PA. 
Phone: 2171 











/ SILVA COMPASS 


Simpler — More Accurate 


Recommended by foresters for cruise 3 
ing. Easier to use, faster, positive. o %: 
Direct course readings. Write for ‘eS 


free literature and instructions. 


SILVA, INC., Dept. A LaPorte, ind, 
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Turn wasteland into profit. VREES 


Our famous Christmas Tree 
Growers’ Guide tells you 
how. Write for free copy. 


MUSSER Forests, 


Indiana. Pa. 
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dren. We also need to promote edu- 
cation reaching all landowners, and 
all classes who have anything to do 


| with our forest domain. They need 


to learn the best methods to pre- 
serve and manage our forests. 

I visited Sweden last summer pri- 
marily to study their educational 
system as regards their forests. 
Through education the young peo- 
ple in Sweden are taught the eco- 
nomic value of forestry to the coun- 
try. They are also given technical 
training in the care and manage- 
ment of forests. The educational 
program is most comprehensive and 
reaches all classes of the people. 

Compulsory four-months prepara- 
tory courses are given to all school 
children who wish to enter one of 
the higher types of schools. There 
are one-year courses for the forest 
rangers and fifteen-months courses 
for students who aim for higher for- 
estry positions than that of ranger, 
and a three-and-a-half-year course for 
the highest standard of forestry train- 
ing offered by the Royal School of 
Forestry, leading to a doctor’s de- 
gree. 


In addition to the permanent 
schools there are many courses of- 
fered, varying from two or three days 
to two months duration. These are 
arranged by the local forestry boards. 
They enroll forest workers and for- 
est owners. More recently the study 
of forestry has been introduced in 
the primary schools. 

Aside from the educational effort 
being made by the state, many com- 





MOUNTAIN VACATION 


Crestmont Inn calls you to a light-hearted 
vacation in the Alleghenies. Swim, boat, canoe 
in the lake. Play tennis, golf, badminton, 
shuffleboard. Or, fortified with a picnic lunch, 


For You, Your Family 
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panies operating large forest do 
mains offer practical courses in for. 
estry for workers and land owners, 


I visited one of these practical 
forestry schools, which was connected 
with what we would call here our 
high schools. Sweden is a rocky hilly 
country. It is rugged from every 
viewpoint and it produces rugged 
men. A group of flaxen-haired, 
strong, young boys from fifteen to 
seventeen years of age was planting 
seedlings on one of the steep, rocky 
hillsides. They marched along in 
rows, keeping their distance by eye, 
and every few steps they pushed back 
the rocks with what I might call a 
short-handled shovel, inserted the 
shovel in the ground, dropped in the 
seedlings, packed the dirt around, 
and repeated the operation up and 
down hill. It was the sort of work 
that makes strong, vigorous and 
rugged men out of boys who are 
healthy in mind and body. 

While I was there a hail storm 
came up, followed by a cold rain. 
As far as I could determine, not a 
single boy looked up from his work 
or paid attention to the elements but 
continued with the job. 


The thing which struck me with 
great force was the fact that in all 
probability not a boy engaged in 
that day’s work would live to see 
any of the trees which he was plant- 
ing that day come to maturity. The 
time between planting and harvest- 
ing, except for very light thinning, 
represents a cycle of from eighty to 
one hundred fifty years, and yet these 
boys were working diligently and al- 
most enthusiastically to lay the foun- 
dation for wealth from which they 
would derive no personal benefits. 
They were passing on to another 
generation the fruits of their labor. 

A marked difference exists be- 
tween the situation in Sweden and 
in the South, for the young boys and 
girls in the South who put seedlings 


explore the woodland trails on foot or horse- 
back. Find a shady nook to read or paint. 
Or just relax on one of the cool, wide porches 
and look out over fifty miles of placidly- 
beautiful hills and valleys. 


in the ground can reasonably expect 
during their lifetime to have at least 
two growths of pines that can be 
harvested. 

I remember well that my father 
harvested timber from the same land 
three times during his lifetime, and 
each time the timber was more valu- 
able than before. 

I was so impressed with the edu- 
cational system in Sweden that | 


Enjoy concerts, dances, lectures, planned for 
your pleasure. Golf and tennis pros available 
for your instruction. Tot and teenage direc- 
tors keep youngsters happily occupied. 
Choose a pleasant room or one of the new 
ranch-type cottages. Savor delicious meals in 
the lakeview dining room. 

Congenial people, prompt service, an atmos- 
phere of restfulness—all make your vacation 


at Crestmont Inn a refreshing, long-remem- 


bered holiday! 


CRESTMONT INN, Eagles Mere, Pa, 


Opening June 15—Write For Folder 


W. T. Dickerson, President 








left there with a deep desire to do 
something constructive to stimulate 
the teaching of forestry in our sec 
ondary schools. 

I asked Mr. Ivy Duggan, a vice 
president of the Trust Company of 
Georgia, to make a comprehensive 
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study to determine in what respects 
we could be most useful. In consul- 
tation with the educational people of 
our state and elsewhere, he suggested 
a program embracing three points: 

1. The employment of a full-time 
forester to serve on the supervisory 
staff of the State Division of Voca- 
tional Education. 

9. The establishment of summer 
courses in forestry conducted by the 
School of Forestry of the State Uni- 
versity for teachers of vocational 
agriculture. 

3. The purchase of one hundred 
tracts of forest land of ten to fifteen 
acres each, which tracts in connec- 
tion with local support are to be 
given to one hundred high schools 
with departments of vocational edu- 
cation and are to be used by voca- 
tional departments as demonstra- 
tions in forestry methods and prac- 
tices and by other students as con- 
servation laboratories. 

The program will be directed and 
controlled by the educational au- 
thorities of the State and is to be- 
come a part of the educational effort 
to stimulate and encourage the 
teaching of forestry and forest man- 
agement in our schools. This pro- 
gram, I believe, will grow in im- 
portance and usefulness. Fifty thou- 
sand dollars has been donated by 
the Trust Company of Georgia to 
get the program started. 

We will be well rewarded for our 
little efforts, if the boys and girls of 
Georgia learn to love our forests, 
to appreciate their economic value, 
to feel a sense of responsibility for 
their preservation, and acquire the 
arts and skills of successful forest 
management. 


Richard E. McArdle 
(From page 25) 


the state governments, still have 
cliffs to climb before they reach the 
top of the hill. I emphasize the pri- 
vate land situation because it is so 
very much the larger job. In these 
16 states there are only about 15 
million acres of federally owned for- 
est land needing fire protection, and 
here the job is reasonably well in 
hand. But there are 210 million 
acres of privately owned land to be 
protected. Here the task was started 
much later and, for many years, on 
a much smaller scale. 

There are other specific items of 
progress in driving wildfire from 
southern forests that should be cited. 
For example, the impetus given fire 
prevention and control when the 
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pulp and paper mills moved South. 
This boost to the job is felt not only 
in the encouragement given state 
fire-control agencies; it shows up 
substantially in firm insistence that 
wildfire be kept out of the millions 
of acres owned by these progressive 
companies; it takes the form of 
active participation on their own 
initiative and at their own expense 
in fire-prevention work; it can be 
seen in the extra protection given 
their own properties over and above 
that provided all land owners at 
public expense. 

Increasingly, help and encourage- 
ment in various forms are coming 
from many sources, public and pri- 
vate. I am thinking of the railroads, 
of banks, of state extension services, 
of women’s organizations. I hesitate 
to attempt a complete list for I 
wouldn’t want to omit mention of 
any group. But I do want to indi- 
cate that more and more people, 
more and more groups of people, are 
becoming concerned about fire in 
southern forests and are doing some- 
thing about it. 

Nine years ago in Maine, there 
happened one of those tragic things 
that can happen in any state. No 
one thought it could happen, but 
it did. Through a combination of 
adverse weather, tinder-dry fuels, 
and human carelessness, the whole 
coastal area of the state was aflame. 
Fire in the woods soon spread to the 
towns. Whole villages were burned. 
Along the seacoast summer homes— 
hundreds of them—of rich and poor 
alike burned to the ground. It was 
a situation beyond the capacity of 
any state or local fire-control organ- 
ization. Yet legally no nearby state 
could lend a helping hand. 

Those Maine fires led to the es- 
tablishment of an interstate forest- 
fire protection compact for New 
England. Today seven northeastern 
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states can rush to the assistance of 
any member state needing help. 
They work together on training, 
equipment development, and other 
matters of common interest. 

Two similar interstate fire-protec. 
tion compacts for the southeastern 
and south-central states have been 
authorized by Congress. A compact 
for the middle Atlantic states—in 
which four of the states represented 
here would be members—is_ before 
Congress now. There is reason to 
believe that Congress will approve 
this compact, and that the legisla- 
tures of all individual states in each 
compact will ratify these arrange. 
ments for mutual help. These in- 
terstate compacts are tied together so 
that some day, if Louisiana needed 
help in fire control, it would be pos- 
sible for another state, even one as 
far distant as Maine, to help out 
with men and equipment. Let's 
hope that no state will ever need 
help from beyond its own borders, 
but if and when so great an emer- 
gency should arise, the states are 
prepared to meet the situation. 

All of which is fine. It’s a joy to 
me to talk about this fine progress 
—and there is much that I haven't 
even mentioned. It’s doubly a pleas- 
ure for me because I can look back 
to the time when very little of this 
was accomplishment—it was some- 
thing still to be done. 

But if all I did today was to point 
with pride, I’d be doing you and 
doing the South a great disservice. 
There is still a job to be done. If 
there were not, there would be no 
reason for you to be here. So hav- 
ing pointed with great pride at a 
considerable accomplishment, I feel 
obliged now to view with alarm 
the size of the job yet to be done, a 
job that somehow seems to get big- 
ger all the time. 

There are still 38 million acres of 
forest land in these 16 states that 
don’t have organized protection 
from wildfire. At our present rate 
of progress this land isn’t likely to 
be under a protection system for a 
good many years. Here is a major 
deficiency. 

On half of the total area classed 
as protected, the fire-control organ- 
ization is stretched too thin to be 
reasonably effective. So to 38 mil- 
lion acres with no protection add 
90 million acres with substandard 
protection. Here is a second major 
deficiency. 

Like everything else, the cost of 
fire control has gone up. The $16 
million of state, private, and federal 
money now available is not enough 
to do an adequate job on the area 
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now classed as protected. And there 
jsno money for expanding fire con- 
ol to unprotected areas. 

The job isn’t getting easier. We 
can take comfort in the fact that the 
situation isn’t worse than it is, but 
there is no sense in closing our eyes 
to the fact that we do have a bad 
situation and that it can get worse. 

Much progress has been made in 
educating city people in prevention 
of woods fires, but why are so many 
fires started by rural residents and 
people who live and work in and 
near forest land? Why can’t more 
progress be made in preventing the 
escape of debris-burning fires, the 
escape of fires used to clear “new 
ground,” of warming fires, of hunter 
fires to smoke out game, of fires to 
green up the grass for livestock, of 
fires set for a dozen other purposes? 
Why should there be 40,000 pur- 
posely set fires each year in southern 
forests? Why should 94 percent of 
all the incendiary fires of the whole 
Nation be here in the South? These 
are questions to think about, to 
worry about. Some answers are being 
worked out in some states, but more, 
much more, remains to be done. 

I could tell you that the record 
on law enforcement in these states 
shows 91 percent convictions, and 
it would sound pretty good. It 
would, until someone pointed out 
that law-enforcement action prob- 
ably could have been taken on near- 
ly 100,000 man-caused fires and the 





HOW THEY DID IT 
CASE 6 


A state ranger who has been 
on the job for some 15 years 
showed me many areas where 
the young pine reproduction 
was 2, 5, 10 and even about 14 
years old. For each one he was 
able to recall how he had fought 
a fire (for the whole area form- 
erly burned almost yearly) and 
then he talked with the owner. 
He had convinced many over 
the years. But still there were 
areas burned clean last year and 
many years previous. “Well,” 
the ranger told me, “that man 
just does not see it like we do 





yet. But I think I can convince 
him to protect his land.” I 
think so too. 

This particular ranger has a 
set of slides which tell a good 
fire protection story. He visits 
his really backward neighbors 
at night and gives the family a 
little show. He has an under- 
standing attitude. 


—_—_— 











91 percent actually means only 4 
percent. 

I was born and brought up in 
the South. Although we don’t like 
to admit it, we don’t care much for 
criticism. Sometimes it’s all right 
for home folks to point out our own 
shortcomings, but I can’t recall any 
instance of listening with rapt at- 
tention while some outsider recited 
a list of needed improvements. I’ve 
been away from the South a good 
while now. I don’t know which hat 
I’m wearing today. I do know that 
I'm proud of the way the South is 
rising by leaps and bounds to seize 
the many opportunities before it. 
To me the future looks bright for 
the South. One of the brightest 
spots is the opportunity the South 
has to reap a fuller measure of profit 
from its forests. 

The South has a lot of its future 
invested in its forest lands. More 
than half of the total land area of 
these 16 states is forest—three times 
the amount of land in cultivated 
crops and five times the area in 
pasture. 

This forest land supports a 3-bil- 
lion-dollar forest industry. It pro- 
vides hundreds of thousands of jobs. 
It provides a substantial income to 
the two million farmers and other 
small nonindustry owners who, in 
total, hold more than two-thirds of 
all the forest land in the South. 
Timber is not a surplus crop nor is 
it likely to be so in the foreseeable 
future. The South can plan with 
confidence for a larger forest indus- 
try, for more manufacture of finished 
products, for many more thousands 
of jobs. There can be much larger 
dollar returns to the many small for- 
est owners. The South has not even 
begun to use its forest lands to full 
capacity. 

So the South—city folks and rural 
residents alike—has a tremendously 
big stake in its forest lands. That 
stake is getting bigger year by year, 
almost, I might say, day by day. 

But fire, uncontrolled wildfire in 
the woods, is an ever-present, con- 
stant threat to today’s opportunity 
and tomorrow’s prosperity. 

The forests of the South won’t be 
an ever-increasing source of wealth 
and prosperity if we let wildfire run 
through a quarter million acres of 
woods as we did in Tennessee in 
1953 or through a million and a half 
acres as we did in 1952. The South 
can’t stand woods fires like the re- 
cent ones in Florida—nearly 3 mil- 
lion acres in 1954, more than 4 
million acres in 1953, and 314 mil- 
lion acres in 1952. The South won't 
prosper if wildfires sweep across 




















PACIFIC 
PUMPERS 


The standard in fire suppression 
for over 30 years 


Guarding your valuable timberlands is no 
job for an unknown amateur—you want the 
men and the equipment thoroughly trained 
and developed for fast, efficient action. The 
Pacific Pumper line has been produced by 
over 30 years of cooperative work with the 
experienced, thoughtful leaders of the For- 
est Service and Pacific's trained technicians. 


Pacific pumpers are widely known for their 
simplicity of design, dependable operation 
and high consistency of performance over 
long periods of service. 

FULL LINE—From the 38 pound Type 5-A 
light portable series, Pacific pumpers run up 


to sizes and types suitable for tank truck 
service. 


Type Y Pumper Length 24”, Width 12”, 
” Height 15144”, Weight 70 Ibs. 
PUMPER PERFORMANCE—Y 


Pressure ._ 100 125 150 175 200 225 
Gallons per minute 63 59 53 46 40 20 


Type WA-7-S Pumper (with electric starter) 
Length 27”, Width 18”, Height 20”, Weight 130 Ibs. 
PUMPER PERFORMANCE—WA-7-S 
Pressure 50 100 150 200 250 300 
Galions per minute 22 21 20 19 WW 14 
Pacific is prepared to supply from stock a 
complete line of fire suppression equipment 
including fire hose, fire extinguishers, noz- 

zles, etc. 
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THE LOWTHER 
TREE PLANTER PLANTS 
10,000 SEEDLINGS PER DAY 


With the Lowther Tree Planter, trees 
are properly planted for maximum 
survival in any soil because they have 
been given the right start. 

Three distinct models available to 
cover all soil conditions and terrain. 
e 
For details write: 


THE HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


INDUSTRY AVE., JOLIET, ILL. 
By The Makers Of The Famous 
Lowther C-Saw 


You Can Lift 1 to 15 Tons 
Easily, 
Safely, 
Economically 





1-Ton Capacity 
Net Wt. 22 Ibs. 


..With BEEBE Hand Winches 


Beebe Bros. hand winches are available in 
capacities of 500 Ibs. to 30,000 Ibs., and 
14 drum sizes. Illustration above shows 2- 
speed, 1-ton model with a net weight of 
only 22 pounds. Ideal for Foresters and 
Tree Surgeons. Write today for FREE 8- 
page, illustrated catalog, with complete 


specifications on all models. 
Write for FREE catalog. 
BEEBE BROS. 
2721 - 6th Ave. S., Seattle 4, Wash. 
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nearly half a million acres in 
Georgia as they did in 1954 and 
1953 and across more than half a 
million acres in 1952 and a million 
acres in 1951. We can’t count on 
full production from forests in 
Mississippi, if we permit fire to burn 
nearly 2 million acres in one year as 
we did in 1954, 700,000 acres in 
1953, 800,000 acres in 1952, and a 
million acres in 1951. 

I could go on, state after state. I 
don’t think that’s necessary. You 
don’t need me to tell you that your 
timber factory can’t stand abuse of 
that magnitude. You don’t need me 
to tell you that this is money out of 
your pockets. You don’t need me 
to tell you that the wildfire problem 
of the South is immediate—urgent 
—pressing. You do know this, and 
that’s why you've left your daily 
work to come here as a public serv- 
ice to give attention to this big 

roblem. 

It definitely is a big problem, but 
the South has licked other big prob- 
lems and can lick this one. For 
years and years malaria was a 
scourge all through the South. When 
I was growing up, I thought that 
quinine, like cornbread, was a regu- 


a, 


lar part of everybody’s diet. Thou. 
sands of people died from malaria 
every year and uncounted thousand; 
more endured chills and fevers. The 
cause was known and the tie to 
mosquitoes was known. Federal and 
state public health services assured 
us that this disease could literally 
be wiped out. But very few of y 
did anything about it. This is not 
the place to describe the great and 
successful fight against malaria. We 
all know that this big problem was 
solved when people were made 
to see that the problem must be 
solved. When every community, 
every resident, became thoroughly 
aroused; when a definite plan of at 
tack was formulated and carried 
through; when everyone participated 
—then and only then did malaria 
virtually disappear. 

That’s the kind of a job we face 
today with wildfire in the woods. 
That’s why you’ve come to this con- 
ference. 

On behalf of many people I ex. 
press very deep appreciation of your 
forward-looking, unselfish attitude. 
I wish you every success in your 
effort to put to flight a common 
enemy. 


James E. Mixon 
(From page 31) 


the case has never come to trial. 
The excuse of the prosecuting at- 
torney: Burnwel is old (70 years of 
age) and he is afraid the trial will 
kill him. So investigator Pierre is 
after Burnwel again because fires are 
popping up in the same area night 
after night and Burnwel has been 
seen on more than one occasion driv- 
ing after dark in his pickup truck. 

Hopping down the bunny trail. 
All are familar with that delightful 
child’s tune. Only last year down 
a bunny trail came strolling two 
arsonists bent on firing the woods 
on some of the South’s most produc- 
tive timberlands. These two hog- 
eyed misfits had made this trip so 
often flipping their matches that 
forestry service fire investigators had 
catalogued their pattern like that of 
any ordinary criminal. An investi- 
gator was waiting for their passing 
and called for a halt and surrender 
on their arrival near him. No doubt 
you think those destructionists said 
“Yes, sir.” You are wrong. Up came 
the rifles they were toting and pine 
tree bark began to fly—some of it 
chipped off by the investigator’s hand 
gun. The investigator naturally 


made a strategic withdrawal—who 
wouldn’t with one hand gun against 
two rifles? 

For a number of years fires kept 
occurring in the same small area 
about the same time of year always 
in the morning and on a Sunday at 
that. Here was a fire stringing pat 
tern that had become a habit. The 
foresters and investigators studied 
the history, checked fire occurrence 
maps and laid their trap well. Fi 
nally after hiding out in the trees for 
three Sunday mornings, a man hid- 
den in the top of a tree spotted a 
horse and rider heading his way. 
He alerted his fellow men. He saw 
the horse stop, and saw the rider fire 
the end of a piece of cotton plow 
line and then throw it away from 
him. Here was an arsonist in action 
using the woods burner’s SLOW 
MATCH. The slow match user was 
detained and forty minutes later the 
homemade delayed action match 
smoldered down the cotton rope, 
flamed up the matches tied on the 
end and fired its woodland resting 
place. While waiting for the delayed 
action matches to flame, a careful 
search of the back trail, with the 
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aid of horse tracks, turned up 
another slow match which had gone 
out. Here was evidence a district 
attorney could see, feel and smell. 
The arsonist pleaded guilty in court 
and was sentenced for his attempted 
criminal act. His punishment was 
a fine of $25 and cost. 

On another case not long ago, an 
ex-sheriff working as a forestry in- 
vestigator trailed a pair of woods 
burning arsonists. After watching 
them fire the woods four times he 
closed in and called their hand. 
They ran but he did not give chase. 
His gun cracked over their heads in 
a futile effort to bring them to a 
halt; but their departure for other 
parts merely accelerated. They were 
known to the investigator by their 
first names and he had witnessed 
their act of woods burning. He 
thought he had a good case until it 
hit the grand jury. The woods burn- 
ing arsonists were not indicted but 
believe it or not the investigator was 
indicted. He made the mistake of 
filing charges against the arsonists 
under a misdemeanor statute. A 
measure enacted since he had been 
sheriff made the firing of a gun when 
apprehending a person for a misde- 
meanor against the law. Later the 
investigator was found guilty and 
fined $60 and cost. At that time no 
woods burner in that state had ever 
been so severely punished as that. 
The arsonists in this case, by the 
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One ranger in the U. S. Forest 
Service was plagued with many 
fires from many local farmers 
and others in and adjacent to his 
Ranger District. He did not have 
real success talking to these local 
five setters or their friends. Then 
he approached his problem 
through another channel. He 
talked with and demonstrated 
to the leading citizens, the bank- 
er, the merchants, the local pub- 
lic officials. These people readi- 
ly understood that the long-time 
economic welfare of this com- 
munity depended in large mea- 
sure on the trees growing in the 
national forests. Once convinced 
of these facts the local citizens 
each in his own sphere of in- 
fluence began to apply economic 
pressures on the local farmers 
and workers to stop burning the 
woods. And, this locally applied 
pressure resulted in a substantial 
drop in fires set. 











way, fired the woceds because they 
were angry at not being able to get 
a forestry job. It comes as no sur- 
prise to you probably that some- 
times politics show up in this matter 
of southern woods burning. After 
all we are southerners: Multiple 
fires popped up in one southern 
community on election day, nicely 
timed all during the day, when local 
issues were at stake. Forest fire 
fighters soon learned to be first in 
line when the polls opened. You 
see, fires burn slowly early in the 
morning when rural voting booths 
first open. Later landowners learned 
to take turns going to vote so that 
some help was left on hand for the 
regular fire fighters. Winds rising 
before dawn still tend to change the 
results of voting on local issues in 
this community, because fires set 
with the rising dawn winds, on dry 
days keep the fire fighting element 
away from the polls. 


The absence of justice in woods 
burning cases has justly given rise 
to an unhealthy “landowner fear.” 
The landowner has no protection. 
He is at the mercy of lawless indi- 
viduals not reached by the law. One 
of the most disheartening of such 
cases involved a well-to-do citizen in 
a rural area caught red-handed set- 
ting fire to the woods. The final 
results were hard on the spirit and 
morale of the fire investigators. It 
came as a big surprise to everyone 
when this man was caught because 
only the week before, he had sub- 
mitted a testimonial to the news- 
paper as to his fire prevention activi- 
ties and belief that fires should be 
prevented. The arsonist’s case was 
detained for more than a year and 
would have seemingly never been 
brought up had it not been for a 
series of hard-hitting articles in the 
greatest newspaper of the state. The 
district attorney claimed there was 
not enough evidence to bring up the 
case, yet he had never interviewed 
the investigators or other witnesses. 
Finally, under the pressure of the 
daily paper articles, the district at- 
torney brought the case before the 
grand jury. The three witnesses, all 
landowner men, seemingly had a 
lapse of memory about the case when 
they appeared before the grand jury. 
The state forester followed the 
witness and was told by the grand 
jury that the testimony of the wit- 
nesses was far too weak to file a true 
bill. 


Later it was determined that the 
landowners felt the well-to-do citizen 
would cooperate in the future if 
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there was no case, and were certain 
he would react oppositely if the 
charges resulted in a conviction. 
This is a clearcut example of the 
FEAR which exists throughout the 
South on the part of many forest 
landowners. FEAR as a result of a 
weak attitude on the part of local 
officials who are supposed to see 
these woods burners punished. FEAR 
that an angry woods burner will 
string out even more fires than 
normal. 

A man has a right to defend his 
own and therefore this element of 
fear should be wiped out by ap- 
propriate action on the part of all 
concerned. This woods burning 
problem must be tackled with a 
brutal thoroughness. If laws need 
more teeth, let’s install the extra 
teeth. If local officials capable of 
coping with the apprehended arson- 
ist need inspiration to carry out their 
duties, let’s inspire them with the 
same brutal thoroughness. The hun- 
dreds of thousands of southern for- 
est landowners must come out in 
the open with this arson—woods 
burning question and set aside fear. 
I say give the general public the true 
story of fire in our southern woods 
and don’t worry about the reaction. 
Nobody but God can fathom human 
reactions for a certainty. 

And getting a little closer to home 
on this problem, let’s consider for 
a moment the cost to every man, 
woman and child in the South of 





HOW THEY DID IT 
CASE 8 

One ranger district on the 
Ouachita National Forest had 
a series of incendiary fires, ex- 
tending over a period of three 
years. The ranger and several 
of his staff including local men 
attempted to solve the problem 
without success. The ranger 
sought the help of a resident of 
a nearby community and a local- 
ly employed Forest Service work- 
er. This man was known to 
have a fine personality and to 
have the respect of all with 
whom he came in contact. The 
visitor diagnosed the problem 
as a clash of personalities be- 
tween the ranger and one of his 
key employees. Out of respect 
for the visitor and on his prom- 
ise to effect better relations, the 
fires stopped—pending negotia- 
tions. 

In this case the visitor was 
the right man for the contact. 











es 


fighting these fires each year. le 
alone the value of the forests that 
burn. Did you know that it costs 
$40 an hour to fight fires in the 
southern woods? This is the average 
cost, counting all types of fires that 
occur each year. It costs much more 
to fight a fire started deliberately by 
arsonists who set as many as 100 
fires at one time on high, windy days 
during the peak of a drouth. One 
example among many occurred in 
Mississippi a few years ago. 

Just a few miles north of Brook. 
lyn, Mississippi four young men 
with a stomach full of beer and car 
full of matches and rope waited 
until they were sure that the noon 
sun had dried out the early morning 
dew, then headed their auto North. 
The wind was blowing a swift 25 
miles an hour. They set four fires 
in Forrest County to divert the fire. 
fighting crews into that area, crossed 
over into Perry county and swung 
down the Brooklyn-McLain road. 
They heaved matches tied to burn. 
ing rope, matches stuck into cigar. 
ettes or just plain matches—any- 
thing that would burn the woods. 
They set more than 1,000 fires over 
a 40-mile distance and when these 
were whipped by the wind they com- 
bined into about 20 uncontrollable 
blazes traveling hell-bent-for leather 
for the Gulf. It took every man on 
the forest payroll plus enraged farm- 
ers of the county and 180 mop-up 
men from Keesler Air Field to stop 
them all. More than 5,000 acres of 
timber were burned. The estimated 
damage was close to $50,000. 

Yes, fighting arson fires is expen- 
sive. That’s when our equipment 
burns out from overuse. Careless 
fires are relatively easy to cope with. 
It is estimated that 50 percent less 
of the present fire-fighting equip- 
ment now employed in Louisiana 
per 75,000 acres of forest land would 
be required if the arson problem was 
subdued. 

So, no matter how you look at the 
arson problem in the South today, 
ladies and gentlemen, you’re paying 
for it! 


Southern State Forester 
(From page 42) 


known throughout the land. But it 
is well known that holding the job 
of state forester for almost 10 years 
requires something more than profes 
sional ability. It demands a quality 
of tactfulness that is sometimes called 
political astuteness. While he has 
never betrayed the ethics of his pro 
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fession, he has never bucked the 
middle of the political line when he 
could find an opening around the . 7 
other end. He has always been wise | Ti mn er iS aq Cro 
enough not to allow a political issue 
te reach the “showdown” stage. 

Mixon is known for his protession- 


al ability, but he’ll be remembered d n d 4 F N N y A LT 
for his personal traits and idiosyn- | sie... 


crasies. He smokes Picayune ciga- | + . 

rettes, a deep South brand of pure | as Pioneere emicd 4 
dynamite wrapped in paper, and | 

drinks coffee loaded with chicory. | ’ ° f 
When he leaves home, he carries his or t e rotection 0 
powdered coffee with him and 7 

strengthens restaurant coffee to suit | A f t 

his taste. His weaknesses include merican ores Ss 
Oklahoma string ties and airplanes, 

a mode of transportation he has been 


partial to since an automobile wreck PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING 


five years ago necessitated a metal 
a being placed in his head | COMPANY OF WASHINGTON Pennsalt 
(which some say accounts for his TACOMA, WASHINGTON Chemicals 
stubbornness.) Aurora, Ill. © Montgomery, Alo. © Portland, Ore. © Berkeley, Calif 
He is not averse to practical jokes | Bryan, Tex. @ Los Angeles, Calif. @ Philadelphia, Po 

at times, especially when his as- 
sistant Bill Palmer, is involved. Ad- 
dicted to sleep walking, he started 








out of the door one night while stay- oe P ’ 
ing with Palmer on the forest and When Writing Our Advertisers Please Mention 
Palmer, knowing of Mixon’s habit, AMERICAN FORESTS 

thought he better follow him and 
keep him from falling into a ravine. 





They had covered a goodly portion 





of the forest that night before Mixon | 
returned to his bed and Palmer still L F 
doesn’t know that Mixon was faking | COUNCI ORESTRY TOOLS 
the whole thing. 

Mixon also has some characteristic 


descriptions of such things as woods | PLANTING & FIRE SUPPRESSION 


hogs (a slab-sided, bottle-nosed, four 


legged walking keg of turpentine). | SWATTERS—LW-12 FIRE RAKES—BUSH HOOKS 


His view of the arsonist is not com- 
plimentary, either: ‘He’s an under- | AXES—PLANTING BARS—SPECIAL TOOLS 
nourished, rat-eyed sort of a guy | 
with a relatively small abdominal 
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Bequests 


There are many members and friends 
of the Association who find it imprac- 
tical to contribute to its educational 
activities during their lifetime. Gifts in 
the form of a bequest are welcomed. 
Officers of the Association will gladly 
consult at any time with those who wish 
to know more about designating gifts 
for educational work in forest conserva- 
tion. 

Following is a paragraph suitable for 
incorporation in wills: 

"I hereby give, devise and bequeath 

. to The American Forestry 
Association, Washington, D. C., a non- 
profit District of Columbia corporation, 
or its . or s, for the 
purpose of promoting the corporate ac- 
tivities of said Association." 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
919 Seventeenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Judge L. L. Fabisinski 
(From page 8) 


the day has passed when a fire-setter 
can justify his action on the grounds 
that everybody does it. 

One case that may have contrib- 
uted to his reputation in handling 
woods burning crimes was that in 
which the defendant was acquitted 
and promptly drew, along with his 
brother, a jail sentence for contempt 
of court for talking with one of the 
jurors during a noon-time recess. 

State Attorney Ed Wicke who 
prosecuted the Sheffield case also 
feels that two things are happening 
with relation to woods arson: the 
number of deliberately set fires is 
dropping, and as time goes on, con- 
victions will be more frequent. 

Although the Sheffield case is the 
first in which he has obtained a con- 
viction, several defendants have 
entered pleas of guilty since he took 
office in 1953. At the same time, 
even eye-witness testimony some- 
times is not enough to obtain a con- 


| viction, he says. 


One instance cited was that where 
the suspected firebugs were observed 
and followed by a helicopter loaned 
by the U. S. Navy here in an attempt 
to stop a series of fires in the Black- 
water River State Forest. They were 
acquitted. 

Wicke praises the work of the 
Florida State Forest Service and the 
operators of commercial forests for 
increasing public understanding of 
both the danger and damage from 


| woods fires. Gradually the public is 
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coming to understand the serious- 
ness of the crime. As yet, however, 
in the opinion of those connected 
with the courts, it is more difficult 
to obtain a conviction in a woods 
arson case than in most other crimes, 
for instance, moonshining. 

It is only in the last two decades, 
says Judge Fabisinski, that there has 
been public opprobrium for the 
woods burner. Now, he feels, 
judges, law enforcement officers and 
an increasing number of people all 
realize the growing economic im- 
portance of Florida’s forests, and 
approach the woods burning crime 
as does he—a felonious destruction 
of property that must be punished. 

“Beyond that, let me say that | 
hate to see things of beauty de- 
stroyed. To me, our forests are 
beautiful. A pine tree, a pine grove, 
is a lovely thing. Its wanton destruc- 
tion should be punished. I’m glad 
our statutes provide that punish- 
ment.” 

Aside from the law, Judge Fabisin- 
ski’s primary interest over the years 
has been the Pensacola YMCA for 
which he is treasurer of the board of 
directors. A grandfather, he now is 
taking piano lessons from a teacher 
who was once a fellow pupil of his 
daughter. The piano-playing is a 
deliberate development of a hobby 
to take up the hours when he no 
longer sits on the bench. 





HOW THEY DID IT 


CASE 9 

One ranger who had a lot of 
trouble with a teen-age group 
of boys managed to catch sev- 
eral of them in the act of set- 
ting fires. He had them taken 
to courts and then instead of 
being given a sentence, they were 
placed on probation. That took 
care of the fires for the local 
teen-aged group. 


CASE 10 

An LU area in Florida had an 
incendiary problem from a local 
family that grazed cattle on the 
project. This continued for sev- 
eral years, with a great show of 
ingenuity in setting fires. 

The problems were solved by 
inducing the family to develop 
improved pastures sufficient to 
provide forage for their cattle. 
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increasing amount of confidence in 
their ability to make this resource 
develop to what it should. It is in- 
dustry like this that sees no limit to 
what it can do that provides the in- 
centive for forest conservation. With- 
out it, there is no market for the 
wood and thus no effort to conserve 
it. Conservation implies wise use, 
not non-use. 


“Going back to that most impor- 
tant of all illustrations that I might 
use here tonight, the parable of the 
Talents. You will remember the 
real gem of wisdom that came out 
of it. It was what did you do to 
make good use of those talents. It 
wasn’t the one who buried them, it 
wasn’t the one who tried to husband 
it without using it, it was the one 
who tried to multiply it, develop it, 
and use it that deserves the favor in 
this instance. Some think that con- 
servation is a question of saving it 
for perpetuity. That isn’t the point 
at all. Use is the answer. We've had 
a great dramatic example out in my 
country. We've had some lustrous 
and political figures in the history 
of the state of Arizona who’ve been 
elected year after year, year after 
year, not in my time of course, on 
the sort of broad declaration: ‘Let’s 
save the Colorado River.’ And all 
the years that they were saving it, 
it was running on into the gulf of 
lower California. Saved it for the 
fish, but we didn’t do much good 
with it. It isn’t the question of sav- 
ing it; it is the question of using it 





HOW THEY DID IT 


CASE 11 

Rangers on the Chattahoochee 
National Forest included among 
their personnel several reason- 
ably good lay preachers. As they 
found it exceedingly difficult to 
win the local people to fire pre- 
vention on economic grounds, 
they undertook to present the 
situation on moral grounds. 
They preached the gospel of 
man’s stewardship of the land. 
They did a pretty good job and 
the local regular ministers took 
up the cause. Material reduc- 
tion in fire sets occurred. 











administration in Washington to ex- 
ercise to the absolute maximum de- 
gree, the partnership idea. We don’t 
want to attempt to do a thing for 
you that you can do yourself. And 
yet if there is anything that you are 
trying to do for yourself that we in 
cooperation with you through the 
forestry departments or to anyone 
of the major sections of this national 
government of yours can be helpful 
to you in doing a better job, then 
that partnership is the thing we 
want to encourage. And that is the 
reason why the area of research is 
being stepped up so noticeably in the 
wood industry. And I think it 
wouldn’t be out of order for me just 
to give you a couple of figures here 
because they are interesting and they 
demonstrate a point. In 1954, the 
budget recommendation for forest 
research was $6,191,964. For fiscal 
57 the recommendations are $9,350,- 
000—that’s up almost 14 of the total 
of 3,236,336 dollars. We want to 
figure out ways for you to make bet- 
ter use of the woods. In the mean- 
time here in the 16 states, your re- 
sponsibilities grow to see to it that 
the needless waste of that wood is 
stopped. 

“Now, maybe this will help you to 
remember what I’m trying to put 
across. I’ve attended many meetings 
like this. We have a little pastime 
in Washington that’s rather interest- 
ing. Jim Lambie and the rest of us 
who are busily engaged in the busi- 
ness of trying to do the job in Wash- 
ington are constantly afflicted with 
it, and I am going to pass it on to 
you so it doesn’t happen here. 

“It doesn’t make any difference who 
meets with you in Washington for a 
meeting, if it is two people, five peo- 
ple, ten people, or twenty people or 
what the problem. Everybody in the 
room has to have his turn at telling 
you what the problem is. Everybody 
has a little speech and each fellow 
gives his version of the problem. By 
the time you get to the last fellow, 
there isn’t any time to talk about a 
solution. 


“Now I hope that today ends your 
consideration to the problem and 
that tomorrow you start talking 
about solutions, because there isn’t 
any purpose of going on tomorrow 
talking about the problem, because 
it is pretty well written up in the 
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program. And Dr. McArdle has 
been here today and I don’t know 
who all’s been here today, but we've 
all talked about the problem. So to- 
morrow should be set aside for the 
solution. Therefore, this little phrase 
may be able to stick in your mind 
just a little bit. It was said of a 
Senator once upon a time. Some 
newspaperman was sitting in the 
galleries trying to understand this 
fellow’s antics. He made some great 
statements on the Senate floor, but 
they were utterly inconsistent to 
what he had been doing out in the 
grass roots. And one newspaperman 
asked the other newspaperman, ‘I 
don’t get this. Explain his routine 
to me.’ ‘Well,’ he says, ‘in order to 
understand Senator so and so, you 
have to remember this. He is ca- 
pable of tremendous heroisms, but 
damned little heroics.’ That fire haz- 
ard reduced itself. We get off some 
great and pyrotechnical demonstra- 
tions heroically in seconds like this. 
I’ve sat through them on highway 
planning, traffic safety and innumer- 
able other things at the federal-state 
level. And yet, somehow or other 
when we go home we aren’t so heroic 
as we were in our ability to bandy 
around the heroics. 

“And so I say to you, ladies and 
gentlemen, I think you have one of 
the most marvelous opportunities of 
our time, certainly one of the most 
marvelous opportunities in these 
southern states to come up with a 
real top-flight deserving solution, to 
an admittedly kind of tough prob- 
lem. There is no substitute for you 
in getting a solution. At that point, 
] would like to just raise this obser- 
vation. Take it seriously. This isn’t 
somebody else’s problem. This for- 
est land, these forest resources be- 
long to you. They don’t belong to 
the federal government, they belong 
to the states here and to the citizens 
of these states. And if we could in- 
culcate in the hearts and minds of 
these people a new sense of pride in 
the value of these assets, I think 
maybe you could get away from 
some of these incendiarisms that you 
are having today. 

“Mr. Toastmaster, you are in pub- 
lic relations, we had a public rela- 
tions man in the 32nd Division over- 
seas during the war while I was out 
in the Pacific. He was from Brook- 
lyn, he owned the Metro down 
on some side street in Brooklyn. We 
used to have a great time with him 
even in the forward perimeter. We 
maneuvered the conversation around 
to where somebody would mention 
Brooklyn. And this guy, if it was in 


the middle of the night, would jump 
to his feet, jerk off his helmet, slap 
it over his heart, face the East and 
stand there with almost reverential 
respect. It was a sort of a ritual with 
him, and this is what we are going 
to have to develop among the citi- 
zens of our state in relation to our 
forests. Like our children, they are 
vital, particularly so, down in this 
part of the country. Everybody’s 
business, that means we don’t leave 
anybody out. Some how or other 
there is a way to do this. 

“Now, we have to admit that you 
have sort of a tough problem here. 
You have some psychological prob- 
lems here with some of these people 
who seem to delight in seeing this 
precious timber burn. It is not a 
perfect situation, except it can be 
made perfect. So I recommend to 
you that we have nothing but op- 
timism, because at the end of this 
rainbow apparently, you are so Ca- 
pable of exercising, you are going to 
have what you want and what every- 
body wants in the interest of every- 
body’s business, a happier situation 
and a more productive conquest of 
16 great states. 

“Thank you.” 

Another feature of the banquet 
was the presentation of a certificate 
of merit to Lowell Besley, executive 
director-forester of The American 
Forestry Association, for his work in 
helping to organize the Southern 
Forest Fire Prevention Conference. 
The award was presented by James 
Kitchens, of the Louisiana Forestry 
Association and the host-sponsors of 
the conference. 

The banquet invocation was given 
by the Rt. Rev. Girault M. Jones, the 
Bishop of Louisiana. 





HOW THEY DID IT 


CASE 12 


One ranger district on the 
Ouachita National Forest had a 
history of relatively few and in- 
frequent fires. And then, a num- 
ber of incendiary fires broke out. 
The Ranger personally investi. 
gated. He came to the conclu- 
sion that the local people were 
impatient to get going on small 
sales. They wanted work. He 
immediately altered his work 
plan to accommodate the woods 
workers. His fire occurrence 
dropped. 

In this case the fires stopped 
with removal of the irritation. 
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By KENNETH ANDERSON 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS .. . The Presidential veto of "The Agricultural act of 1956" 





was to be expected and demonstrates again that President Eisenhower has the 
courage of his convictions. He stated that it was not a "good" bill and that 
the bad features so far outweighed the desirable ones that he could not in 
good conscience, sign the bill. Recognizing the danger of any additional 
decline in farm income, however, the Administration has moved swiftly to 
protect prices on wheat, cotton, corn, rice, peanuts and dairy products. At 
the same time, President Eisenhower is asking Congress for quick action on 
new legislation for a straight soil bank plan that should be in operation 
before fall seeding is begun. There is nationwide demand for this legisla- 
tion, and we have good reason to believe it will be forthcoming. 


THE EASTER RECESS OF CONGRESS LEFT A GREAT DEAL of "Unfinished Business" of which the 





farm bill with its soil bank and conservation provisions was not a small 
part. The unpleasant facts of agricultural surpluses and an election year 
were faced by Congress and the new high=-support law proposed (but now vetoed) 
that might have helped most farmers, temporarily. The bill had some good 
features but the dozens of compromise amendments would undoubtedly have in- 
creased the farm surpluses and might easily, in the long run, have brought 
financial disaster to the farmers. 


THE SOIL BANK AND CONSERVATION LAW NOW REQUESTED, taken in conjunction with already 





existing laws, would provide farmers in general with real opportunities to 
withdraw some acreage from cultivation, at no loss to themselves, while, at 
the same time, they could begin to reforest land that probably never should 
have been cleared in the first place. The millions of acres of eroding 
hillsides and rotting tree stumps Stand as mute testimony to the vital need 
for new seedlings which should be planted now to partially repair the damage 
done to our forest lands by insects, disease, exploitation, fire or disaster. 
The administration is highly in favor of this being done. 


OPERATING ON A NARROW CASH BASIS, AS A GOOD MANY FARMERS DO, it has been difficult 





for them to take the long view, set aside woodlot acres, and go to the 
trouble and expense of planting even a few thousand trees a year. They have 
been entirely too dependent on monthly checks and have not diversified 
enough. This proposed new law, however, would make things possible for the 
"small" farmer that were previously out of the question, economically. The 
planning ability and physical strength of the individual farmer would de- 
termine the course he should follow. The financial means to go ahead are 
now partially available and the new legislation requested should provide 
much more assistance by the fall of 1956. 


SEEDLINGS SHOULD BE PLANTED IN THE NORTH as soon as the frost is out of the ground. 





MAY 


1956 


They cannot be shipped from northern nurseries until the ground thaws so the 
nursery shipments and the farmer's planting period must be synchronized, 
with the minimum amount of overlapping. This synchronization cannot wait 
for ponderous political machinery to grind. Plans must be made in advance 
and the seedlings put in the ground at the right moment or lack of moisture, 
drying winds and hot weather may result in the loss of most of the new seed- 
lings. Last year, in one New York county, late planting of over 300,000 
seedlings was disastrous as only about 10,000 are believed to have survived. 
This, of course, was a complete waste of time, money, and scarce seedlings. 


(Turn to next page) 








WHAT'S NEWS ACROSS THE NATION—(Continued) 
APPROXIMATELY ONE BILLION SEEDLINGS PER YEAR ARE NOW AVAILABLE for reforestation 





purposes, but this program could be stepped up quickly, particularly in the 
southern nurseries. In eastern areas 400 trees to the acre are required 
for certification, but in the West only 200 trees are required. It would 
be expected that 10 to 20 per cent of the seedlings would die. This indi- 
cates that, depending on location, 250 to 500 trees per acre should be 
planted so that the probable requirements would be met. 


FALL PLANTING OF EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS IS POSSIBLE, though not nearly as desirable as 





spring planting in the northern areas. Seedlings in northern states do 
better if transplanted just after the ground thaws. The survival rate is 
not as high for fall as it is for spring planting. In southern areas, 
though, it is perfectly feasible to plant seedlings in the fall, if planting 
conditions are normal. The area forester should be consulted before any 
large planting plans are made in either area. 


RECENT STATISTICS show that at least 50 million acres of land in the U. S. should be 





reforested. This should have been done long ago; but, until now, most 
farmers did not realize how badly their woodlots were deteriorating and how 
much help they could get to replace the trees that had died or been cut off 
their property. Of the 4.5 million private ownerships of commercial timber- 
lands, three quarters are owned by farmers. They are by far the largest 
Single group of forest land owners, and, even though their holdings average 
less than 50 acres apiece, they provide about 15 per cent of the sawtimber 
and so are of equal importance to timber buyers. Most farm timberlands have 
been overcut or neglected in the past, and their owners should now concen- 
trate on improving the cut, as well as restoring their holdings. 


AT LEAST TWO WELL-KNOWN ECONOMISTS have now stated that "There are too many small 








farms and small farmers," but they say this without really understanding why 
so many people with only a few acres of land prefer to live that way rather 
than give up their country homes and move to crowded, closely settled com- 
munities. Landowners and farmers have chosen their independent way of life 


and do not want to be forced out of it by the blunders of misguided 
politicians. 


THE GENERAL INCREASE IN THE U. S. POPULATION IS SO STEADY, and so great, that about 





a million acres of land per year are taken out of cultivation and used for 
new home sites, roads, or industrial purposes. This, in turn, is bringing 
an increase of farm land values if the land is accessible at all. Building 
sites are becoming more valuable and will almost certainly increase greatly 
in price over the next twenty years. In this period of internal expansion 
and growth, no land owner should allow himself to be "“overpersuaded" and sell 
out except when it is greatly to his immediate advantage to do So. Unless 
a change of location is necessary this is a good time to consider reforest- 


ing idle property and the proposed "Soil Bank" program would seem to be the 
ideal answer. 


FOR A NUMBER OF YEARS IT HAS BEEN POSSIBLE FOR FARMERS to get $10 per thousand in 





cash assistance for tree planting. This federal aid is still available, to 
a limited extent; and with the soil bank aid that will almost certainly be 
extended, the "small," or medium sized farmer will surely be paid enough per 
acre so that he will be justified in taking ten or fifteen per cent of his 
acreage out of production and placing it in trees. Before planting any 
trees, the tree farmer should be sure and consult the head of the Agricul- 
tural Stabilization and Conservation Committee, usually located in the 
county seat of his county, for information in regard to application rules, 
payments,and limitations of aid extended to farmers by the Committee. 


THERE ARE CERTAIN TAX BENEFITS applying to tree farmers thet can be most helpful. 





Special provisions for the benefit of tree farmers have been written into 
the Internal Revenue Code. A profit from the sale of trees, or timber, is 
regarded as a “capital gain" and taxes are paid accordingly. Since a deple- 
tion allowance is made also, the farmer who has made up a set of books and 
kept careful track of his expenditures should pay smaller taxes on tree 
profits than on other business profits as bills incurred in connection with 
the planting and care of trees can be saved until the asset is disposed of, 
then applied against the profits. 


ALTHOUGH THERE IS NO ACUTE SHORTAGE OF TIMBER PRODUCTS in the United States at this 





time, our increasing population and the greater demands being made on our 
timberlands call for an intensification of our reforestation efforts now. 
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Patron (for individuals) no further dues 1000 
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Judge Wilson Warlick 


(Continued from page 8) 


was a juvenile. He was sentenced to 
18 months in the Federal Prison, 
but this part of the sentence was 
suspended. He was also fined and 
paid $200. The others were let off 
with stern warnings. 

3) An old man on the French 
Broad District of the Pisgah Na- 
tional Forest got drunk and set fire 
The fire, 
labeled the Chimney Creek Fire, 
burned over 320 acres of national 
forest land. The U. S. Ranger caught 
the culprit while he was still drunk. 
The ranger called in the FBI to 
interrogate the suspect and help 
prepare a case. The local U. S. Com- 
missioner placed the suspect under 
$3,000 bond. The man was tried 
in May, 1954, and found guilty. 
Judge Warlick sentenced this man 
but on a “prayer for judgment con- 
tinued” deferred the sentence until 
the next term of court. The judge 
has continued to defer the sentence 
from court term to court term hold- 
ing the possibility of sentence over 
the defendant for three years. The 
convicted man has set no more fires. 

“Judge Warlick’s justice has had 
a most wholesome effect in helping 
to curb incendiarism in western 
North Carolina,” report Regional 
Forester C. Otto Lindh and Don J. 


Morriss, forest supervisor, North 
Carolina National Forests, Ashe- 
ville. 


“Judge Warlick sees the prob- 
lem of willful and careless fire tres- 
pass every bit as strongly as any of 
the men who fight or lose by these 
fires. He translates his views into 


| penalties for the trespassers.” 


“The three case histories cited here 


_ will give other enforcement agencies 


| Forest 


and courts an idea of how a firm 
hand can materially aid in curbing 
this menace,” W. R. Hine, of the 
Service reports. “He has 
handied a number of fire trespass 
cases firmly, practically, and effective- 
ly. Those cited here are just samples. 


| As a result, he has done much to 
| create respect for fire laws in west- 


ern North Carolina and has un- 
doubtedly reduced the possible loss 
caused by willful fire setters. By his 
firm but just methods he has also 
helped to create a public opinion to 


| the effect that forest property, like 


any other property, is fully protected 
against willful damage that injures 
both the owner and the public.” 
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Feature Photo of the Month 


Photos used on this page will be of unusual rather than 
esthetic qualities and subject matter will be restricted to 
scenes, events, objects or persons related to the use, enjoy- 
ment or unique aspects of our renewable natural resources. 
For each picture selected AMERICAN Forests will pay $10 


Burning cigarette with gasoline-soaked cotton and 
a few kitchen matches makes effective time bomb 


Delayed action device enables arsonist to make clean 
get-away. Sun’s rays on magnifying glass do the trick 


Lighted candle with girdle of kitchen matches at 
base is a slower set, allows more time to flee 


A pair of trousers soaked in gasoline is hung over Working from autos or horseback, some arsonists use 
tree branch by arsonist. A flipped match does the rest 


slingshots to shcot their time bombs at forest targets 


THE DEVIL’S DEVICES—These are tools of the woods arsonist. Some people condemn their use in 
publications. They have been doing so for 30 years. Meanwhile, 94 percent of all incendiary fires 


continue to occur in the South. It’s time decent people, everywhere, know about such practices 





Fastest Cutting Speea 


of any direct drive 


CHAIN SAW 


5 Horsepower 
19 Pounds 
New Low Cost 


WIN A 
HOMELITE 
EZ FREE! 


24 Homelite EZ chain 
saws being given away 
every month. Nothing 
to buy. Nothing to 
write. No obligation. 
Just ask your Homelite 
dealer how you can 


win. See him today! 


Try the new Homelite EZ and you'll see why it gives you 
the fastest cutting speed of any direct drive chain saw ... 


d why it lets you cut more wood with less effort and less fatigue. 


Its full 5 horsepower zips through 8” Oak in 5 seconds, 

18” Pine in 14 seconds . . . brings down trees up to 3 feet 

in diameter. All-position, all-angle carburetor gives you 

ill power for any cut... up, down, right, left, even upside down. 


Because it weighs only 19 pounds you can take it anywhere! 


oucan limb and undercut faster . . . fell, buck and notch easier! 


Try it and see! Get a free demonstration at your nearest 
it is 


HOMELITE 


A DIVISION OF TEXTRON AMERICAN, INC. 


4205 RIVERDALE AVE., PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK 


Complete Line of Chain Saws for Every Cutting Job 


Manufacturers of Carryable Pumps * Generators + Blowers » Chain Saws 





In Canada: Terry Machinery Co., Ltd. — Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver, 
Ottawa, Edmonton, Moncton. 
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Ever watch a forest die? 


No? Well, I have. It started two 
davs ago. Seems like two years. “Big 
fire over the ridge,” they told me. 
“Everybody’s needed.” 

So I’ve been fighting it for forty- 
eight hours. Sweating and choking 
in the smoke till my eyes and lungs 
feel burnt out. Didn’t have enough 
to eat in that time. Don’t know as 
I'm hungry right now, though. I’m 
just plain beat. 


The paper’ll talk about a million- 


dollar loss. But when you read it you 


won't see the red hell that turned 
big trees into living torches. You 
won’t hear the roar of it or know the 
black discouragement of falling back, 
defeated, time after time. 

What am I thinking about, besides 
my aches and pains? Well, I remem- 
ber a lucky deer that raced past... 
a bear and her two cubs that got 
away. And the scorched young trees 
that would have been forest some 
day. Then I think of the boys on 
the big yellow bulldozers, ramming 


DIESEL ENGINES « TRACTORS « MOTOR GRADERS « EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
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through brush and trees and blind- 
ing smoke to cut the firebreak along 
the ridge. That’s what finally licked it. 

Last of all I think of you. Was it 
you who dropped the match? You, 
who tossed the cigarette out the car 
window, or left the campfire smo 
ing? If it was, I wish you’d been here 
with me to see this forest die. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, 
Illinois, U.S. A. 


CATERPILLAR 
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